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’ This Baltimor ? ‘rner. But Atlanta is sui generis— |B P i - 
Manufacturers Record. s Baltimore Supplement. | « . 8 altimore’s Financial Invest 

~ there is no place like her. She has, so ments in the South. 
PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY BY THE It is doubtful whether any paper in| far as her welfare is concerned, a _— 


Manufacturers’ Record Publishing Co. ! America ever presented in one issue a | compact citizenship. Her people may] In no way has the value of Baltimore 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD BUILDING, more notable list of contributors than and do differ on many subjects, but | to the South been more strongly illus 
Lexington and North Streets, they are united as one man on the] trated than in the heavy investments 
BALTIMORE. the Manufacturers’ Record has the : oa . : ; “ew yah, ree e 

glory of Atlanta. So though she is not | made in every line of Southern indus 

a cosmopolitan metropolis like Chi- | try by Baltimore financial institutions 





privilege of publishing today. 


RICHARD H. EDMONDS, 





— sceeamer a and General Manager. lion, Hoke Smith, Secretary of In- | cago, and has much less wealth, and | and individuals. Baltimore has fur 
. R. MA NT, Busi M A , , - : : : . _ . 
c a terior; Hon. Wim. L. Wilson, Postmas- | did not procure a large sum from the | nished the capital for many of its rail 


roads, many of its banking institu- 
tions, for a very large proportion of its 


Federal Government, she has, rela- 
tively, surpassed the Western city on 
her own ground. Atlanta never had | municipal bonds, for heavy invest- 
a doubt of her ability to successfully | ments in cotton mills even years ago 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE—John Hancock | ter(ceneral; Hon. Hillary A. Herbert, 
Building, 178 Devonshire St., Boston. 4 : ; x 
S. I. CARPENTER, Manager. Secretary of the Navy; Dr. C. W. Dab- 


ney, Assistant Commissioner of Agri- 


SPECIAL TRAVELING REPRESENTATIVES: 


RicHarp S. Evans, culture, and Hon. John R. Procter, | carry out the exposition project. When | when the country at large had but 
I. S. FrEp. President United States Civil Service | her leading men or even the humblest | slight appreciation of the possibilities 


were told of the experiences of other | of Southern cotton manufacturing. It 
places much more opulent and popu- | is probably within bounds to say that 
lous, they replied: “Atlanta is her own | Baltimore today has upwards of $100,- 
precedent. We know what our folks | 000,000 invested in the South. Balti- 
can do. We never allow the disas- | more capital has given life to hundreds 


SUBSCRIPTION, - - - - §4.00 a Year. | (‘onimission, in one group tell of what 
To ForgIGN COUNTRIES, - - 26s. 6d.a Year. 





effect the Baltimore exposition of 1897 





BALTINORE, DECEMBER 6, 1895. | will have upon the South and this city. 











In a second group Goy. Atkinson, of 
Georgia; Ex-Gov. Northen, Mayor | trous example of any other town to | of new enterprises and quickened into 
curb our determination. We will start | greater activity many needing finan- 
the exposition, conduct it to a finish | cial help in every part of this great 
) aud emerge triumphantly.” Fora time | Southern territory from Maryland to 
rexas. It is Baltimore capital that is 
today preparing to deepen the Dismal 
lanta Journal, tell “what Georgia | tinish came Mr. S. M. Inman and other | Swamp Canal and open up an interior 
wealthy men put their hands in their | waterway of vast importance to the 
pockets and furnished the sustaining | entire commerce of the country; it is 
funds needed in a temporary crisis. | Baltimore capital that has determined 
Since that time the whole country has | to undertake the great work of creat 
Ten days ago it was decided by the | }een roused to admiration, and the | ing a channel on the coast of Texas in 
business men of Baltimore to celebrate | railways, in rivalry for the good of | order to open up a port which must 
the intrepid town, are taxed to carry | have a far-reaching effect upon the 
the crowds, and Atlanta is the best ; trade, both domestic and foreign, of at 
visited and best advertised place in | least one-third of the areaof the United 
the Union. States; it was Baltimore capital that 
sion, undertook to issue this special Atlanta has done a great work— |} built an important Mexican railroad 
taltimore Supplement, partly to show | great not only for Atlanta and the | and established a steamship line to 
South, but for the country. It has | Mexico, the two uniting to open a great 
given a new stimulation to every man | market for Southern coal and coke; it 
in the South; it has broadened the | is Baltimore capital that has given to 
views of even the men who stand in | the South the Atlantic Coast Line. the 
the forefront of its business activities | Seaboard Air Line, a large part of the 
as to the capabilities of agricultural | Southern Railway, the Georgian & Ala 
piDT and industrial advancement and | bama, both in its old shape and in the 

Mayor Strong, of New York, struck a | quickened the thought of the whole | reorganized condition, with abundance 
keynote when he said that, taking | section into livelier spirit for advance- | of capital for extension and improve 
everything into consideration, Atlanta | ment: it has given to thousands of | ment; it is Baltimore capital that has 
rounding country affording a good had performed a greater wonder than | Northern and Western people who reorganized the Georgin Southern & 
market for all its trade is the founda- Chicago did in the expositions of the | have visited the South because of the | F lorida; it was Baltimore capital that 
tion for a prosperous and progressive | two cities. He was amazed that ua | exposition aud to millions who have {| built the Roanoke & Southern these 
city, and every new factory that goes | city of 100,000 inhabitants should have | read the daily story of what these | are but a few of the hundreds of illus 
into operation in the South increases necomplished such a marvel. Not only thousands nave seen and said a revela- trations that could be given to empha 
the buying capacity of the country | is Atlanta, in a mathematical sense, a | tion of the South and its people such size how the great finnneinl institu 
tributary to Baltimore. We are just small city compared with Chicago, but; as could never have been brought | tions of Baltimore, the trust eom- 


beginning to feel the effect of this im- panies, the private bankers, the individ 
provement in the South, and as every 
year adds immensely to the accumu- 
lated wealth of that section Baltimore 
will soon have as its immediate trad- 
ing territory one of the richest regions 
in this country. 


“The nations that rule the earth are 
those that have iron and coal. They 
are the world’s kings, and make and Wing, of Atlanta; President Collier, 
unmake the world’s kings,” said a cele- ) \fy, Sam Inman. Hon. Clark Howell, 
brated man. The South has iron and editor of the Atlanta Constitution, and 
coal in greater quantity and more 
easily developed than any other sec- 
tion, and hence the South will become , 
the ruling force of this, the ruling na- thinks of Baltimore,” and how close 
tion of the world. But it adds to its | and intimate are the business relations 
coz] and iron the control of the cotton = 4.4 een the South and this city. 
trade of the world, and cotton is now 
as great a factor in creating prosperity 
as coal and iron, and to these it adds , 
vast forests of virgin timber. No December 6 as Maryland Day at the 





r 


it seemed as thougheven Atlanta pluck 
| Mr. Fk. Hl. Richardson, editor of the At- had been miscalculated, but when the 


other country in the civilized world Atlanta Exposition, and the Manufac- 
. ! 

man See rancslllyrog a enews i turers’ Record, in honor of the occa- 

ber. Baltimore is the financial and 

trading centre of this section. 


— = —— 


South | the close business relations between 
| Baltimore and the South and partly to 
emphasize the importance of the Bal- 


“The development of the 
means the enrichment of the whole 
nation,” said the late Hon. Wm. D. | 
Kelley, Pennsylvania’s venerated | timore 1897 exposition. 
statesman. This is indeed true, but —— = —. 
that enrichment will centre in Balti- Atlanta’s Exposition. 
more, and here will be found the con- 
centrating point for the vast wealth 
which the development of the South 
will create. A rich and populous sur- | 


she had her heart, as it were, burned | abou’ in any other way. Atlanta has 
out during the war and had to struggle | broacdiened the true patriotism of every 
through many weary years of impov- | Aincrican, and every American citizen, | Into the South; how they have invested 


ual capitalists, have put their money 


' erishment, political reconstruction, | wherever his home may be, may well | in years past when other sections had 
which was virtual destruction, and the | lift his hat in admiration and say all | but little faith in the future of this ter- 
‘numerous vicissitudes of different | honor to the men who have accom | ritory. Baltimore has ever proved by 
kinds to which the South in times past | plished such a magnificent work. The | its works its faith in Southern invest 
>___—_ has been subjected. That a Southern | Manufacturers’ Record feels thac toe | ments, and what it has done in the 
On pages 17 and 18, under the head of , city should have had the temerity, or | much praise cannot be given to then | past is but an indication of what it 
“Baltimore as an Educational Centre,” , what was supposed to be such, to in- and to Atlanta, and it trusts thet ttieir | proposes to do in the future. The men 
some facts are given relating to the two | augurate an exposition of the first | genius may find a worthy successor | of Baltimore, who have realized some- 
for the good of the South and of the | thing of the South’s advantages during 
the last quarter of a century, like all 











great educational institutions of this city. | class, just on the heels of the panic in 
the Johns Hopkins University and the business and the Western wonder, | country at large in Baltimore’s Sourt!- 
might well startle the practical North- | ern exposition of 1897. | others, are becoming more and more 


Woman's College. 
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impressed with its future, and they 


propose to have a full share in all that 


pertains to advancement, and the 


have a full measure in the coming 


ol pore 


sperity 


- 


Baltimore Exposition of 1897. 


It is to hold in’ Baltimnor 


in ISO7 an exposition 


prope S a 


the predominan 


feature of which shall be the te 


complete exhibit of Southern history 


Southern resources and Southern pp 


gress and Sonthern possibilities whi 


the world has ever seen given of on 
section at any exposition Athinta hia 
done a marvelous work; she has laid 
the foundation on which Baltimore 
and the South may build. Wi thre 
experience gained by Atlanta it is seen 


how best to prepare and handle an ex 


position to present the South 1 

sources and to draw the people that 
they may personally study and know 
this section. Baltimore, the gateway 
between the North and the South, is 


the ideal place for such an exposition 
just as Atlanta was pre-eminently the 
place for this one. The South can now 


in an exposition move as far north as 


taltimore, and the North and West 
will come, not by thousands, but by 
hundreds of thousands as far south 


as Baltimore to study Southern min 


eral, timber and agricultural resources 
What the 
failed to do eflicially 
State nt 

remedied by complete and comprehen 


of the South 
in the 
Atlanta, can 


States have 


way of 
exhibits, be 
sive displays at Baltimore 

The Atlanta 
n total outlay of about $2,000,000. It 


Exposition represents 
saultimore Expo 
sition will cover in the 
penditures of from $5,000,000 to $6,- 
000,000. With ar this 
magnitude, and with a population of 
12,000,000 within a 


dred miles, the attendance will be so 


is expected that the 


negrecate ex 
exposition of 


radius of two hun 


large as to prove of enormous value in 


educating the whole country as to the 


South. Baltimore and the South are 
alike interested in this movement. Its 
success means the doubling and quad 


rupling to the South of the wonderful 
notoriety which Atlanta has attracted 


to this section and thus following up 


the work already accomplished, draw 


more money to aid in the upbuilding 
of the whole South. To the South its 
value eannot be estimated. To Balti 
more if means equally as mueh: it 
means the full awakening of our owt 
people and of the country to the grent 
natural advantages of this city it 


menans new life and activity. new en 
terprises, increased values to property 
and the broad development whiel 
should characterize the leading city 
the whole South 

- 


Study, if you will, the coal and iron 


and cotton and timber and agricultural 


resources of the territory tributary to 
Baltimore, and then try to picture the 
growth of the city to whose wealth 
every ton of coal mined, every furnace 
built, mill 


every saw mill erected and every acre 


every cotton constructed 
of new ground plowed in all this region 
add 
mously rich because of the 
of New 


must forever Boston is enor 


vast manu 


facturing interests England 


based on Southern cotton, Southern 
coal and Southern iron. The sceptre 


of New England's industrial power is 
passing to the South, where are found 
the raw for a far 
manufacturing growth than New Eng 
land Philadelphia 
has become one of the greatest manu 


materials great 


has ever known 


facturing centres of the world becanse 
of the 


iron and coal and timber of 





} to the South. 


} city and must necessarily 


Pennsylvania, but West Virginia alone, 
half a dozen South- 
by 


vhich is but one of 
na- 


Stutes forever tributary 


t li 


ure’s laws to Baltimore, has more coal 


{ more timber than Pennsylvania 
Our “back country.” whose develop- 
nt menns Baltimore's advancement 
nd prosperity, encircles a region of 
tural resources suflicient to enrich 
nh empire—resources unequaled else- 
where in the world, considering their 
iiagnitude and their availability for 


itiliz 


ation at a profit, while in front of 
the Chesapeake bay and the Atlan 

ocean opens to us the commerce of 
he world. Reader, do you appreciate 


the menuning of these facts? 


The Importance of Baltimore 
to the South. 


rom ereat cities radiate great in- 
Hhuenees rhe concentration of busi- 
ness and population into a central 
point creates activity and activity be- 
vets wealth One of the South's 

cutest needs is concentration of 
population into big cities. Its agricul- 
ture! interests need towns and cities 
o furnish a market for their products; 
ts tinuncial interests, its railroads, its 


uunicipalities wanting capital for im- 


provements need great business cen- 
ters Where money can be had without 
voing to the far North and West. 


Every man at all concerned in the pro- 
of the South should be deeply 


LrCSS 
interested in the upbuilding of Balti- 
more. It is a part of the South, its 


progress and prosperity means the ad- 
vancement of the South’s progress and 
its growth in wealth means 
in ever-increasing financial power for 
South—a constant extension of in- 
vestments in Southern enterprises, the 


prosperity: 
the 


influence and co-operation of a great 
city in everything that pertains to the 
upbuilding of the whole South—more 
capital for railroads, for mines, for fac- 
tories, for 


municipal improvements. 


What Chicago has been to Western 
progress, Boston to New England's 
financial and industrial life, Philadel- 


phia to Pennsylvania, San Francisco 
to the Pacitic Coast, Baltimore will be 
It is the South's leading 


so continue. 


In view of these self-evident truths 
}every business man in the South has a 
| direct personal interest in increasing 

e trade and wealth of Baltimore 

st on and this city are bound 
by every tie-—close and inti 
Kin »of their people, represent 
itiment, and mutual concern for 
' st prosperity of each other, 
sel ev the seltish end of business 

] le os 
s Inurvelous as has been 
\tlanta’s work for Southern progress 
s position, and as far-reaching 
is its eifect will be, Baltimore hopes to 
lo even more. Building on Atlanta's 


foundation, it hopes to present to the 


vorld in IS07 an exposition of South- 


esources, Southern manufactures, 


uithern capabilities such as has 


won seen of any section of any 


ntry \s the gateway between the 

euth aud the North, the common 

place for both sections, its 

’ exposition will be able to draw 

eds housands from the North, 

West and from Europe to study as 

iL object lesson the picture which the 
uth will be asked to paint of itself. 

: South may well rejoice in the 

owth of Baltimore as the growth of 

tseclf. and if no higher motive 

nspire them. self interest may 

well prompt its people to lend their aid 


nsion of its trade, for every 


oll i1dded to Baltimore’s wealth 


means more capital for the South’s up- 
building. interdependent— 
the prosperity of one means the pros- 


They are 


perity of the other. 


= 


Baltimore’s Industrial Ad- 


vancement. 
Within the last tive or six years there 
| lias been almost a complete revolution 
in the industrial interests of Balti- 
more, Up toa few years ago the peo- 
ple of this city mainly looked upon 
Baltimore as a commercial and mer- 


cantile point, and the world judged us 
but within the last de- 
steady expansion of our 
interests bas assumed 


accordingly; 
eade the 
manufacturing 
au greater importance than any one 
have dared to have predicted 
ten years ISSO Baltimore had 
$38,000,000 invested in manufacturing. 
There material advance in 
these figures until about 1885 or 1886, 
and it is since that time, or within the 
ten that 


made, 


would 
ngo. In 


was ho 


last years, the greatest pro- 


gress has been The census of 
ISO showed a total capital invested in 
manufacturing in Baltimore of $02.- 
At the 
capital invested in manufac- 


turing in this city is over $120,000,000, 


TOO,000, present time the ag- 


sresate 


the annual product reaching about 
$165,000,000 to $175,000,000. There are 
over 100,000 bands employed in the 


factories of this city, whose aggregate 
wages reach about $40,000,000 to $42,- 
000,000 a year. The magnitude of this 
business can best be appreciated when 
it is stated that in capital invested, 


number of hands employed and wages 


paid the manufacturing interests of 
Baltimore are larger than the entire 


the State 
a State which is usu- 


manufacturing business of 
of Rhode Island 
ally regarded as a veritable hive of in- 
dustrial life. 

This remarkable growth of manufac- 
turing is based on natural conditions, 
and has been brought about by natural 
causes without any effort on the part 
of the people of the city to attract at- 
tention to the very remarkable advan- 
Baltimore in- 
It is entirely within 


for 


tuges possessed by 
dustrial pursuits. 
the 


limits of conservative statement to 


suy that no other large city in the 
workl is so advantageously situated 
fora irvelous industrial Progress us 


is Baltimore. Its proximity to the coal, 
West Vir 


sini and other Southern States makes 


iron and timber resources ot 


to gather the raw iaterials for the 
niinufacture of tiner goods and for 
their cheap distribution. We can as- 


semble at Baltimore the hardwood 


lumber of West Virginian and Virginia. 
the coal and iron of the same States, 
the pine of other Southern States, and 
other materials for manufacturing 
purposes to greater advantage than 
uny other city. Cheapness of living 
brings about low cost of manufactur- 


While abundant railroad and 


Water transportation facilities make 


this an unsurpassed point from which 
to distribute the tinished goods. 


this the best point in America at which | 


| of Pennsylvania. So vast are the coal 
/and iron interests of that State that 
| Pennsylvania alone has over $1,000,- 
invested in manufacturing 
against about $800,000,000 invested in 
| manufacturing in the entire 14 South- 
|ern States from Maryland to Texas. 
And has far less 
natural resources than even the one 
State West Virginia—the develop- 
|} ment of which must be wholly tribu- 
tary to Baltimore and add to the 
wealth and industrial progress of this 
city. West Virginia has 17,000 square 
miles of coal land—much of it the best 
coal in the world; while Pennsylvania 
has only 12,000 square miles. Great 
Britain itself has only about 11,000 
square miles of coal territory, or 50 
per less than the one State of 
West Virginia. One-half of West Vir- 
ginia is still covered with virgin for- 
ests of magnificent timber. In south- 
Virginia and western Carolina 
and West Virginia there is the largest 
body of hardwood timbers left in this 


000,000 


yet Pennsylvania 


cent. 


west 


country. The industrial development 
of West Virginia, Virginia and other 


Southern States, which is now making 
such rapid strides, is all destined to 
add immensely to the manufacturing 
srowth and to the prosperity of this 
city. The advancement of these 
States, the utilization of their re- 
sources, the opening of coal mines, the 
development of timber properties, will 
all help to create in Baltimore the 
samme great manufacturing business 
which has been created in Philadel- 
phia by the general development of 
the coal and iron of Pennsylvania. 
Moreover, the advancement of these 
States wholly tributary to 
this city furnishes a new and wider 
market for all the manufactured pro- 
ducts of our machine shops, foundries, 
furniture factories and all other indus- 
trial enterprises. The increasing 
wealth of these States, the growth of 
towns, the incoming of new population, 
will all create for Baltimore a greater 
and richer market for the mercantile 
and manufacturing business of this 
city than Boston has enjoyed by rea- 
son of the wealth of New England, or 
than Pennsylvania has because of the 
vast of that State. 
Whit the South 
done during the last ten years is but 
three Tv 


Southern 


industrial wealth 


this city and have 


wititihic 


Basing calculations on the progress 
of the last five years, the increase in 
apital and in the mumber of hands 
employed, it is entirely safe to sny 
that within the next five years Balti- 
more will add from 50,000 to 75,000 
hands to the number of its factory 
employees. What this means upon 


the general expansion of the business 


if the city, the increase in the volume 


of its railroad traffic, its bank clear- 
ings, its house-building operations, 


can best be understood by saying that 


in tive years the actual growth of our 


manufacturing business will be 
greater than the entire manufactur- 
ing business which existed in Balti- 


more in ISSO. The fact of the matter 








If we would rightly measure the tfn- | 


dustrial future of Baltimore 
have 


ties of the 


we must 


The | 
which has 


surrounding territory. 


a tair conception of the possibili- | 
| 
| 

enormous wealth of Boston, 

| 








is that in ten years from 1880 to 1890, 
and 
we 
tal 
an gain of 854,000,000; and 


most of it was in the latter half. 
increased our manufacturing capi- 
from S3S8S,000,.000) to S92.000,000, or 


in the Inst 


given that city more national banking | five years, despite the panic. we have 
capital thin the city of New York, is | gone to $120,000,000, or a gain of $28,- 
due to the vast manufacturing inter- | 000,000; so why should we not add 
ests of New England. Every addi- much more than $38,000,000 in the next 
tional factory in New England has | five years? The $38,000,000 capital in- 
added te the wealth of Boston and to | vested in factories in 1880 gave em- 
the progress of its manuufaciure of | ployment to 56,000 hands. An increase 
finer goods. The great industrial life | of capital to that extent would add 
of Vhiladelphia is based upon the | that many hands less the saving in im- 
enormous coal and iron development proved machinery. With the start 
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now made and the rapid growth of 
manufacturing it is reasonable to look 
for an annual increase of capital in 
factories of at least $10,000,000, or 
$50,000,000 in five years, with a gain 
in that time of from 50,000 to 75.000 
hands, thus adding to the population 
of the city an aggregate of from 
150,000 to 200,000 people. 


———_—_- li 


THREE OF A KIND. 


Comments of Mayors of Three South- 
ern Towns. 


The South Will Help Make It a Success 
Mayor’s Office, 
Wilmington, N. C., Nov. 29, 1895. 

I am satistied that an exposition held 
in Baltimore in 1897 would be a success. 
| believe that the progress of Baltimore 
is of material value to every town and 
city and to every business interest in the 
South. The South would view your ex- 
position in that manner and do every- 
thing to help make it a success. 

S. H. FISHBLATE, Mayor. 
From the Great Tobacco Town 
Winston, N. C., November 29. 

Winston, as one of the foremost towns 
of North Carolina, is at all times ready to 
send greeting to Baltimore as the chief 
city of the South, and to express the abid- 
faith we entertain in city’s 
ability and willingness to maintain the 
the 


Southern markets and to safely foster all 


your 


ing 


strongest commercial relations with 


enterprises that will contribute to the ex- 


pansion of reciprocal trade in all its 
branches and departments. 


EUGENE E. GRAY, Mayor. 


The Power for Good of a Great Fi- 
nancial Centre, 
Columbus, Ga., November 27. 
There is no power in a nation that 


holds a stronger influence upon its pros- 
perity than the city that furnishes the 
for its The South 


would be stronger and more prosperous 


money commerce. 
if one or more of her great cities were 
ber centres of exchange — were, as it 
were, her bankers. The wisest city is 
the one that subdues the interests of her 
natural, geographical allies, by proving 
that their 
dependent conjunction along the line of 
The liberal 
greatest facilities for 


the trattic 


advantages lie in close and 


financial policy. most 
the 


anecommodation 


her 
trade and 
ones draws 


ol any peo le. The railroad has concen 
trated trade and almost obliterated space, 

Patriotism will not cause a man new 
to snerifice interest to sectional prejudice, 
hor urge him to ignore the greater facili- 
trade in deference to pride of 
but, 
offered, 


2rea must Concentrate upon its own geo 


ties of 


locality; nevertheless, with equal 


facilities the commerce of any 
vraphie centre. 
The 


holds the position which, if it will utilize 


city of Baltimore, it would seem, 
with nerve and liberality, should control 


the South and 


very largely the trade of 
Southwest. It has nothing to overcome 


of prejudice, and much to commend it 
to the 
nnd healthful empire of agricultural pros 
perity, of manufacturing and mining 
wealth. 

A great Baltimore 


broaden the view of the great West and 


eX position at will 


North as to the grandeur, dignity and 
inherent value of the South to the Union. 
It will keep us better acquainted with 
cultivate harmony and 


ourselves, and 


concentration of our commercial and 


political interests. 
JAMES J. SLADE. Mavor. 


The South is the coming country of 
the world and Baltimore is the chief 
city of the South. 





| proche,” 


sympathy of this vast, temperate | 


| pointment was 


CABINET MINISTERS AND HIGH OFFICIALS 


What Conservative, Thoughtful Men Think of the Atlanta Exposition, and the Approaching 
Greater Exposition at Baltimore. 


“BALTIMORE 


Washington, D. C., November 30. 
Among the striking evidences of Presi- 
dent Cleveland's 
people would call “luck,” none is more 
emphatic than the the 
Southern men whom he has brought into 
close official relationship with himself in 


wisdom, which some 


character of 


this administration. In these selections 


he has set an example which our people 


in the election of high ofticials ought 
eagerly to emulate. Politicians have 


been and are the curse of our Southern 
country—the kind who set office getting 
and spoils taking above the material ad- 
vancement of the land they ought to love. 
That there are many such men in high 
places has been demonstrated time and 
again by the deaf ears they have turned 
when appealed to even for expression of 
behalf of spirited 


opinion in publie 


measures directly involving Southern de- 
velopment. 

That the President of the United States 
has not surrounded himself with men of 
this class has unquestionably made him 
many enemies, but in the end all true pa- 
triots will come to love him, “if for no- 
thing else, for the enemies” of this sert 
he has so courageously made and multi- 
plied. 

A characteristic of those Southern men 
who stand closest to President Cleveland 
is active interest in the South’s material 
development, and this is ground for 
hearty appreciation on the part of all the 
people, because “the development of the 
South 
tion.” 


T hegi 
Oo begin 


means the enrichment of the na 
the Secretary of the 
Interior is today recognized all over the 
Union as first a patriot and next an hon- 
His lively, active, earnest 


with, 


est partisan. 
interest in everything calculated to pro- 
mote Southern development is as much 
the result of a broad-minded, far-seeing 
love of country as of devotion to the par- 
ticular section which is his native land. 
Ilis career as a cabinet minister will in 
the end not only be characterized as that 
“suns peur and sans re- 
the 


powerful 


fa statesman 
hut it 


will be set down by 


thoughtful as having been a 


factor in the substantial advancement of 
the South’s prosperity. 


The Postmaster General, with whom 


we of the Manufacturers’ Record may 
differ in respect to the details of what 
constitutes the soundest and safest eco- 


nomie policy, is nevertheless a man of 


such high resolve, such profound convic- 
tion, such admirable courage, such = sin- 
cere devotion to what he conceives to be 
the best interests of his country, that his 
makes his official posi 


very personality 


tion of great value in the cause of South- 


rern progress. 


Another man whose closeness to the 
chief executive is justly a source of gratl- 
fication to the people of the South is the 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, who 
from his very boyhood has been recog- 
nized as a student of Southern conditions 
with the problem of Southern develop- 
ment continually in his heart and on his 
mind. In fact Mr. Procter, of 
the Civil Service Commission), it would 


that Mr. ealling 


(as with 


Cleveland in 


seem 


Charles W. Dabney to the very thresh- | 


hold of his cabinet had in view the recog- 
the thoughtful 
type of Southern patriot. 
head of the Civil 
John R. Procter, 
hailed 


nition of advanced, and 
progressive 

Service 
that 


made as 


As to the 


Commission, ap- 


when 


FOR THE SOUTH, AND THE SOUTH FOR 


| 
| Reports 


BALTIMORE,” 


not tribute to the devotion to 


duty, the irreproachable integrity and the 


more a 


calm, judicious intellect of the man, than 
a recognition of the Southern element, 
devoted heart and soul to the South's up 
building; for Prof. Procter has for man: 
years been recognized not only because of 
his prominence as a geologist (as is Dr, 
Dabney as a chemist), but a man whose 
efforts have been directed with singular 
earnestness and signal success to making 
known valuable truths concerning the 
South’s multitudinous mineral wealth, 
The appended interviews (to which the 
foregoing observations form a natural 
preface) given by the representative gen 
themen above named for publication in a 
newspaper distinetly recognized as a non 
partisan one, go to show that the exist 
Atlanta 


exposition at 


ing exposition at and the ap 


proaching Baltimore (in 
IS07) are regarded by thinking men of 
the highest order as instrumentalities for 
good of such potentiality as to warrant 
the greatest activity on the part of our 
Southern people in making the most of 
the brief remaining period of the Atlanta 
exposition’s life, and to warrant in even 
svreater degree “a long pull, a strong pull 
anda pull altogether” from the Patapseo 
to the Rio Grande in making the most of 
the approaching opportunity for exhibit 
ing to the world the comparatively un 
known resources of our heaven-favored 
land. 

That men like these do recognize Bal- 
timore as the most advantageous situs 
for 2 great exposition of the South's re- 
the kind 


things they have taken occasion to say 


sourees, to leave out many 


from point of view, 


ought to stimulate the citizens of Balti- 


of our city every 
more to renewed zeal and vigor in mak- 
ing the undertaking exceed the kindest 
expectations of its friends, and ought also 
to bring about a realization of Secretary 
Smith’s remark that anything short of a 
effect be an 


migniticent success will in 


inglorious failure. 
made by 
Marvinned 


the 


The preparations now being 
the citizens of Baltimore and 
to fitly Maryland Day at 
Cotton States and International Ex posi 


Atlanta are exciting the Lvel 


obsery ad 


tion at 


est interest of those who are connected 


hy ties of business and sentiment with 
these two typical cities of the South. 
An apparent lack of enthusiasm in the 
Marvland Day at 
the wonderful exposition now in progress 
at the South the 
friends of the city of 
of the South, yet a 


financial, 


project of observ ing 


was depressing to 
Saltimore, which is 
veritable tower of 


industrial and = commercial 


strength. But the result shows that just 
her own 


ISH7, 


as the interest in exposition, 


which is to be held in grew from 
placid contemplation into intense enthu 
siasm, so have Baltimore and its citizens 
awakened to a determination to make all 
who love the great Maryland metropolis 
proud of its showing in Atlanta. 

A study of the facts will disclose that 
if the present interest in Maryland Day 
Baltimore, both in 
numbers and display, will, when that day 
arrives, be found the 


Western metropolis and the proud city 


continues, point of 





eclipsing great 
on Manhattan Island. 

here by Secretary 
Atlantians 
the 


greater 


received 
other and 


that 


Smith and 


indicate 


| Hoke 
Georgians 


people of 


Georgia are setting store by 


Moarrland Dav than any of the exposi- 





tion, not excepting Atlanta and Georgia 
days. 

The people of the South know Balti 
They 


with 


more well, read her newspapers, 


do business her solid banks and 
prosperous merchants, and the glory of 
her famous Fifth Regiment has traveled 
in every direction. 

The 


turer’s Record had «a long talk this morn 


correspondent of the Manufae 


ing with Secretary Hoke Smith concern 


ing Baltimore, the preparations being 
made to observe Maryland Day, the 


good it would do to Atlanta, the hearty 
the Mary 


landers to be received, and the reciprocal 


way in which he expected 
good which must come to the ambitious 
Baltimore hold 


in IS97, from the interest and enthusiasm 


exposition herself is to 
which she is manifesting in the work of 
others, 

THOMAS P. GRASTY. 


SECRETARY OF ‘THE INTERIOR 
Words of Encouragement for Baltl- 
more’s Exposition, and Words of 
Praise for Baltimore’s Power 
and Progress, 

a little disheartened,” 
that 


“IT confess | was 


said the Secretary, “when | heard 


there was a possibility of the people of 
Baltimore and Maryland not observing 
the day which had been set apart for 


them at the Athinta Exposition. LT have 
watched the papers closely since the mat 
ter was first broached, and T have been 
surprised and delighted with the way in 
has been created and 


Southern 


Which enthusiasm 
the 
eclipsing all others at our great Southern 


prospects of this city’s 


show. However, it seems to be charac 
teristic of the older cities, like Baltimore, 
that they proceed with what seems to an 
But 
they once get to moving the impetus with 
they 


them is but an evidence of 


Atlantian, as undue caution. when 


which earry all obstacles before 


reserve forces 
which time has accumulated.” 
Baltimore,’ 


continues the Seeretary, 


“is much closer to the South than the 
other great) trade marts, with such 
friendly relations existing between her 
people and those of the South that the 


wonder is, with her splendid railway con 


nections and magnificent waterways, 


that she does not practically monopolize 


the Southern trade. 
“There has never been a time when Bal 
timore has not responded to the appeals 


sister Southern cities. Often 


of her 


When there were meritorious business 


enterprises to be started in the South, 


lacking only the capital, monied men of 


Baltimore have come to our assistance 


inuech mere readily than those of cities 


further Hast. 


Southern 


Satisfactory backing for 


schemes of development has 


been secured there when it was abso 
lutely denied in other large cities of the 
North and East. Baltimore is to) the 
South what Chicago is to the West and 


ought to play as important a part in its 
commercial destinies. 

“The 
always seemed to me to be lacking in the 


Southern 


one thing which Baltimore has 
development of — its 
fact that ther 


cial attraction for visitors to induce them 


perfect 
trade is the WHS NO Spe 
to stop off on their way to the North lon 
enough to get acquainted with your unt 
sually charming people. Tam very much 
vratified at the lively interest being mani 
the Athuuta 
that 


fested by Baltimoreanus in 


Exposition, which is an assurance 


they will succeed in their own great in 


Indeed, I, in 


with the people of the South generally, 


dustrial show. common 


most cordially hope that the exposition 


to be held in) Baltimore in IS97 will 
eclipse anything of the kind ever at 
tempted, and will be the means of fur 


nishing the attraction which will largely 


overcome the past habit of Sonthern 
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— 
travelers of passing Baltimore by on 
their way to New York. In my judg- 
ment no more delightful social life is 
found anywhere than in Baltimore, 
where intellectual qualities rather than 


a display of wealth make caste. After 
the exposition of 1897, and the lessons it 
will teach, I expect to see Baltimore be- 
come very much more a point of attrac- 
tion for our Southern travelers. 

the of the 
coming exposition at Baltimore 


forth- 
should 


“However, success 
he considered in its relation to the South 
It will be the 
forward the good 


as well as to the city itself. 


opportunity to carry 


work so auspiciously begun at Atlanta. 
Aside from the direct benefits that this 
opportunity will enable the people of 


ithe South to procure for themselves, it 


should not be forgotten that if no other 
result than the extension of Baltimore's 


finaneial, commercial and industrial 
rreatness should ensue, even then our 
people should co-operate in every way to 
ensure the suecess of the enterprise. 


But, as the Manufacturers’ Record has 
from time to time so forcibly pointed out, 
the interdependence between Baltimore's 
the of 
generally makes the 


prosperity and prosperity our 


Southern country 
coming Baltimore exposition a matter of 
coneern to all who have the welfare of 
ihe South at heart. Your paper takes a 
sound position in coneluding that South- 
ern people ought to be interested in the 
upbuilding of Baltimore because, as Mr. 
its growth in wealth 


Kdmonds says, 


means an ever-increasing financial power 


for the South, a constant extension of 
investments in Southern enterprises, 


more capital for Southern railroads, for 
mines, for factories, for municipal im- 
provements. 

“Few outsiders would know what a 
vreat industrial centre Baltimore really 
is but for the information disseminated 
by the Manufacturers’ Record; such, for 
instance, as the fact that in capital in- 
vested, number of hands employed and 
wages paid, the manufacturing interests 
of Baltimore are larger than the entire 
manufacturing interests of the State of 
Rhode Island. In connection with the 
increase of the wealth of Baltimore and 
the strengthening of its commercial po- 
sition, it seems to me to be pertinent at 
this time to draw attention to the fact 
that there is now no better opportunity 
for the investment of surplus capital 
than in the erection of cotton mills 
throughout the cotton belt and the Pied- 
mont sections of the South. In my judg- 
ment there is no safer or more inviting 
field than this for successful investment. 
While the number of the South’s spindles 
has largely increased it is preposterously 
small when compared with those of New 


or Old England. All cotton fabrics 
wanufactured in the United States 
should be made south of Mason’s and 


Dixon's line. 
“There have been so many expositions 


late years, and such good ones, at 
I’aris, Chieago, San Francisco and At- 


that for Baltimare to succeed in 


her endeavors to outsrip these shows 


lanta, 


with her own will require the most active 
und keeping 
well in mind that anything short of a 
magnificent suecess would be in effect 
an absolute failure, and it ought to be 
well understood that the increasing mag- 
nitude of Southern trade makes it all the 
more worth while for Baltimore to put 
efforts to maintain 


enierprising management, 


forth her uttermost 


her prestige.” 
sceretary Herbert’s Commendation 
of What Atlanta Has Done and 
What Baltimore Can Do. 
Secretary Herbert said: 
The material resources of the South, 
as shown in the Atlanta Exposition, are 
man. The 


ul ne even to a Southern 





advantages the South possesses over the 
West and North are numerous, and the 
thousands of visitors from the other sec- 
of Atlanta 
fail to be impressed with the number and 


tions our country to cannot 


variety of products and the great mineral 


and timber wealth of our Southern 


country. 


“If a city of Atlanta's size, possessing } 


only about 100,000 population, has been 
able to carry to successful conclusion an 
enterprise of such magnitude, how much 
more should Baltimore, with its popula- 
tion of 500,000 and its great commercial 
and manufacturing interests, be able to 
accomplish in making a great success of 
S97. It 
that this will emphasize and multiply the 
he the 
South and the country from the 
Atlanta Balti- 


more has my best wishes for the success 


its exposition of seems to me 


benefits which must brought to 


whole 
Exposition. Certainly 


of her undertaking, and T doubt not that 


the Southern States will take advantage | 


of their re- 


sources in such a manner as will show to 


the opportunity to display 
the thousands who will visit Baltimore in 


1807 the many advantages which the 


South offers for home-making.” 


Postmaster-General Wilson. 
The correspondent of the Mahufactur 
ers’ Record succeeded in securing an ex- 
pression, Short, but pithy and to the point, 
Wm. L. Wil- 


son on the Atlanta and Baltimore exposi- 


from Postmaster-General 


tions. As your correspondent only called 
upon Friday, which is cabinet day, Mr. 
Wilson had only a 
write an autograph statement for the spe- 


Rec- 


moment in which to 
cial edition of the Manufacturers’ 
ord. It is as follows: 

“The Atlanta 


success beyond the expectation of all vis- 


Exposition has been a 


itors from a distance. 
“What an enterprising inland city could 
do so handsomely, a great commercial 
emporium like Baltimore, with so much 
rich territory behind her and the cheap 
transportation of the sea in front of her, 
will doubtless repeat on a larger and more 
ambitious scale. 
know 


far better 


“Her business men 


of such an exposition than 

others can tell them.” 

The Views of the Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture. 


Hon. Charles W. Dabney, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, when called 
upon for an expression concerning the 


forthcoming exposition at Baltimore, was 
hard pressed for time on account of the 
Morton the 
demands upon him incident to the assem- 


absence of Secretary and 


bling of Congress. Nevertheless, so firm 
a believer is he in the value to the South 
of properly-conducted expositions on a 


large scale, and so cordial are his feelings | 


Baltimore, that he took time to 
dictate what the reader will find to be a 


toward 


highly - interesting, almost 


paper on the needs of the South and the 


interdependence existing between the 
South and the city of Baltimore: 
“In 1897,” said Dr. Dabney, “the 


South will have such an opportunity as 
she never had before to exhibit her re- 
sources where the people having capital 
Her 


other expositions have been too far away. 


and seeking homes can see them. 


Baltimore is a Southern city, and stands 
at the entrance to the South. The South 
is her territory, and Baltimore is to a 
great extent the commercial headquar- 
ters for the South. It is evident, there- 
fore, that a great and complete exposition 
of the products of the soils, mines and 
forests of the South will do vastly more 
good at Baltimore than they ever could 
do anywhere else. Every Southern State, 
every railway. every city and every com- 
mercial body interested in Southern de- 
velopment should get to work at an early 


the benefits | ; 
their 


exhaustive | 


day and prepare the most perfect and 
complete exhibition that they have ever 


made, for the information of the people | 


1897. This 
is the South's greatest opportunity, and 


who will visit Baltimore in 


she must not lose it. 


“On the other hand,” continued 


that the proposed exposition will be Bal- 
If Balti- 


timore’s greatest opportunity. 


nificent, growing territory that lies south 


|} of her, some other commercial metropolis 


The South 
natural field, and she will certainly culti- 
It should be Baltimore for the 
the South 


will certainly do so. is her 
vate it. 


South and for Baltimore in 


this great enterprise. In this spirit the 
exposition of 1S0U7 will be the celebration 
of a union 
a metropolis and a country—which is 
certain to be blessed with prosperity and 
happiness through all the years that are 
to come. 

cause that 
the Baltimore 
Manufacturers’ Record are already quite 


“Portunately for the 


the 


we 
nilvoeate, readers of 
familiar with the industrial resources of 
South. 


done everything that any paper could do 


the This patriotic journal has 
to inform the people with regard to the 
riches that tie hidden in the soil, climate, 
of that 
country comprehended under the general 
‘The South.’ I 


attempt to 


mines and forests magnificent 


term will not, therefore, 


say anything at this time 


about these natural resources, which the 


| Baltimore Exposition is designed to bring 


out for the inspection of the entire world. 
If time permitted, I might say something 
to what the 


Record has already said many times over 


in addition Manufacturers’ 
about the resources of soil and climate, 
and more especially the agricultural re- 
sources of a section which can produce 
every crop known anywhere between the 
Arctic and the tropical regions. 

“The 


selves appreciate the splendid advantages 


Southern people do not them- 
which they have in their superb climate, 
the great rainfall, almost perfectly dis- 
tributed the 
cultivated 


through growing season, 

imt- 
their 
The 


cheap lands of the South, where three 


easily and 
the of 
farms to the markets of the world. 


soils, 


proved, and accessibility 


crops can be made to one in the North- 


| west, offer the finest opening in the world 


at the present time for intelligent and in- 
They 
receive at an early day the sort of culti- 
The 
that 
people so 
and that 
have, to a certain extent, kept other peo- 
ple from going into that country, have 


dustrious farmers. are sure to 
vators that they are waiting for. 
industrial conditons 
the 


immigration, 


political and 


have rendered Southern 


indifferent to 


passed away, and an immense invasion 
It is of all 


one 


of the South is just dawning. 
the the 
adapted for the home of the American 
farmer of Anglo-Saxon 


countries in world best 
and the 
vacant lands of the South are destined 
to be filled very largely by the sons and 
daughters of the Middle, Northern and 
Eastern States, and those who, having 


blood, 


wearied of the Northwest, are now seek- 
ing a place to make a home in a more 
congenial clime. 

“Neither talking nor printing satisfies 
the investor, whether in land or in mines. 
The good work of the Manufacturers’ 
Record, and the newspapers of the coun- 
try which have so generously advertised 
the resources and advancement of the 
South, needs to be supplemented with a 
great exposition where the people can 
conveniently see these things. ‘Seeing is 
believing.’ In these days very few people 
are willing and able to travel to the dis- 
tant South and to explore it personally 
to find out what they want; at least, not 


until they have become thoroughly inter- 


| into the 
the 
Assistant Secretary, ‘‘it is equally clear | 


the wedding, so to speak, of | 





ested. Although it has had several expo- 
and very excellent the 


South has never had a complete exposi- 


sitions, ones, 
tion of its natural resources and advan- 
tages. The people of that section entered 


New Orleans enterprise with 


considerable enthusiasm, and many 
States made elaborate exhibits there; 


but that exposition was located too far 


| from the centre of population, and very 
more does not help to display this mag- 


few people who had either capital or 
labor to invest in the South were able te 


visit it. Although a very fine exposition 


| in many respects, it failed largely of its 


purpose, 

“The Atlanta Exposition, coming, as it 
did, during a period of hard times and 
ufter the New Orleans failure, is for the 
If it has 
failed in any point, it is in not securing 


most part a brilliant success. 


a more general and enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion of the Southern States, and it may 
not, therefore, present the resources of 
the South with that completeness which 
is desirable, and which would have been 
possible had all the Southern States fol- 
lowed the example of Georgia and Ala- 
bama, and made the most of this mag- 
nificent opportunity to make their riches 
known to the world, as they surely would 
had 


dreamed, what a grand achievement the 


have done they foreseen, or even 


Cotton States and International Ex posi 


tion was destined to be and is. If the 
Southern States have allowed their sister 
States of the North 


put more buildings and to invest 


and Northwest to 
Thicore® 
money in the Atlanta Exposition, and if, 
fail to the 
great exposition of Southern resources it 


on this account, it may he 
should be, the Southern States, realizing 
this, should be all the more eager to avail 
themselves of the next opportunity to do 
justice to their present and future inter- 
The surprising result at Atlanta is 
thus a tribute to the energy, brains, in- 


ests, 


dustry and enterprise of Atlanta men and 
women, rather than the result of any- 
thing done by the people of the South at 
large. The work that the people of <At- 
lanta have done in behalf of this expo- 
sition is, proportionately, unparalleled in 
the history of American cities, and this 
is said wtih a full appreciation of Chi- 
cago’s enterprise in behalf of the World's 
Fair.” 


What the President of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission Hes to Say. 

The president of the civil service com- 
mission, Who is a great friend of Balti- 
more and an admirer of her people alike 
from a business and social point of view, 
when asked to give his views as a geolo- 
gist—and as has been previously stated, 
John R. Procter is not only president of 
the civil service commission, but a geolo- 
gist of national and international reputa- 
tion—when asked to give his views of 
Baltimore as a situs for an exposition, 
With special reference to making known 
the mineral resources of the South, re- 
plied: 

“Baltimore is 


the best 


site for an exposition of Southern re- 


pre-eminently 


sources, and will, in my judgment, at- 
tract the largest and most complete dis- 
play of those resources that has ever 
been made.” 

“The exposition at Atlanta,’ he then 
went on to say, “is a wonderful success, 
and had the Southern people realized 
how successful it would prove, and what 
widespread interest it would elicit, I am 
satisfied there would have been a much 
more creditable display of the resources 
of the South. Some of the States mad« 
no appropriation whatever. and the ex- 
hibits of natural resources, while good so 
far as they go. are, I 


am informed. 


totally inadequate. Realizing this unfor- 
tunate blunder, the Southern people will 


see to it that an adequate display of their 
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resources will be made at Baltimore in 
1S97.” 

“The 
ceeded, 


people who have an opportunity of study- 


value of an exhibit,” he pro- 


ing it. Baltimore being accessible from 
the great manufacturing districts of the 
East, will attract thousands of experts, 
manufacturers and investors who could 
not spare the time necessary to make the 
journey to New Orleans ten years ago or 
Atlanta this year.” 

“The time is approaching,” he 
tinued, “when the Southern States will 
begin to export iron and the manufac- 
tures of cotton. For this reason an ex- 
hibit at one of the great seaboard cities 
will have more value than one in the in- 
terior. The countries bordering on the 
Caribbean sea will exhibit at Baltimore 
the products which would naturally be 
for the exports from the 
Southern States. It is important, in 
looking for markets, to take into consid- 
eration the fact, 
strated, that the sea, instead of dividing 
countries, unites them. Measured by a 
freight cost, Hong Kong, Cape of Good 
llope, Rio Janeiro, Sydney and Auckland 
ure nearer to Baltimore than are many of 
the cities in our own Mississippi valley. 
And as the productive capacity of this 
wonderful country has now passed its ca- 
jucity for consumption, we must look 
more and more for foreign markets to 
dispose of our surplus products. 

“The Chesapeake bay is now brought 
in direct communication by cheap rail- 


con- 


exchanged 


now being demon- 


Way transportation with the great steam 
und coking coalfields of West Virginia 


and Southwest Virginia and Connells- 
ville. And there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the greatest manufacturing 


centres in the world will be developed 
along the shores of this inland sea. Bal- 
timore has the lead, and may naturally 
le expected to hold it. 

“Very little has been done to 
known the varied resources of the South. 
Much improvement must be made in the 
methods of the collection and installation 
of exhibits. Should an adequate exhibit 
of the resources of the South be made at 
Baltimore, I am satisfied that it would 


make 


not only attract unprecedented attention 
from investors in this country, but from 
abroad,” 

What do you think the practical results 
of exhibitions of this character? 

“LT consider such expositions,” Pro- 
fessor Procter replied, “worth all they 
cost simply for their educational value, 
independent of their value in attracting 
capital and homeseekers. Many exhibits 
that are of little interest to the general 
observer are of inestimable value to the 
scientific expert, and I have known of 
large manufacturing industries being 
started as the result of small and appar- 
ently unimportant exhibits. For in- 
stance, in my own State a large manufac- 
tory of binding twine was the result of a 
small exhibit of hemp which attracted 
the attention of an expert in charge of 
an exhibit of hemp and jute machinery 
from Leeds, England. I could multiply 
of this kind that have 


under my own observation.” 


instances come 
Returning to the question of mineral 
exhibits, Mr. Procter here reiterated his 
initial remark in the following words: 
“Yes, the exposition at Baltimore will 
he the best opportunity hitherto offered, 
if carried out as projected, for Southern 
exhibits of minerals, because it is in such 
easy reach of the class of men most inter 
ested in that kind of thing.” 
Speaking of Baltimore as a great indus- 
commercial and financial centre, 
Procter 


trial, 
Mr. 


complimentary expression: 
“While Baltimore will afford all the 





advantages of any Northern city so far 
as relates to reaching Northern investors 


| on account of its accessibility, the fact 


“depends upon the character of | 








volunteered the following | 


that it is the largest and richest Southern 
city on the Atlantic seaboard, and is in 


such close touch with Southern enter- 


Governor Atkinson ex-Governor Northen Mayor 
Hon. Clark Howell and Mr F, H 


prises, makes it peculiarly well located as 
a site for the greatest exposition that the 
South has yet attempted. Indeed, Balti- 
will be in more 


more many 


Southern 


respects a 
exhibits 
than even the World's Fair at Chicago.” 


protitable place for 


WHAT GEORGIA THINKS OF BALTIMORE. 


King, President Collier, Mr. Samuel M. Inman, 


- Richardson Tell How Baltimore 


Stands in the Estimation of the South. 


[Special Correspondence 

Atlanta, Ga., December 2. 
Atlanta’s appreciation of Baltimore is 
expressed in the following interviews 
with a directness and an emphasis which 
should forever unite this whole section 


and Baltimore in even closer ties than 


have existed in the past. It has been the 
privilege of the correspondent of the Man- 
ufacturers’ Record to secure interviews 


upon the business relations of the South 


and Baltimore from Governor Atkinson 
and ex-Governor Northen, Mayor King, 
of Atlanta; President Collier, of the ex- 
position; Mr. Sam Inman, head of the 
largest cotton-house in the world; Hon. 
Clark Howell, editor of the Atlanta Con- 


stitution, and Mr. I’. Hl. Richardson, edi- 


tor of the Atlanta Journal. Comment 
upon these interviews would be super- 
tluous. 


Gov. W. Y¥. Atkinson, 


Governor Atkinson, when asked what 
he thought of the pending friendly in- 
vasion of Georgia by Maryland, said: 

“Ll hope we shall be able to show ow 
Maryland friends how highly we appre- 
ciate their visit. They are too wise not 
to understand the value of the opportuni- 
ties which the Cotton States and luterna- 
tional Exposition offers them, and I am 
they are 


not surprised that coming in 


such force. They will have the good tor- 
tune to visit the exposition at the very 
best time, and I have no doubt will be 
surprised at its magnitude and complete- 
ness. Every intelligent and patriotic cit- 
izeu of the United States feels a pride in 
Baltimore, but we of the South cherish a 
It is in 
the 


peculiarly tender feeling for it. 
population, in trade and in fame 
greatest of all the cities called Southern. 
We feel at home now wherever our flag 
waves, but there is an especial delight in 
visiting Baltimore and meeting Baltimore 
people. Whatever may be the future of 
other Southern cities, and they are pros- 
pering, as a rule, to a degree fully equal 
to that which the cities of any other sec- 
tion of the country can show, the position 
of Baltimore as a great capital of trade 
and influence is secure. Nature gave it 
great but 
and hope come from the fine intelligence 
and lofty character of its people. When 
we call Baltimore a typical Southern city 


advantages, its real strength 


we bestow a compliment upon the South. 
The cordial feeling which has always ex- 
isted between the Southern people and 
their greatest city does not weaken. It is 
as lively now as it was in every time of 
trial when the men of Maryland and the 
men of Georgia stood side by side in a 
common cause and faced a common 
danger. 

“Tt is to the honor of Baltimore that she 
has established ideals of business integ- 
rity which are held up throughout the 
country. Never has a city won success 
on a higher plane or a cleaner scale. 

“Now, we have a great exposition of 
Southern resources, and it is exceedingly 
fit that the chief of Southern cities should 


attend it. The masts will gather thicker 
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in its port, the streams of her commerce 
will swell, the tide of her exports and im- 
will of this 


event which Baltimore is coming to help 


rise higher because 
us celebrate. 

“In the expanding business and the de 
Balti- 


more may find the greatest occasion that 


veloping resources of the South 


stands out to tempt the further exercise 
of the qualities which have made it a me- 
tropolis. There is no market which has a 
better right than 
hold the call on the trade of a vast and 
of the South. 


Baltimore will receive at the great expo 


taltimore to gain and 


rapidly-enriching region 

sition the royal weleome its importance 

and its splendid record demand as a just 

recognition of that great city.” 

Northen, ex-Governor ot 
Georgia, 

I found Governor Northen busily en- 


Ilon, W. J. 


gauged in his work of bringing good citi- 
zens to Georgia. He has just sueceeded, 
as the Manufacturers’ Record knows, in 
locating in this State a colony of between 
20,000 and 40,000 persons, and is now 
hard at work locating other colonies and 
individual His 
flooded with letters from every Northern 
and Western State, seeking information, 


homeseekers., office is 


while hundreds of visitors to the exposi- 
tion call in person to learn something of 
the resources and advantages of the re- 
discovered royal province of Georgia, It 
seems that this State is now attracting 
more attention than any other part of 
our country. This is due to two causes, 
the Athinta Exposition and the splendid 
work of ex-Governor Northen in dissemi- 
nating trustworthy information about 
the State’s condition and possibilities. 

In reply to a question, Governor Nor 
then said that he was glad to know that 


the Manufacturers’ Record was making 
a special effort to present the attractive- 
ness of the exposition, and with it the at 
tractiveness of the South, to its many 
readers, 

“The work of the Manufacturers’ Ree 
ord is thoroughly well known to me,” he 
said. “LT have been a constant reader of 
it for years, and have watched with great 
interest and appreciation its magnificent 
efforts to upbuild the South. I 


say too much when I add that it has done 


do not 


more than any one publication, or, per 
haps, than any one agency, in making the 
South and its great advantages known to 
the world. It has done so much and seo 
well in its general efforts that I shall ex- 
pect something extraordinary from its 
special endeavors in this work.” 

When he 
special of Maryland 


Governor Northen said: 


the 
Day, 


asked what considered 


significance 


“LT think the special significance of the 
day will be the closer understanding and 
relationship established between the 
South and its present grent 
The interests of Baltimore and the inter 
ests of the States at the South are iden- 
tical. If the 
thrive also, because each gives 
of its life to the other. 
has gradually 


metropolis. 


one thrives, other must 


a portion 
Baltimore is our 
great seaport. It grown 
beyond seaports which, like Charleston, 


once controlled the commerce of the 





South Atlantic. It is not only our most 
important port, it is our largest city, and 
would seem destined, for some time to 
come, to be our chief city. It is progres- 
sive and ambitious. It sends out armies 
of drummers to cover the entire South, 


and to make Baltimore the supply depot 








and bazar of the Southern States. I 
think that all this will be better under 
stood by the reeeption of Baltimore, 


Which represents both the old and the 
new South, by Atlanta, which represents 
only the new. Baltimore, in her beauti- 
ful and proud historie past, and in her 
potent present, will be better understood 
by the people of the South, for whom she 
has done so much, 

“The South 


more than is generally thought or 


loves Baltimore much 
real 
ized. In the first place, her history in all 
our wars has been such as to endear her 
to us. Her streets received the first shed- 
ding of Southern blood, and she was the 
prize for which Southern armies strug- 
gled in vain. She has always been, and 
is today, a Southern city. Although situ- 


ated at the extreme northern bound of 
what was once known as the South, she 
has been as truly Southern in her charae 
ter, in her customs, in her life and in het 
sympathies as any city of Georgia or 
South 

“In what way, Governor,” T asked, “do 
you think that Baltimore has contributed 
most to the South?" 

“T think in the 
Southern port and market and in helping 
At the 


close of the war Baltimore was the only 


Carolina,” 


way of offering us a 


us to regain all that we had lost. 


Southern city that had not been despoiled. 
The fleets of merchantmen were driven 
from the ports of Savannah and Charles 
ton. Even if they had remained, or come 
last blockade 
there would have been nothing 


The had 


were products, 


back from their running 
to trans 
departed, and 


port. sceptre 


there no no fruits of 
human industry, nothing but the soil. As 
soon as we began to recover we found a 
Southern port, a great Southern market 
and a great warm-hearted Southern city 
ready to welcome our prodpets, ready to 
take them to the markets of the world, 
and, above all, rendy to extend a sisterly 
hand to the stricken people of the South 
We can never forget this. It was in this 
way that Baltimore, by being the bene 
factor, heeame the great metropolis of 
the South. 

“It should not be forgotten, however, 
added Mr. Northen, “that the benefit was 


The relationship has 


” 


not all on one side, 
Baltimore e1 


been mutually beneficial. 
joys a large proportion of Southern trade 
and her growth has been greatly aided by 
the favor of the South. 
necessury to the other.” 
“Do think this 
tween Baltimore and the South will con 


Bach has proved 


you relationship — lv 

tinue?” 
“As I 

for 


said, it will con 


the 


have already 
‘Westward 


of empire takes its way,’ and we do not 


course 


tinue vears, 


know how long any empire, political o1 


commercial, will endure, jultimore pos 
sesses many advantages that rivals to the 
She 


west of her can never have. has a 


roadstead and harbor: she is 


between the Northern 
States and the Southern States: 


fine, safe 


and Eastern 
she is 
situated on a magnificent sheet of almos 
inlnnd water, and she is in the centre of 

Her position makes 
her the natural terminus of railways and 


the natural port of transatlantic steam- 


our Atlantic coast. 


ships. Her position is such, therefore, as 
will always insure her a prominent com 
mereial rank and importance as long as 
our country is prosperous. She will 
always enjoy a large share of Southern 
trade, and this is now being augmented 
by the commerce of the Southwest. Her 


substantial and conservative business 
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hold this 


trade, while her enterprising spirit will 


methods will enable her to 
continually add to her tributary country. 
When the policy of our government was 
the best good to all, and not protection 
and fortunes to a few, and when our 
shipping was encouraged, 
one of the most famous ports and ship- 
the The re 


clipper’ ‘out- 


building cities of world. 


nowned ‘Baltimore could 
point,’ and consequently outsail any ves 
sel on the high seas. 


of thi 


At least a portion 


supremacy may be restored to 


Baltimore, whenever our _ politicians 


to foster the trade of our commer- 


conse 
cial rivals by driving our merchant flag 
from the ocean. 

“The real growth of Baltimore,” con 


tinued Mr. Northen, “has been most grat 
ifying, and I trust that it may continue, 
and bring with it true prosperity and hap 
piness, IL hope, also, that the people of 
Baltimore and our people of the more 
southerly States may, through this asso 
ciation on ‘Baltimore Day,’ learn to know 
each other even better, so that they may 
work together with greater success in the 


building up of the South.” 


Ilon. Porter King, Mayor of Atlanta, 


Ilon. 


said: “In 


Porter King, mayor of Atlanta, 
response to your query as to 
effect of the Cotton 


States and International Exposition up 


my opinion of the 


ou the business relations between the 
city of Baltimore and the city of Atlanta. 
und, indeed, as to its effect upon the re 
lations between the city of Baltimore 
and the entire Southern country, | take 
pleasure in briefly expressing my views. 

“Necessarily, the people of our city and 
State 


quainted with the people of 


will become more intimately ac 


Baltimore, 
und out of the friendly relations thus es 
tablished will grow connections that will 
and greatly in 


continue permanently 


crease the intercourse and business be 


tween them. In many respects there are 


Baltimore hi 
the thrift, in 


natural advantages which 


by reason of its location, 


dustry and economy of its people and 


their business integrity, cultivation and 
largely in favor 


refinement, which count 


of Baltimore in the dealings which our 


more Southern people have in a business 
with the large jobbing cities of the 
Northeast. 


between the 


wily 
North 
fact, 

South, 
City 
States, Baltimore occupies a very similar 
to the Middle States. 1 


it will take but a continuance of the en- 


Baltimore is, in 
North 
the 


Southwestern 


and 
midway and 


and while Atlanta is Gate 


to the Southern and 


position believe 
ergetic progress of her people in the past, 
on the part of Baltimore, to extend the 
trade of the city over a very large terri- 
that 
Atlanta, 
with the great interest thatis being taken 
Maryland for the 
“Maryland Day,” 


this extension of 


tory, and I believe the exposition 


now in progress at together 


by Baltimore and 
proper celebration of 
will largely facilitate 
ucquaintance and widening of business 
for the city of Baltimore. 

“Of Atlanta 


vard in her efforts to extend and increase 


course, will not be lag- 


her own acquaintance and business rela- 


tions with the people with whom she has 


heretofore been trading, but will also 
reach out for new friends and business 
acquaintances, Each city will be bene- 


fitted by this exposition, and the eyes of 
our more distant fellow-countrymen of 
the North Northeast, West 


Northwest will be opened to the natural 


and and 


resources of the Southern country, the 
steps that have been taken to advance 
the manufacturing industries of the 


South in the last fifteen years, and they 
will also learn to know and appreciate 
our people for the character and worth 
They 


that money can be as safely invested in 


that distinguish them. will learn 


: 
taltimore was | 


tected under our laws as in other 
part of the Union; that no part of the 


country is more loyal to the Union, and 


any 


that it is our determination to join hands 
the South and will be as faithfully pro- 
with all the people of this great country, 
in whatever State they may live, to make 


| the United States government the grand- 


est npon earth, the most loved at home 

and honored and respected abroad.” 

c. A Colller, President of the Cotton 
States and Internation Exposition, 
The success of the Cotton States and 


International Exposition has been due 
in great measure to the practical sense, 
the untiring devotion and the large per- 
Mr. C. A. 
president and director-general. 

President Collier 


the approaching visit of a large number 


sonal influence of Collier, its 


said in reference to 
of Maryland people: 
“lor one I 


had not 


that this 


proper 


should have felt 


eX position occupied its 


reached its highest representa- 


| tive character had it passed without some 


We 


were all delighted when we learned that 


special recognition from Maryland, 


Baltimore was organizing a grand visit 
to our exposition. We knew then that 
we would have a multitude of visitors 
from a State whose history has been 


exceptionally illustrious, and from a city 


which proudly leads the list of Southern 


municipalities. 


“Irom before the foundation of our 
government Baltimore has been a great 
commercial and financial centre. It has 


not only kept pace with the growth of 


the century, but has steadily maintained 


those standards of business integrity 


Which were established at foun- 


The South has been benefited in 


its very 


dation 


many ways by this great city. We have 
Southeru railroads and many Southern 
uinufactorios which would never have 
heen built but for Baltimore capital We 
bave thousands of merchants who have 


} 
eh 


sustained ond made suceessful by 


the liberal credit of Baltimore’s business 
vinces. We have never failed to find a 


helpful and powerful friend in Baltimore. 


“It was natural that we should desire 


that Baltimore would visit an exposition 


which is the greatest illustration of the 
industrial enterprise and ambition of the 


We 


link us 


South that has yet been presented. 
feel that this 
closer to all parts of the country than we 


exposition will 


have ever been before, and there is no 


business centre for which we cherish a 
nore cordial regard, or in which we hold 
a firmer faith, than the regard and the 
faith we bestow upon Baltimore. 

‘The Cotton 


Exposition 


States and International 


counts among its exhibits 
which are most beautiful from an artistic 
point of view, and those which are most 
valuable and helpful in a practical sense, 
the exhibits which Baltimore has sent 
us. Not a day passes in the ordinary 
course of our business but we meet some 
representative of Bultimore’s commercial 
enterprise, and almost without exception 
they come from houses whose names are 
synonymous with honesty as well as 
enterprise. 

‘We have watched with sympathetic 
pride the growth of the great city on the 
Chesapeake. We have observed that its 
sreatest strides have been made within 
the last few years of its history, and we 
have come to the conclusion that however 
other cities may rush forward (and some- 
fall 


srowth will be both rapid and sound, 


times back), we know one whose 


one which is destined to move steadily 


forward. So far as we are concerned, 
we want the acquaintance between the 
South Baltimore more inti- 


mate, and the fact that Maryland is to 


and made 
send us so many of the citizens who rep- 


resent her great business interests indi- 





cates that this desire for a closer union 
is mutual.” 
Mr. S. M. Inman. 

The name of Baltimore ought to be 
dear to every Southern heart. There are 
ties stronger than commercial ties which 
bind the Southern people to Baltimore. 
In the dark days of the Confederacy, 
when we needed friends, there were none 
truer than the great mass of the peopie 
of Baltimore. Prisoners from the South- 
ern army, refugees from the devastated 
sections of the South, and in fact every 


one who by reason of being a Southerner 


the charity and 


Baltimore 


appealed to yenerous 
hospitality of found a ready 


The Maryland 


were among the truest and bravest in the 


response, soldiers of 
Southern army, and a Marylander gave 
to American song and music the immor 
“Maryland, My Maryland.” 
When the war closed, and the people of 
the South, 


tal ly ric 


without property or credit, 


appealed to the merchants of Baltimore 
to help them in their poverty, the gener- 
ous hearts of the merchants of Baltimore 
responded and a large portion of our 
Southern country was furnished supplies 
little 
their faith in the people who had been 


This friend- 


with a very basis of credit except 
their customers and friends. 
ship between the merchants of the South 
and the merchants of Baltimore has been 
little 


it, a thorough investigation 


lasting, and, though very noise is 


made about 
of the amount of business done by Balti- 
more through the Southern States will 
who have not 


The bank- 


Baltimore 


be a revelation to those 
studied the matter carefully. 
ers and capitalists of have 
poured their money into the channels of 
Southern development, and many of the 
railronds and manufacturing enterprises 
South the stimulus of 


of the have felt 


this assistance, a large number of them 
being actually created by Baltimore capi 
tol Atlinta would never have had the 
vreat Senboard system, with its splendid 
equipment and efficient service, had it not 
heen for Baltimore money and Baltimore 


The Macon & Northern, 
nah, Americus & Montgomery and many 


men, Savan- 
other Southern railroads owe their exist- 
to Baltimore capital. Just 
the 


ence largely 


now Aransas Pass, one of finest 
harbors on the whole coast of Texas, and 
which means the immense development 
of Southwest Texas, is being developed 
by Baltimore capital. 
the commercial to the 
higher things of life—the intellectual and 
the the South points 
with pride to the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, which sprung full-fledged into the 


front rank of American universities, and 


Turning from 


social whole of 


which has been a fountain of light and 
blessing to the young men of the South. 
Its President, Dr. Gilman, has been of 
assistance to the Exposition 
as Chief of the Bureau of 
The life of Baltimore, 
its splendid homes, its cultured people 


immense 
Company 
Awards. social 
and their charming hospitality have very 
few equals in the Union, and every one 


who has come within touch of this 
charmed circle has felt its influence. 
In the development of the material 


things of the South, its manufacturing, 
farming and commercial inter- 
we have had a true friend and a 
agency in the Manufacturers’ 
Day and night, with sleepless 
vigilance, for years it has watched and 


mining, 
ests, 
potent 


Record. 


worked for the coming of the develop- 
ment of our country along the lines, the 
evidences of which are so apparent in our 
splendid exposition. From the start the 
Record was one of the 
friends of the Exposition Com- 
have felt its 
through the entire period, and we feel 


Manufacturers’ 
truest 
pany, and we assistance 
quite sure that it, with all the people of 
Baltimore, rejoices at the success of this 





enterprise, which we hope will be not 
only for the present, but for all the fu- 
ture an important help in the develop- 
ment of the South. 


Clark Howell, Editor Atlanta 


Coustitution. 


Ilion. 


Hon. Clark Howell, managing editor of 
the Atlhinta Constitution, said: 

“We all consider the visit of the Mary- 
land delegation one of the most auspi- 
cious events of our exposition, which has 
attracted the attention of all the States 
and all the leading cities of this country. 
As this is a Southern exposition, we ex- 
pected the Southern State which stands 
on the northern border of this section. 
and yet which has ever been distinctly 
Southern in its characteristics and sym- 
pathies to contribute to its support and 
its glory. Maryland has done both in her 
own royal style. Among the exhibits at 
the exposition we see many which illus- 
the the 
The 


between 


trate the history, culture and 
commercial enterprise of Maryland. 
rapid railroad communication 
Baltimore and Atlanta has quickened the 
sense of fellowship which has existed be- 
tween Maryland and Georgia since both 
were colonies, and one of the best effects 
of our exposition will be to draw into 
more perfect union the most northern of 
the States of the South, and that 


which stands almost at the southern lim- 


one 


its of Dixie. 
“In 


already 


our business intercourse we are 


frequent visitors, and in some 
commercial territories sharp competitors. 
But we have no fairer competitor than 
Baltiniore, just as we have never found a 


more generous friend than it has proved 


to be. Baltimore’s agents course 
throughout the South, and win in this 
section an immense patronage from 
mighty rivals North and West. But 


when Baltimore once secures trade she 


seldom loses it, while the outposts of her 
commerce are being 


coustantly pushed 


forward. Baltimore will, of course, profit 
inenleulably by the great exposition she 


is now preparing, but she will gain by 


ours also. The Cotton States and Inter- 
national Exposition will be of vast value 
to Atlanta, but it 


South, and 


will help the entire 
Whatever contributes to the 
commerce and wealth of the South can- 
not fail to benefit the greatest and most 
glorious of all Southern cities. Baltimore 
is helping us by sending her people to the 
We are grateful for 
her co-operation, but we are sure that she 


Atlanta Exposition. 


will find that it has been a good invest- 

ment for herself.” 

Mr. F. H. Richardson, Editor Atlanta 
Journal. 

Mr. F. H. Richardson, editor of the 
Atlanta Journal, said: 

“I was delighted when I saw that we 
were to have a Maryland Day at the 
exposition. The interest the people of 
Maryland’s great metropolis feel in At- 
lanta’s great enterprise has been demon- 
strated in many ways. Our exposition 
depended originally for its prospects of 
success upon the press of the country, 
and nowhere did the newspapers give it 
a more cordial support than in Baltimore. 

“While Baltimore 
Southern trade 


immense 
it should be 
greater, and the recent closer connection 
between Baltimore and the South by a 
great railway and steamship company 
gives Baltimore manufacturers and mer- 
chants better opportunities to reach 
Southern markets than ever before. 


has an 
already, 


“I cannot omit, even in this brief ref- 
erence to the relations between the South 
and Baltimore, recognition of the work 
which the Manufacturers’ Record has 
done to encourage the industrial develop- 
ment of this section. It has been watch- 
ful of every evidence of Southern thrift, 
und has proclaimed its faith in the future 
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of the South in such an intelligent and 
discriminating manner as to both inspire 
cur own people and attract capital from 
other parts of the country to the rich re- 
sources of the Southern States. 
“We of the South point to 
as our great city, our commercial metrop- 
olis. We have found her merchants reli- 
able, and her capitalists have invested 


Zaltimore 


millions of dollars in Southern securities 
and the development of Southern prop- 
erties. 

“Atlanta, as a representative Southern 
city, will extend to Baltimore as cordial 
a welcome as she ever offered to 
will 


any 


visitor, and Georgia account it 


proud day when she receives Maryland 


as her guest.” 





THE SOUTH AND ITS FUTURE 


In Relation to Baltimore as a Manu- 
facturing Centre. 





By Richard H. Edmonds. 





That the manufacturing interests oi 


Baltimore are growing very rapidly 


everybody knows, but comparatively few 
fully appreciate the magnitude of our 
industrial operations, or realize that, in 
proportion to population, Baltimore is 
one of the foremost centres of industrial 
The 


1S90 showed that Baltimore 


census of 


had 


activity in the country. 
$02,- 
700,000 capital invested in manufactures. 
against $38,500,000 in ISSO, and that the 
total value of manufactured products of 
this city was nearly $140,000,000 in 1S90, 
us compared with $78,000,000 in 1880. It 


also showed that in 1890 we had 5258 


factories, which employed 83,700 hands 


und paid out in wages $35,900,000, 
whereas in 1880 we had only 3683 fac- 


tories, employing 56, 
ing out $15,177,489 in wages. 
Since 1890 the growth of manufactures 





SS hands and 





pay 


in Baltimore and in the suburban towns 
of Canton, Sparrow's Point and Curtis 
Bay has added largely to our manufiac- 
turing capital, giving now in and imme- 
diately adjacent to the city about ¥*120,- 
(00,000 of capital invested in manufac- 
The total 
ployed by these factories is upwards of 
100,000, 


tures, number of hands em- 
Their wages under normal con- 


ditions aggregate over $42,000,000 a 
year. 

Unfortunately, the census reports are 
but the 


figures for comparison, as it is only by 


somewhat stale, using census 


contrast or comparison that we can fully 
appreciate how this city stands in regard 
to manufacturing interests with other 
industrial centres, we have some interest- 


ing facts for consideration. The census 


department issued bulletins giving the 
manufacturing statistics of a number of 
cities in all parts of the country, and 
comparing Baltimore with them, the 
showing is much more favorable than 
would be generally supposed. Buffalo. 


St. Paul and Hoboken known as 


great industrial towns, and any one of 


are 


them does more boasting about its manu- 
than Baltimore. 
their population and manufactures with 


factures Comparing 


ours, we have: 
Value of 
manufactured 


Population. products. 
PND .ccvsisinengecknc 255.000 $96,400,000 
St. Paul .. ee 31,000,000 


4,180,000 


Hoboken, N. J.. $3,000 


$31,000 
434,000 


136.580.0000 
140,000,000 





Total for the three.. 
Total for Baltimore. 


Thus, with our population practically 
about the same as the combined popula- 
tion of these three great manufacturing 
centres, we produced in the census year 
$4,000,000 more of goods than all three 
Take another comparison: 


of them. 


| tore, 


} turn out 


|} trial business can be 


Value of 
manufactured 


Population. products. 


Aibons, BT osc 95,000 $24,400,000 

Denver...... 106,000 

OS SSSR ee oe T7 : 

Omaha 140,000 38,900,000 
Total forthe four... 417,000 131,.600.000 
Total for Baltimore... 454,000 140,000,000 


Hlere are four of the noted manufac- 


turing cities of the whole country—two 
old 


representative cities of the great West 


Eastern industrial centres and two 
Omaha especially having had a wonder- 
ful growth, being one of the greatest hog- 
But all four 


of them, having only a few thousand less 


packing places in the world. 


inhabitants than Baltimore, made 


SS,400,000 miunufactured goods 


ke ss of 


than we preduced. Cleveland, Ohio, is 
regarded as one of the marvels of the 
West in manufacturing growth. It has 


and steel business, and 
handling of Lake 
Probably most Balti- 


un cnormous iron 


almost controls the 
Superior iron ore. 
that Cleveland is a 
sreater Balti- 


but Cleveland and Omaha together 


inore people imagine 


manufacturing city than 


only a little more manufactured 


goods than this city alone, as the follow- 
ing shows: 
Value of 


manutactured 


Population. products. 


errr 21 OU S1044,000,000 
GUERR .ccrccoccossscscs MOG 38.900,000 
Total for both....... 401.00 S142 960,000 
Total for Baltimore. 454.000 140,000,000 


Of course, the manufacturing interests 
South are of far less magnitude 
North and West, not- 


the 
those of the 
the 


then 


Withstanding amazing development 
that has been going on for ten years, but 


comparison with Southern cities shows 


manufac- 








Baltimore pre-eminence in 
tires; 
Value of 
manufactured 
Population 
ACIMMEA. cocccccercvcees coos bn. UKM 
Nashville... ..cseess ccoeee «(8H OU 1.675.000 
Memphis .... dbneccees Ghee 1100000) 
pe! eee are LD S A00,000 
Charleston ...... cece ° 54000 Suv) 
NOrGOlR 2.0000. cece. cccess 3400 100,000 
| eee : BLAM) 2 SUO000 
Louisville so venees 1K 1, 2000 
Chatta! oowa .....6 : » ha oatooo 
Birmingham ......... 2 OO 5.256, 000 
Savannah. eocccceccece 000 1. th O00 
Totals. .... mre eri S155. 700,000 
Total for Baltimore......451,.000 1 1).000,000 
These figures show hov prominently 
Baltimore stands out as a manufactur- 
ev point when contrasted with other 
manufacturing cities North, South and 
West. 
These tigures, however, do not xive to 
the general reader a full conception of 


the extent of Baltimore’s manufacturing 


interests. The magnitude of her indus- 


more clearly shown 


by a series of comparisons, not with other 


| cities, but with other States, than in any 


other way. In making these compar- 


isons it is not necessary to confine them 


to the Southern States, for however great 


has been the industrial development of 


the South, that section is still far behind 
New England in the extent of its manu- 
factures. But the comparison can begin 
with Southern States. Taking the cen- 


sus figures of 1800 we have: 


Wages Value of 
paid. product, 
ASIA $135.001,217 
51,226 100 
68,917,020 
126,719,857 


No. of 
ha’d- 


Capit’! in 
mifres. 
Balto .. . 82.723, 
Ala 
Georgia. 
RY cece 
Riines: os 
BM. Crces 
Be Gaoce 
Tenn.... 
Texas... 
Virginia 3.456, ) 
W. Va... 28,118,030 21,09 Ss, 











165,800,351 
15,558,355 
50.501 19.644.850 
30,407 

Baltimore has pursued the even tenor of 
its way so quietly that its manufacturing 
growth has commanded but little atten- 
tion even from its own people. Taking 
the two great States of the South, Ala- 
bama, with its iron interests, and Georgia. 
the Empire State of that section, with its 
cotton, lumber and naval stores manufac- 
turing. the two combined had but little 
more capital invested in manufactures in 
1890 than the city of Baltimore. The 





manufacturing capital than the State of 


| more’s S83, 700. 


aggregate number of their factory hands 
was 90,204, against Baltimore's 83,745, 
while Baltimore paid in wages $35,000,- 
0UU, against their combined total of $29,- 
00,000. In the 
hands of Baltimore received in that year 
$6,000,000 more than the factory hands 


other words, factory 


of Alabama and Georgia together. 


The value of the city’s manufactured pro- 


put 


ducts exceeded theirs by $15,000,000. 
Kven the great State of Kentucky had 
only $70,000,000 invested in factories, 


against Baltimore's SV2,000,000, and this 


| city paid out in factory wages $8,000,000 


more than that State. Louisiana, with 
its great sugar business, and North and 
South Carolina, had 
half of all the cotton-manufacturing busi- 


the South, all 


which nearly one 


hess in three combined, 
With an aggregate population of 3,800, 
000, had only $96,700,000 invested in man 


Baltimore’s S92, 700, 


Balti 


ufacturing, against 


QUO, and 92.000 hands, ngainst 


Owing, however, to the 


higher wages ruling here because ot 


skilled labor, Baltimore paid) s55.000.000 
to factory hands, against a total of S27, 
200,000 for these three States. Virginia, 
With its extensive tobacco and other man 
Dan 


ville, Roanoke and other places, and West 


ufacturing interests of Richmond, 
Virginia, with the immense iron and steel 
interests of Wheeling, both combined. had 
$01,500,000 of manufacturing eapital, on 
$1,200,000 less than the city of Baltimeo: 
The total number of their factory hand 
was 81,000, or 2700 less than Baltimore's. 
and the aggregate wages S27,Q00,000, © 
$8,000,000 less than Baltimore's, while th 
value of this city’s manufactured prod 
exceeded theirs by $8,000,000, 
Remarkable as these figures are, eve 
more surprising ones cain be produced by 
Mug 


Rhode Island is always re 


comparison with some of the New 
land States, 


sarded asa very hive of industrial life. 1 


is practically one great manufacturi 


centre, and yet in IS90 the number of 
hands employed in factories in’ Rhod 
Island was only 2000 more than in Balti 
more’s factories, and the value of th 


manufactured product in that State was 
only $7,000,000 more than the value of the 
product of the city of Baltimore, At the 
owing to the very rapid 


present time, 


growth of manufacturing in) Baltimore 
the industrial interests of this cit 


ital 


v, in cap 


invested and hands 
ceed the entire 
Rhode Island. The State of New Hamp 


shire had in IS90 $13,000,000 less invested 


employed, ex 


industrial business of 


in factories than Baltimore, and had em 
ployed 20,000 fewer hands than Baltimore 
had and paid $11,000,000 less in 


1890) $15,000,000 more 


wages. 


Saltimore had in 


Iowa, which has a population of 3,000,000, 
and which is usually regarded as one of 
the most prosperous manufacturing State 

of the West. Baltimore's 


ployed 23,000 more hands than were em 


factories em 
ployed in the factories of Lowa, and their 
wages amounted to $10,000,000 more than 
the wages of the factory hands of that 
State. 

If we would rightly understand Balti 
more’s position in regard to the South, we 
must have an adequate appreciation of the 
South’s advantages and its future. 

The vast wealth of Boston, a city which 


by the way. has more national banking 


capital than New York itself. is div 
mainly to the enormous manufacturing in 
terests of New England. As New Eng 


land has grown in wealth, its financial and 
business interests have centred in Boston. 
Wh ii 


the 


creating the prosperity of that city. 
New England 
South will be to Baltimore, but increased 
fold. New 
country with a purely artificial des 


has heen to foston 


many England is a barren 
lop 


ment. It has neither coal nor iron of any 


| stated, 


importance, nor cotton, and comparatively 
little standing timber. It imports its food- 
stuffs and its raw materials for manufac- 
turing from other sections, and even under 
these adverse conditions has built up enor- 
the last 
years the industrial interests of the world 


mous wealth. For five or ten 


have been undergoing a change, aud taan- 
ufactures have been gradually tending to- 


the 


With declining prices and decreasing war- 


ward the source of raw material. 


gin of profit that country or that section of 
country which can produce and distriture 
at the lowest cost must necessarily become 
is factor in manufacturing. 


controllit 


! 
the 


" . 
acre 


is no other country in the world 
having the combined advantages of the 
There is no other which has coal 


the 


South 


ind iron and timber and cotton in 


te abundance and with equal facility 
for utilization. Pennsylvania’s wealth 
brea 
rev, nel 


in best 


created mainly out of coal and 


the magnitude of its wealth 


be apprecinted by the simple 
that the last 
that one State, which is GOOU 


census report 


tutement 


ows that 


square miles smaller than Alabama 
lone, has SHOT,000,000 invested in man 
ufacturing, against S657,000,000 in the 
entire fourteen Southern States from 


Texas West Virginia, 


Maryland to 


vhich is mainky tributary to Baltimore, 
nd the deve lopment of which menns the 
enrichment of this city, has far greater 

alth-creating capabilities in coal, iron 
tnd timber than Pennsylvania. It has, 
n fact, 50 per cent. more coal area than 
(irent Britain. The entire coal area of 
Girent Britain is about 12,000) square 
utiles; West Virginia’s conl area is 17,- 
eine) sqibnire tiles, 

Contrast Virginian and West Virginia 


lone With Pennsylvania, and we can 

erm an iden oof the great) possibilities 
developmicut before them, and thus 

e the whole South, by showing what 
heon hhoring State of Pennsylvania 

s accomplished, and thus what) the 

uth may aecomplish, 

In every nmiaterial aspect--in soil and 
elinaite, mineral and timber wealth and 
isricultural enpribilities these two 
States far outrank Pennsylvania, and 

t, for rensons which it would be need 
ess to discuss, their material advance 
nent has been far short of what Penn 
sVYivania and other Northern and West 
ero States have accomplished. In the 
fullness of time the railrond and indus 


trial progress of these two States, as of 
to enter 
What 


this means for the future, what it means 


the entire South, is now about 


upon a new period of activity. 


for an increase in wealth, for more di 


versity in agricultural interests, can, as 


best be judged by a comparison 
With Pennsylvania. 
The area of Virginia and West Virginia 
that of 
West 


miles 


combined is 67,000 square miles; 
Penusylvania 45,000 square miles. 
alone has 17,000 


Virginia square 


of coal territory, much of it of the best 
ind richest in the world, while Pennsy!- 
Vania has only about 12,000 square miles, 
Pennsylvania is mining on an 
about 35,000,000 tons of coal a 
West 
combined are putting out only about 12,- 
OOO O00 


and yet 


average 
Virginia and Virginia 


yeur, While 


tons. Pennsylvania, with only 
two-thirds of the area of the Virginias, 
has nearly 10,000 miles of railroad, while 
they have only about 5500 miles, 

Owing to the enormous industrial in- 
terests of Penusylvania, its farmers have 
prospered to a degree which can only be 


comprehended by some statistics gath- 
from the last census, 


In 1800 


ered 
211,000 


acres, 


Pennsylvania had 
farms aggregating 18,300,000 
valued at $920,000,000, while Virginia 
and West Virginia combined had 200,000 
aggregating 29,400,000 


farms acres, 
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valued at S406,000,000, In other words, 


Pennsylvania’s farms, with only two 
thirds of the area of the farms of Vir 
ginia and West Virginia, were worth 


$500,000,000 more than the farms of the 
latter States. Pennsylvania farmers had 
S30,000,000 agricultural im- 


ol 


invested in 


plements and machinery, while those 


Virginia and West Virginia had S09,G00, 
000; the former had $101,600,000° in 
vested in live-stock, while Virginia and 


West Virginia, with all their magnificent 


grazing lands, had only $57,300,000 in 
live-stock; the value of the farm prod 
ucts of Pennsylvania, raised on 18,000, 
OOO acres, was $121,000,000, while the 
value of the products of the 29,000,000 
acres of farms in Virginia and West Vir 


ginia was just one-half, or $62,000,000, 


This vast difference in the agricultural 


interests of the Virginias as compared 
with Vennsylvania is largely due to the 
fact that the latter State has so enor- 
mously developed its industrial interests 
us to have enhanced the value of its 
farm property, created a home market 
for the product of its farms, and thus 


brought about a more thorough cultiva 


tion of small farms. What Virginia and 
West Virginia can do in industrial de- 
velopment, and how vast can be their 


xrowth in the years to come before there 
of the 


understood 


eun be any possibility overdoing 


business, may be When it is 


remembered that Pennsylvania, with its 
1,000 square miles of territory, and with 
less natural resources of coal and iron 
and timber than the Virginias, produced 
of ISOU S1,330,- 
000,000, Vir 


ginia and West Virginin; while Pennsyl 


manufactured goods in 
ugainst S127,000,000 for 
viania paid out to its factory hands $305, 
000,000 in 1S9O, the Vir 


ginias paid out $27,000,000; while they 


Wages in two 
had only $1,000 hands employed in fae 
had In 
fact, Pennsylvania has more capital in 
the 
teen Southern States from Maryland to 
Texas. 1S9O 
had $657,000,000 invested 


tories, Pennsylvania G20 560, 


vested in manufacturing than four- 


In these fourteen States 


in manufac 
turing enterprises, while the one State of 
Pennsylvania, but a fraction larger than 
Virginia alone, and one-third less in area 
Virginia West 

had S057,000,000 


manufacturing. 


Virginia com 


of 


than and 


hined, capital in 


In the light of these figures we can see 


what unlimited possibilities stretch be- 


fore the business people of these two fav- 


ored States, as well as of the entire 


South. Here is a region offering mar- 
velous opportunities for railroad con 
struction, for industrial expansion and 
for diversified farming operations. Here 


is a country which combines nearly all of 


the natural advantages of all other re- 


gions without their disadvantages—a 


country presenting great opportunities 


for wealth-creation and for advancement 


in all material affairs and in all that 
makes for the upbuilding of a great 
State. 


Much of the wealth of the Northwest 
is due to the great timber regions of that 
section, and many of the millionaires of 
St. Paul, 
made their 
The South 


statistics, 


Chicago, Milwaukee, Grand 
Rapids and other places have 
money wholly out of timber, 
necording government 
more than all the 
timber in the United States, even inelud- 


has, to 


one-half of standing 
ing the great forests of the Pacific coast. 
Probably 


in the world, as it is estimated by good 


the greatest single industry 


authorities to exceed even the iron and 
steel] business, is cotton and cotton manu- 
Cotton 
foundation 


has 
the 


facturing. manufacturing 
been the of of 
wealth of New England and Great Brit 
ain. It 
in manufacturing of largely over 


much 


represents an aggregate invest- 


ment 
$1,500,000,000, and possibly including all 








industries. such as textile machinery, | mands the highest price of any American- 
| made flour, and in English markets ranks 


ete., dependent upon it, over $2,000,000,- 


000. Of the cotton consumed in Europe 


duced in the Southern States, but up to 


the present time that section has scarcely | 


{ per cent. of the cotton spindles of the 


world. 


Here are the four great industries, the 


foundation of nearly all manufacturing 
of 
or 


coal, cotton, iron and timber—each 


which has made some other section 
some other country enormously wealthy. 
In the South all four are combined, fur- 
nishing a basis for industrial expansion 
of which the world has no parallel. 

We have just commenced in the South- 
the utilization of 
What has been done is but the 


faintest indication of the progress which 


ern States these re- 


sources, 
is before the South during the next few 
years, 

Added, however, to this industrial de- 
velopment there will inevitably be a 
southward movement of population rival- 


ing in magnitude that which swept into 


the Northwest fifteen or twenty years 
ago, creating as it did that mighty em- 
pire. Already this movement is fairly well 


under way, and probably not far from 
a thousand settlers a day are locating in 
the South. will 


engage 


the 


These 


people 


mainly in diversified agriculture, in 
raising of fruits and vegetables and food- 
stuffs, for which nearly all of the South 
is most admirably adapted. 
at the 
the gateway of this mighty Southern re- 


What that means for the future it 


Baltimore stands threshold 


lon. 


is needless to say. 


Study These Facts. 


Wise business men study the founda- 
tion, in the shape of natural advantages, 
on Which a city is building before they in- 
their to 
know if nature has decreed by its inexor- 


vest money there. They want 
able laws the permanancy of the progress 
and prosperity of the place. Baltimore 
invites just such an investigation as this. 
Brietly stated, some of the reasons why 
Baltimore must become one of the fore- 
most cities of the world are: 

It is the natural market for the concen- 
tration of the lumber, both pine and hard- 


woods, of the South, and hence the best 


place for woodworking industries, Its 
lumber trade is of enormous extent, 
reaching 400,000,000 feet or more every 


year, and is annually increasing. 

It is the best outlet on the seaboard for 
the coal of Maryland and West Virginia, 
and the volume of this trade is limited 
only by the carrying capacity of our rail- 
roads. Several million tons are annually 
shipped from Baltimore to New England 
for fuel in factories, thus making the cost 


of coal to New England factories higher 


than to Baltimore’s by the amount of 
freight and handling charges—a_ very 


heavy item. 


It was selected by the ablest iron and 
steel men in America as the best place on 
the Atlantie coast for a $10,000,000 iron 
and steel plant, and the large profits that 
are being made on the products of this 
concern prove the wisdom of their de- 
cision, 

The fact that over SO per cent. of all 
the cotton duck made in America and 60 
per cent. of all made in the world is pro- 
duced by Baltimore mills, demonstrates 
the advantages of this city as a cotton- 
manufacturing point—its proximity to the 
cotton States, its water-power and cheap 


coal and good labor making its position 


| unassailable in that line. 


advantage for flour manufacture 
and as a flour market are shown in the 
fact that the oldest brand of flour in 


comes from a Baltimore mill. 


Its 


America 
and at home as well as in Europe com- 


with the best Hungarian. Its position as 


and America about 75 per cent. is pro- a flour market is indicated by the fact 


that it exports more flour than Philadel- 
phia and Boston combined, and but little 
less than New York, the volume of its re- 
ceipts averaging about 3,500,000 barrels 
a year. 

It is the best market for the grain of 
neighboring States, as well as for that of 


| much of the West, and its grain trade ex- 








ceeds in volume that of any other Atlantic 
port except New York, being far greater 
than that of Philadelphia or Boston. 

The peculiar advantages of Maryland 
and the adjoining States for fruit-raising 
States 


this 


and trucking have made these 


foremost in these industries, and 
business centring at Baltimore has made 
this city the leading fruit and vegetable 
canning place in the world, its canned 
goods being shipped to nearly every civ- 
ilized country on earth. 

sultimore’s advantages as a live stock 
market have caused the building here of 
the largest beef, log and sheep-packing 
establishment east of Chicago, which has 
a total capacity of 6000 hogs, 1500 beeves 
and 2000 sheep a day. 

Its advantages for shipbuilding recently 
enabled the builders of the naval steamer 
Detroit to earn a bonus of $170,000 from 
the government for extra speed, the 
largest bonus ever paid by any govern- 
ment to any ship-builder for extra speed. 

The 
America, having a capital of $1,000,000, 
handling the entire product of the great 


largest copper-rolling works in 


Anaconda mine, are located in Baltimore, 
demonstrating the superior advantages of 
this city for that industry. 

Baltimore is the natural trading centre 


for the South. The business interests of 


that section gravitate here, and = the 
South's progress and prosperity inevita- 
bly increase the volume of our trade. Be- 


ing the only large city in the South except 
New Orleans, and even that having only 
half as great a population as Baltimore, 
the general business and financial inter- 
of of the South 
centre In this alone 


assurance of a 


ests much necessarily 


here. there is the 


business of such magni- 
tude as to build up a great city, even if 
to depend 


Baltimore had nothing else 


upon. 
Baltimore has in the Johns Hopkins the 


foremost university in America; it has 


the liberally-endowed hospital in 


the 
dowed woman's medical school in Amer- 


most 


America; it has most liberally-en- 


ica, and it has in the Woman's College 
the foremost institution of learning for 
women in America. 

These few facts could be supplemented 
by many others, but they are sufficient 
to establish the position of Baltimore as 
one of the most peculiarly favored loca- 
tions in the country, having advantages 
already well utilized that guarantee that 
this city will unquestionably be one of the 
leading cities of the whole world, and that 
the growth of the past is but an indica- 
tion of what will be seen in the future. 


Saltimore is noted for the magnitude 


of many of its interests, and yet com- 
paratively few seem to know that the 
millinery house of Armstrong, Cator & 


Co., of this city, is the largest millinery 
It 


one of the big notion houses of the coun- 


and ribbon house in America. is also 


In these particular lines its busi- 
the 


try. 


includes not only neighboring 


hess 
States, but stretches to the far South and 
West. 


timore, 


Probably no other house in Bal- 
the South, 
favorably known 
than for 
are bought fine 


doing business with 


is more widely and 
throughout that 
wherever ribbons 


in all the Southern and 


section this, 
and 


hats are worn 





| Miners’ Transportation Co. 


neighboring territory, it is quite safe to 
venture, in the majority of cases, to take 
it for granted that at least a part, if not 
all, of the from Arm- 


strong, Cator & Co. 


material came 





The Merchants & Miners’ Transpor- 
tation Co. 





The Merchants & Miners’ Transporta- 
tion Co. of Baltimore has a record second 
to none in the United States for commer- 


cial intergrity and enterprise. Its steam- 


ships, which are famous in the Boston, 
Providence and Savannah trade, are 
umong the best constructed by the 
highest American skill. They are not 
only great carriers of freight to and 
from the “Gastronomic Metropolis,” the 
“Hub of the Universe” and the his- 
toric Forest City of the South, but 


splendid passenger craft. The long and 
honorable career of the company has at- 
tracted constant patronage of the most 
profitable character, but anyone desirous 
of becoming a passenger must, at certain 
seasons, engage staterooms some time in 
advance. The company’s traffic has so 
steadily increased that a new ship has to 
be added to the fleet nearly every year. 
Each new ship is, in some degree, an im- 
provement on its predecessor, and so it 
The Merchants 


will proceed to the end. 
& Miners’ Transportation Co. is 
posed of of Baltimore’s best 
zens, and they have worthily perpetuated 


some citi- 
the 
boasted for more than a century. 
Baltimore 
When there was no 
steam propulsion, and before telegrams, 


august celebrity which this city has 
Balti 
and ships 


more merchants 


were noted always. 


telephones, cables, typewriters and the 
thousand hand-maids of 
merece, Baltimore stood in the front rank 


and one com- 
mercantile magnates and her fast 
sailing The 
sent his ship to foreign ports, and pa- 
tiently abided when he should hear of her 
He lived on the best 


for her 


vessels. old-time merchant 


after many months. 
of the land, and managed to accumulate 
handsome fortunes for that day, and pre- 
pare the way for not a few of the profit- 
able millions of this epoch. Of course, 
the old Baltimore merchant would 
much if, returning to “the 
glimpses of the moon,” he should, without 


amazed 


previous enlightenment, behold the great 
city of 500,000 inhabitants, the magnifi- 


cent streets and buildings, the electric 
cats, the instantaneous lightning mes- 


sages over land and under sea, the mighty 
railways and tunnels, the monster news- 
paper machinery and the great steam- 
ships of the Merchants & Miners’ Trans- 
On the re- 
turned traveler would of 
the warehouses that had a familiar look, 


portation Co. wharves the 


remark some 
and he would see some sailing vessels re- 
But the im- 
mense and speedy ships—the true levia- 
thans of the deep—would 
The old Baltimore 
would rejeice to know that he had de- 


mindful of the by-gone era. 
amaze him. 
merchant, however, 
scendants to be proud of in the manage- 
ment and ownership of the Merchants & 
He would 
see them respectful of past glories, while 
alertly adapted to the tremendous activi- 
of the electric age. 
them generously reaping where he had 


ties He would see 


| dutifully sowed, and he would also feel 


that they were honorably preparing for 
their successors, trusting that, as time 
wore on, the Baltimore merchant would, 
in every succeeding age, prove true to 
every noble tradition and be transmitted 
to the latest posterity. 

Maryland is proud of her commercial 
sxuild, and she has no worthier examples 
of what they should be than the men who 
sustain, represent and illustrate the Mer- 
chants & Miners’ Transportation Co. 
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COMMENDATION AND WARNING. 


Baltimore’s Commanding Position 
Should Stimulate Its People to 
Increased Activity for 
Southern Trade. 





Mr. E. C. Machen, a well-known rail- 
road builder, now president of the Old 
Dominion Co.. 
building the Chesapeake & Western Rail- 
read, in an interview with the Manufac- 


Construction which is 


turers’ Record, based on his long and inti- 
mate acquaintance with Southern busi- 
ness interests. says: 

“Your question as to Baltimore being 
the future commercial metropolis of the 
South opens up a very broad and com- 
prehensive subject, and to answer it fully 
would require entrance into the domain 
of speculation.” “The future of Balti- 
more,” said Mr. Machen, “is a big sub- 
ject, and an outsider could only theorize 
on it, for after all its future will depend 


Hav- 


ing sympathies in common with Southern 


upon the action of its own citizens. 


people, reinforced by business acquaint- 
aunee, it bas a very strong foundation on 
which to build. The 
effort which would bring to other cities 
only a of Southern trade 
ought, when put forth by Baltimore, if 


same amount of 


fair degree 
well directed, not only retain its present 


the industrial 
interests of the South, but vastly increase 


held on commercial and 
it. At the same time it cannot be safely 
overlooked that for 


vears have been making only sporadic 


other cities, which 
efforts to get a commercial hold on the 


South, becoming thoroughly con- 
through the picket-line 
that the field should be systematically 
A feeling of 


self-sufficiency may operate against Bal- 


are 
vineed agency 


und vigorously attacked. 
timore and in favor of other more active 
think that therein 
lies its greatest danger of overthrow. It 


cities, and I should 
is now the dominant power in the South- 
ern commercial territory, partly because 
Southern merchants have not been in the 
invited 
but 


the time is fast approaching when its 


condition of independence that 
the attention of Baltimore’s rivals, 


commanding natural position and its very 
superior advantages alone will not afford 
protection against the fierce rivalry of 


other cities. 


“In regard to the question of Balti- 
more’s superior advantages for controll- 
ing Southern business,” added = Mr. 


Machen, “this question is best answered 
by referring to its closer proximity to 
that with the 
showing abundant capital with which to 


section, coupled figures 


do business. It has coastwise and ocean 
transportation facilities equal to the de- 
that 
belongs to it at present, and its railroad 
and it is 


mands of any business properly 


facilities are alone deficient; 


well understood that instead of 


strengthening its hold on existing lines or 


pretty 


opening new ones into desired territory, 
Baltimore has to some extent let slip her 
controlling hold on that she did 
have. This is a danger that must be 
avoided if Baltimore is to hold the domi- 
Southern business. 


some 


pating position in 


by other suitors, and without ceaseless 
activity on the part of Baltimore its pres- 
ent prestige could hardly be sustained. 


“As to the Sonth’s preference for 


i trading with Baltimore, this, you must 


understand, is « materialistic and 
the race for money is distancing senti- 
ment. Still, I should think that Balti 


more holds the advantage both on busi- 


age, 


| ness and sectional grounds, and that it 


| 


| . . . : 
| rests with its own people to maintain or 


lose the position. It manufactures almost 
everything required in ordinary or lux- 


urious life, from steel rails to pianos. It 


| 
| 


| 








With about $80,000,000 of deposits in | 


its trust companies and national and 
savings banks, with constant accretions 
from business profits, it is and will be of 
enormous value to the South in what is 
so generally prophesied to be the begin- 
ning of an era of great development. And 
an interdependence can be established 
and maintained, which, I should think, 
would put Baltimore more in a position 
of paternal advantage. However, this 
will not come of itself. You may be sure. 
a section endowed by nature with ele- 
mentary attractions that, by comparison 
with other sections of the country, seem 
wooed 


will in due course be 


abnormal, 


is contiguous to the blue-grass fields of 
West 
Piedmont regions of the South, and as it 


Virginia and Virginia and to the 


is the distributing city for Chesapeake 
bay products, oysters, terrapin and fish 
in general, it would be a very erratic 
appetite, indeed, that would not be satis- 
fied the 
obtainable in its 


This fact will always operate in Balti- 


with necessaries or luxuries 


unrivalled markets. 
more’s favor in attracting transient vis- 
itors, who are effective advertisers as 
well as profitable adjuncts to commer- 
cial supremacy. - 

“The infinite possibilities of Southern 
development, and the certainty that this 
whole Southern section is to be the field 
of phenomenal industrial and general 
business activity, make it sure that all 
of the great cities of the United States 
will be vigorous competitors for Southern 
business. It is of this that I 
feel inclined to give this slight warning 
to Baltimore, that it forth re- 
newed efforts to strengthen its control on 


the trade of the South.” 


because 


may put 


BALTIMORE'S IMPORTANCE 


Not Only tothe South, But 
to the Whole Union. 


Gen. |. W. Avery, Foreign Commissioner 
Atlanta Exposition, Declares Baltimore 
the Pivot of Southern Progress. 


A Strong Presentation ot the Impor- 
tance of Baltimore’s Great 
Exposition. 

[Special Correspondence Manufacturers’ Record.) 

Atlanta, Ga., November 28. 

Baltimore stands today, in the general 
variety of its foreign trade, the first sea- 
port of the South. 

While New Orleans does a larger trade, 
nearly five-sixths of it is cotton, and but 
The 
figures of 1892, the largest year, show 
that New Orleans did $129,000,000 of 
foreign commerce, of which $99,000,000 
were cotton, leaving only $30,000,000 of 
general trade, while Baltimore did that 
year $99,000,000 of general trade, cotton 
being $12,000,000. 

In 1804 Baltimore had the largest in- 


a little over one-fifth general trade. 


| crease of any Southern city in exports, 


pearly $7,000,000, New Orleans having 
$3,500,000. 

In that year an amazing demonstration 
of Southern vitality was shown in the 
fact that of the increase of $44,000,000 
of exports over 1893, $31,000,000 of the 
fifteen Southern sea- 


increase were in 


| ports, against $13,000,000 in all of the 


rest of the country. In other words, the 
South outstripped all the other sections 


together, preventing the country’s ex- 


| ports dropping below the previous year’s 


mark, as its imports did, and doing 71 per 
cent. of the year’s growth of the whole 


Tnion. 

And to Baltimore belongs the glory of 
leading the South in this magnificent 
international achievement. 

In the light of this fact, Baltimore’s 


Centennial of 1897 has a peculiar value 
to the whole country, and should enlist 
the sympathy and co-operation of the 
entire Union, and the continuation of the 
movement, begun by the Atlanta Exposi- 
tion, for the enlargement of our foreign 
trade, and getting new and more markets 
for our swiftly growing farm, trade and 
industrial development and production, 
should be made the primary and govern- 
ing practical business idea of this expo- 
sition. 

The centennial idea is sentimental and 
is vast and com- 


local. The trade idea 


prehensive, rising to world-wide pro 
portions, 

We are entering upon a great new era, 
in which the South is at last coming to 
the front as a mighty factor, and Balti 
more, from her past achievements, pres 
ent athuence of mercantile endowment 
and resource, her remarkable geograph- 
ical location on the border of the North 
and South, the central Atlantic seaport 
of the Union, linked by great railways to 
every section, and with her colossal pos- 
sibilities of the future—Baltimore, I say, 
must become a gigantic instrumentality 
and a very leader in the business revolu 
tion now before us. 

Atlanta 


Baltimore 


has made the beginning, and 

the 
greater 
tunity and powers. She has over GOO,Q00 
people, to Atlanta’s 125,000, and all the 
capacities of wealth and equipment that 


must continue crusade, 


Baltimore has infinitely oppor- 


such difference of size carries. She is a 
Atlanta 


She has as populous and near environ- 


seaport, and an interior town. 


ment of territory, packed with people, 
dotted with cities, threaded by railways 
und waterways, rich with farms and in 


dustries and full of wealth, to supply vis 


itors. The greatest cities and lines of 
travel and freight are convenient and 


tributary to her. She is close to immense 
centres of science, culture, business and 
capital. 

It can be 
thus importantly 


that 
located and equipped, 


understood, therefore, 
her enterprise has a peculiar timeliness 
and significance, an especial interest for 
the South, that is looking to her to keep 
up its evolution of material progress, and 
that 
to do her full duty and meet the great 


a vast responsibility rests upon her 


occasion, 

It fell to the writer of this letter to fur 
nish the germ of the Atlanta Exposition 
in the Southern direct-trade movement 
that he ago 


Col. T. P. Stovall, which has resulted in 


started a few years with 


some ten new lines of steamships to for- 


|} of the 


eign lands from Southern seaports, and a 
vast increase of Southern foreign trade 
to our nationa! introduce 
the Atlanta 


national purpose, to the press and trad 


commerce; te 


Exposition, with its inter 


bodies of the leading cities of the States 
United States, Balti 
more, and obtain the official requests to 


including 


their senators and representatives in the 
United States Congress to make the ex 
the 
national stamp and appropriation, and 


position national, which secured 
then to visit, as the foreign commissioner 
of the exposition, the leading countries of 
the South American 


Mexico, and secure the foreign govern 


Continent and 
ment exhibits that now grace and honor 
the exposition. 

In that long trip to those Pan-Amer- 
ican countries south of us, I brought the 
Baltimore 
ments, press, trade and business bodies 


Exposition before govern- 
and people, and told them that it would 
keep up this vital idea of strengthening 
the friendly and business relations be- 


tween the United States and _ those 
countries. 
Thus has the Baltimore Exposition 


been introduced to those countries, and 
the foundation laid for their co-operation. 


| of products down hill to 


with proper effort, and the basis built for 
great results. 

Atlanta has only begun the work, and 
the way is outlined for Baltimore to press 
it. Vive foreign countries have fine ex- 
hibits and Mex 
ico, the Argentine Republic, Chili, Ven- 


ofticial commissioners: 


ezuela and Costa Rice. Those countries 
showed eager wish and will to join us in 
the movement for our common good, and 
the field is ready for tremendous and ben 
eficial harvest. 
Baltimore is today the pivot of the 
South's progress and the agent of this 
mighty international idea, to which not 
only the South, but the whole nation and 
xreat foreign countries, are looking. 
Atlanta 
tion to the 
that the United 


immeasurable capacities for the growth 


has drawn the world’s atten 


South’s claims, and shown 


States is developing 
of our international supremacy, and to 
Saltimore belongs the vital duty of carry- 
ing on this supreme apotheosis of our 
long-depressed section, so affluent in 
native wealth. 
It is a great opportunity, which Balti 
more will nobly improve. 
I. W. AVERY. 


THE SOUTH NEEDS A GREAT CITY, 
Baltimore Can Lead the South’s De- 
velopment and Become One of 
the World's Greatest Cities, 
The geographical position of the city 


of Baltimore, when considered in con- 


nection with the bearings of three great 
. 


controlling physical conditions, namely, 


| the indentation of the shore line of the 


Atlantic by the 


extent, location and topography of the 


the Chesapeake bay, 
coulfields of the Appalachian folds, and 
the material possibilities of that region 
for employing and sustaining scores of 
inillions of people, and the predominating 
of this 
future higher development of the 


power central mountain regiou 


in the 
States lying around it, permit the formu 
lating of three propositions: 
First—That the 
that part of the coalfields lying east of 


Baltimore is key to 
the summit of the Alleghanies and south 
of the Susquehanna river. 

Second—That across this country, ca- 
pauble of the highest local development, 
from the head of Chesapeake bay to the 
sreat lakes and to the Central Northern 
States, including both the Lake States 
und the Ohio Valley States, Baltimore 
has advantages of shorter distances, as 
well as stronger lines, as against any 
other Atlantie coast city. 

Third-—That the wealth 
tributary to Baltimore by short haul over 


undeveloped 


lines already established is far greater 
than that belonging to any other Atlantic 
coast city by even a longer haul. 

The central mountain country, so large 
4 portion of which must roll its wealth 
jaltimore for 
manufacture or 
nu blunt 


exchange, comprises 


wedge, lying northeastwardly 
ind southwestwardly on our map, ap 
proaching the coast and almost reached 
hy the indent of Chesapeake bay at Bal 


timore, near its northeastern corner, and 


extending from the middle parallel of 
Pennsylvania down to Northern Ala 
bama and Georgia, some 800 miles. The 


wider north end of this wedge, 200 to 
250 miles across at the Baltimore end. 
10) at the 
Throughout its length 


tupers to southern end, 
Northern 
(ieorgia its eastern edge is an unbroken 
watershed summit until broken, in a 
small way, by tributaries of the James. 
or cut to its base by the waters of the 
Potomac and the Susquehanna on their 
way to the Chesapeake bay. these twr 
rivers making natural grades from the 


from 


' summits of its western range down to 
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the bay. Its western wall is broken in 


but New 


through to the Ohio valley. 


river cuts 


Around the 


one place, where 
southern end the Tennessee flows to the 
Ohio. 

The Baltimore & Railroad 


it in its widest part, and the part richest 


Ohio cuts 
sts and all the minerals from 
the Blue 


up to the earboniferous rocks of 


in conl, fore 


the lower archraen rocks of 


Ridge 


its summits. By its line to Pittsburg, 
across over 200 miles and to Parkersburg 
over 250 miles, it has along every mile a 


foundation for the highest local develop 


ment, while ln yond the Ohio river con- 


necting Baltimore with the rich Central 


Northern and Lake States. The other 
roads of West Virginia and Maryland 


add to this, and the Cumberland Valley 
and Shenandoah Valley lines of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, Nor 
folk & Western systems bring their trib 
the 


from 


Pennsylvania and 


the eut through by 
Other 
North and 


region as a 


ute to gates 
sweep in 


Northeast. 


Potomac, lines 
the Northwest, 
This 
fully thirty times 
england, the 
which is made tributary to Baltimore by 


mountain whole has 


the natural wealth of 


and large portion of it 
the inexorable laws of the rugged topog 
raphy of the country, and is now opened 
up in large part by the best of railroad 
lines, has within a maximum haul of 300 
hill to 


the natural wealth of England. 


miles down taltimore ten times 

All around this piled-up central wealth 
is a country rich in farms, orchards, gar 
dens, and, on the coast side, is as rich in 
tide-water harbors on the Chesapeake as 
is the wonderful Netherlands of Europe. 

This mountain region is far more capa 


ble 


ne 


of sustaining and profitably employ 
untold 


is Saxony. 


a dense population 
settled 


for ages 
Yet if it 
as thickly as Saxony, it would have in its 
140,000 of 


low 


than were 


miles a population 
While 


side, 


square 
millions. this 
the coast 
the Netherlands 


this mountain of wealth behind it, if set- 


eighty-five 


country on larger and 


richer than and with 
tled up like Belgium, would hold half the 
population of the United States today. 
But 
population sustained the 
lands of the Middle States, the 
South Atlantic, Gulf, Mississippi Valley, 
Ohio Valley 
hundred-mile 


considered how vast a 


Eastern 


when it is 


could on 


States, within a 
the 


could protitably 


and Lake 


three haul of central 


region, with whom they 


exchange products, we get some idea of 


the possibilities of development of our 


older States, which have been scrambled 


across in the hurried rush for the new 
fields of the far West. These older States 
constitute a field for development, the 
like of which cannot be found elsewhere 
in the world—a field wherein unending 
generations can find employment, pros- 


perity and wealth. Of a very large part 


of the richest section of this field nature, 
by our great bay, by high mountain walls 
and by rivers which have cut through 
salti- 


Her citizens can work on 


them grades and gates, has made 
more the key. 
in safety and courage, for their house is 
founded on a rock, * * * 

In New York and New England they 
lack the wealth lying at our doors, and 
must get it by long hauls. This great 
fact is most intimately and pressingly at 
the of their 


opportunity. 


root need and Baltimore's 


half a this 


Eastern section, which contains over one- 


Heretofore, for century, 


sixth of our population and a much 
larger percentage of the total active 
wealth of the United States in skilled 


labor, machinery, capital, organization 


and experience, has had almost a mo- 
nopoly in the enormous work of develop- 
ing, from a wilderness, the States now 
lying between the Alleghany and Rocky 


mountains. In taking out the people and 





outfitting and supplying them and in tak- 
ing, for consumption or export, their sur- 
plus products of the soil. Not forgetting 
that in recent years a good part of the 
has been diverted to Balti- 


latter work 


more, yet as to the other work, which 
has made the East so rich, it can be said 
that the West is, year by year, growing 
more and more independent of Eastern 
mills and factories, and at the same time 
the market for Western exports has been 
cut down by 
countries and the price cut in half. 

In short, this great contract, so profit- 
able to the East for two generations past, 
New York and New 


new 


is nbout worked out. 


England must have a new job in a 


| field for their men and their money and 


| appliances, 





There is but one field 


left, 


adapted to their needs and big enough to | 


hold them, and more, too, and that is the 
South. They know it, and are beginning 
to act on their knowledge. 

If the 
as energetic as they are intelligent, if 
they of 
for 
mar- 
this 


business men of Baltimore 


are 


will wake up to a knowledge 


what they have to offer in facilities 


gathering materials and reaching 


kets, in subsistence and comfort, 


city in 1900 can show up in the census 
with a population of a million, and ten 


years later the figures may place her, if 


not at the front, then very close to it 
with any city onthe Atlantic coast. With 
the wealth she has to draw upon her 


ultimate leadership cannot be questioned. 
Baltimore’s conservatism has made her 
rich and solid. Hler growth, considering 


natural advantages, has been slow, 
but all the 
The advantage and justification of con- 


that 


her 


surer from its moderation. 


those who exercise it 


for a 


saltimore 


servatism is 


are always ready sure and great 


opportunity. has waited for 


hers and it has come. She should meet 


it becomingly, through some good and 
practical organization of her leading live 
her and the ae- 


business men, of press, 


tive and hearty co-operation of all her 
people. 

The South needs a great and imperial 
city to lead her in her development 
New York has led in that of the West. 
This rightfully belongs to Baltimore, and 
She can be the 


bank and wharf, the money centre and 


as 


is hers if she will take it. 


mart of exchange for the development of 
an empire greater even than the West, 
which, by reflex action, has built up the 
wealth of the great cities of the coast to 
our north. 

The topography of the country tribu- 
tary to Baltimore concentrates and con- 
her as it does 


verges this wealth upon 


upon no other tidewater city. Her foun- 
dation institutions are strong and capable 


of Her 


lines exchange 


upholding 
of 
the 
material 
the 


any superstructure, 


transportation and 


have surest possible foundation in 


conditions, which will 


local 


every mile they cross and such as are not 


permit 
greatest development along 
equaled or approached by any other city 
in the world for permanence and extent. 

Extract from a recent paper by Geo, 
B. Cowlam. 


In being the home of the house of Jno. 
Ee. Hurst & Co.., 


largest dry goods jobbing concern South 


Baltimore claims the 


of Mason and Dixon's line. This great 
establishment, whose trade reaches into 
the millions, covers in its business opera- 
tions every part of the South. To this 


house thousands of Southern’ buyers 
look for the largest variety of goods at 
the lowest prices. It is one of the noted 
of the city 


Baltimore 


intimately 
with the 


establishments 
identified with 
South. 


and 


The South ts ths coming ceuntry of 
the wor d and Baltimore is the chief 
city of the South. 


the competition of other | 


A JUBBING CENTRE. 





A 8350,000,000 Business Based on 
Southern Trade—Why Baltimore 
and the South Join Hands in 
Commercial Interests. 


Baltimore has a distributive or jobbing 
trade which amounts to more than $350,- 
000,000 annually, according to the latest 
figures on the subject. 

Of this trade fully 
about $262,000,000, is with the South. 


This 


75 per 


statement alone is sufficient to 


| show how closely the interests of Balti- 


| more and of Baltimoreans are connected 


| with the South for business ties, particu- 





larly when they are of such a cordial 
nature as those which exist between the 
Southern States and the city which from 
time immemorial has been regarded as 
the metropolis of those States, are strong. 

Aside from the fact that Baltimore is 
the the South, 


that Southern merchants can buy here 


natural market of and 


to better advantage than in any other 


city on the Atlantic seaboard, or in the 


West, there are strong reasons why the 
great bulk of Baltimore's trade should be 


with this section. Baltimore is a South- 


ern city. It is and has always been 


Southern in its sympathies and its ten- 


dencies. For the years before the war 
this was recognized throughout’ the 


South, and Southern merchants came to 
Baltimore to purchase their supplies and 
the Southern planter found here his best 
warket for the things which he produced. 

At the breaking out of the war practi- 
Baltimore mer- 
the South, 
and with perhaps the single exception of 
the of 


account of the struggle 


cally all the capital of 


chants was wrapped up in 


Richmond proportion business 


losses on was 


greater than those of any other city in 


the country. Baltimore had no means 
of recouping its losses. It was cut off 
from business transactions with the 
South by the blockades, and it had no 
contracts for supplies of food, clothing 


and equipments for the troops as had the 
cities to the north and the east. 

At the close of the war, when every- 
body was impoverished, the South looked 
to Baltimore to aid it in its struggle to 
its feet. 
mendous losses the metropolis had suf- 


get upon In spite of the tre- 


fered it did not look in vain. Baltimore 
merchants believed in the possibilities of 
the South and believed in its people, for 
they were blood of its blood and bone of 
They knew that the Southern 
merchant regarded his business obliga- 
debts 
Southerner found it impossible to obtain 


its bone. 


tions as of honor, and when a 
credit in any city in the North or West 
Baltimore merchants stepped in and es- 
long 


Such was the foundation of some 


tablished liberal lines of credit on 
time, 
of the strongest and 


business houses in the South today. 


prominent 
Bal- 
the 
remem- 
it to 
their sons, and it will be a long time in- 


most 


timore made with 
South. 


ber these things and have taught 


common saAuse 


The older business men 


deed before the cities to the north and 
the west will be able to make serious in- 
Baltimore’s trade with the 


roads into 


South. 


Another reason for the great volume | 


of the trade which Baltimore does with 
this favored section is the fact that many 
of the Southern transportation lines are 
Baltimore. Baltimore capital- 
sts were the first to go into the South 
after the war and risk their capital in 
railway and steamship lines. 


wwhned in 


possession of ruined roads and aban- 
roadbeds, subscribed for stocks 
and bonds and by their enterprise and 
management made the roads of the sea- 


doned 


Again, many of the members of firms 


cent., or | 

















trade 
As boys and 


in Baltimore's jobbing 
in the South. 
young men, seeking an opportunity to 
put to practical use the enterprise and 


engaged 


were born 


the business ability which they possessed, 
and which could not find an outlet in life 
on the plantation, they turned their faces 
north and came to the Mecca of South- 
They 
to Baltimore as clerks and salesmen and 


ern commercial enterprise. same 
ended by becoming the heads of many of 
This re- 
lationship with the South was one factor 


our strongest business houses. 


in developing the strong social ties which 
exists between the merchants of the 
South and of Baltimore, and 
makes the social relations of the section 


which 


and the city which is its northern gate- 
way so much warmer and more cordial— 
so totally unlike those which exist be- 
tween most other great cities and the 
with they trade. The 
merchants of Baltimore are related by 
blood to those of the South; in many in- 
stances the civilization of Baltimore and 


sections which 


of almost the entire South are the same: 
in social affiliation and sympathies the 
city and the section are in touch, so much 
so that there has never been a flood or a 
famine or a fever in the South but that 
Baltimore has not been the first to re- 
spond to the call for aid and in a manner 
so generous as to leave no doubt of this 
city’s true sympathy. 

These are mentioned, not to 
give sentimental reasons why the South 
should trade with Baltimore to the neg- 
leet of its practical business interests, 


things 


but simply to show that in addition to 
the practical reasons why the South does 
trade with Baltimore there are sympa- 
thetie and which unite 
this city with the section with which the 


social reasons 


greater portion of its jobbing trade is 
done. 

The practical reasons—the questions of 
dollars and cents—on the proper solution 
of which the trade between any section 
and any city must necessarily rest, have 
long ago been solved to the eminent sat- 
isfaction of Baltimore merchants 
those of the Southern States. 


and 


There is no city in the United States 
which can sell goods to the South any 
cheaper or even as cheaply as can Balti- 
more. 

This is a statement that cannot be suc- 
cessfully contradicted, and this is the 
reason why Baltimore does its great busi- 
ness with the South, a business which 
has long been growing steadily, and one 
to the importance of which Baltimore 
merchants are so keenly alive that they 
do not propose to relax their efforts in 
the slightest degree to maintain. The 
maintenance of its supremacy in the job- 
bing trade with the South is something 
for which Baltimore will contend as long 
us she has a merchant within her gates. 

A number of forces have combined to 
give Baltimore her present supremacy in 
the Southern market. One of these has 
It will 
searcely be denied that Baltimore as a 


been her geographical positien. 


business centre, particularly in so far as 
the Southern trade is concerned, is more 
advantageously located, geographically, 
than New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, Pittsburg, Cincinnati 
Chicago. We are five hundred miles 
nearer than Boston, two hundred miles 
nearer than New York. and a hundred 
miles nearer than Philadelphia all 
points in the South, and this in itself 


or 


to 


| * ° 
gives Baltimore a great advantage over 


They took | 


its competitors in reaching out after the 


Southern trade. The advantage is so 


| great in fact that in the dry goods and 
| notion trade alone Baltimore does twice 


| South as is done by Philadelphia. 
board and central South what they are. | 


as much of a jobbing business with the 
This 
trade in dry goods and notions amounts 
to over $40,000,000 annually. Passen- 
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gers and freight on the Seaboard Air 
Line, the Atlantic Coast Line, the South- 
ern Railway, the Norfolk & Western and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio must 
through Baltimore on their way north, 
and merchandise from the North 
destined for the South must pass through 
Baltimore, or very close to it on its way 
South. 

Baltimore has ever been alive to the 


pass 


any 


advantages of her geographical position 
and has always been prompt to protest 
against any discrimination against her- 
self in favor of Northern rivals. It was 
on the principle of her proximity to the 
cotton, tobacco, pork and grain-produc- 
ing sections of the country and the stand 
taken by the people of Baltimore in de- 
manding for their city, in consequence 
of the lesser distance, a lower rate that 
induced the advisory commission, com- 
posed of Messers. Allan G. Thurman, 
Elihu B. Washburn and Thomas M. 
Cooley to establish differentials in 1SS2 
in favor of Baltimore over the cities of 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston. 
Baltimore’s growth as a distributive 
warket is also due to the enterprise of its 
geo- 
by creating avenues 


people in developing its natural 
graphical position 
of transportation, in establishing the 
means of facilitating the interchange of 
commodities in which they are able to 
deal, and to provide successfully from its 
own manufacturing resources for the ne- 
cessities of the districts from which it 
obtains its supplies. Dry goods, shoes, 
lumber, hardware, canned goods, leather, 
manufactured 


chinery, clothing, raw sugars and coffee 


groceries, tobacco, ma- 
and all the articles of import are shipped 
to every State in the Union 
largely exported. 

Baltimore merchants from first 
hands. To a certain extent their wants 
are supplied from manufactories of do- 
goods located in the State of 
Maryland and nearby. The product of 


and are 


buy 


mestic 


the distant mills are received direct, 
Without intermediate handling. Inter- 


course with the manufacturers of Great 
Britain and of the Continent of Europe, 
wherever located and of whatever speci- 
alty, is direct, through buyers, sent to 
such points each season. Finally, these 
purchases, by means of direct ocean 
steamers, are laid down at the port of 
Baltimore subject to the same duties as 
are imposed at every other port, but it is 
positive that the outside incidental and 
necessary charges at this port are lighter 
than at any other leading port in the 
country. 

Another point that cannot be over- 
looked in showing why Baltimore is able 
to do a greater distributive business with 
the South is the fact that the expenses 
of living and of doing business in Balti- 
more are less than they are in other large 
cities. Warehouse rents range in Balti- 
more from $5000 to $15,000 as against 
$20,000 to $50,000 for those of the same 
size similarly located in other large trade 
centres. The difference in taxes amounts 
to 20 per cent., in water rents 50 per 
cent., in wharfage, storage and cartage 
fully one-half, and in personal expenses, 
whether of principal or elerk, such as 
house rent, provisions and fuel is 50 per 
less in Baltimore than in other 
large trade centres. 

These things are facts that can be sub- 
stantiated without difficulty. If, then, 
the merchant in Baltimore can purchase 
goods on equal terms and the expenses 
of conducting business be less it necessa- 
rily follows that the Baltimore merchant 
can sell at a lower figure than his com- 


cent. 


petitors in other cities and still realize a 
reasonable profit. And they do it. There 
has always been in Baltimore keen com- 
petition for the Southern business. Bal- 
timore merchants sell their goods on a 


closer margin, and they have underbid 
their competitors and have held the mar- 
ket by the sheer force of their enterprise 
and their energy. 
man in speaking of this matter recently 
said: “To other markets the South is a 


A prominent business 


| thing apart; to us in Baltimore it is our 


| all in all. 


We do not go into the South 
as an occasional outlet for our surplus. 
With us the control of the Southern trade 


is the supreme essence of our business 


| existence.” 


It has been Baltimore's extensive trade | 


relations with the South that has aided 


| have 


| four 
| GOO,000, 





her to increase her population 100,000 in 


years, she being a city of 


Her 


grown 


now 
manufacturing interests 


also tremendously, and 
while the proportion of her manufactured 
products sent to the South is by no 
means as large as the proportion of her 
jobbing trade with that section, yet a 
fair amount of Baltimore’s manufactures 
are sold in the South. The same causes 
which have brought about the great de- 
velopment of the jobbing trade with the 
States south of the Mason and Dixon 
line will ultimately result in a great in 
Baltimore 


crease in the sale of manu- 


factures in them. <A few figures regard- 
ing the business done in Baltimore will 
be interesting. In addition to its job- 
bing trade of $350.000,000, the valne of 
the product of Baltimore's factories is 
$175,000,000 annually, a total 
of $525,000,000. There are twenty lines 


of ocean steamers running to this port; 


business 


$40,000,000 is annually paid to employees 


in factories; dry goods and notions sales 


amount to $40,000,000; boots, shoes, 
leather and hides to $19,000,000; gro- 
ceries, teas, spices, roast coffee, green 


coffee $30,000,000; tobacco, leaf, manu- 
factured and $17,000,000; 
canned goods, oysters, fruits and vege- 
tubles $16,000,000; drugs and chemicals 


jobbing, 


$10,000,000; fertilizers $6,000,000; 
shirts and drawers $6,000,000; straw 


hats $2,000,000, 
The millinery business of 
South, 


saultimore is 


largely done with the and the 


prospects for a largely increased busi- 
ness in that direction are promising. The 
sales last year amounted to $3,850,000, 


A large clothing business is also done 


with the South, and a fair proportion of | 


Baltimore's clothing fae- 


tories, which employ over 11,000 hands, 


seventy-two 


finds its way to the South, the remainder 
going to the North and West. The value 
of the raw materials used in Baltimore 
in this business last year were valued at 
nearly $12,500,000. 
ness, both in manufactured clothing and 
cloths jobbed, amounted to $15,460,000. 
Such in brief is the relation of Balti- 


The aggregate busi- 


more’s jobbing trade to the South. 


Condensed Facts About Baltimore's 
General Business and Industrial 
Interests. 





Few cities in the United States have 
ever made more phenomenal 
than has been made by Baltimore during 
the last few years. 

Its population is now over 500,000 and 


progress 


is increasing at the rate of 30,000 to 40,- 
000 a year. 

Baltimore is becoming one of the lead- 
ing manufacturing centres of the coun- 
try, owing to its unequalled advantages 
for concentrating all raw materials here 
at lowest cost and the cheapness of pro- 
duction, coupled with the excellent water 
and railroad shipping facilities for the 
distribution of goods. 

The capital invested in manufacturing 
has increased from $38,000,000 in 1880 
to $120,000,000, and the value of the pro- 
duct from $78,000,000 to about $175,- 
000,000. Over 100,000 hands are now 


employed in our factories, and their 





Wages aggregate over $800,000 a week or 


, $40,000,000 a year. 


Baltimore probably has a greater di- 
versity of manufactures than any other 
city in the country. 

It is the leading oyster and fruit can- 
ning city of the world. It is the largest 
fertilizer manufacturing place; it leads 
in the making of straw hats and clothing, 
and probably leads in manufacturing 
shirts, overalls, ete. 

It is a great tlour milling centre, one 
company alone having a capacity of 
2000 barrels a day. 


It makes 8U per cent. of all the cotton 


| duck manufactured in this country, and 


GO per cent. of all made in the world. 

In many other branches of industry it 
holds a leading position. 

Its foreign trade aggregates over $100,- 
000,000 a year. 

It has more than a dozen steamship 


lines to London, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Llavre, Rotterdam, Bremen and other 
ports, 


Its annual grain trade runs from 50,- 
000,000 to 60,000,000 bushels, making it 
uext to New York the leading grain mar- 
ket on the Atlantic coast, while its flour 
trade handles about 3,500,000 barrels a 
year, 

It has one of the most complete com- 
bined iron and steel works and ship-yard 
in America, over $8,000,000 having been 
invested in the plant. This concern has 
a total capacity of 1000 tous of pig iron 
and 1000 tons of steel rails a day, besides 
its other branches of iron and steel busi- 
ness und its ship-yard. 

The savings banks of the city have de- 
pos.ts of about $48,000,000, 

The wholesale trade in dry goods, mil- 
linery, boots and shoes, clothing and 
other branches is of great extent. 

The aggregate volume of the city’s bus- 
iness is about SSOO,000,000 a year, 

Four years ago rapid transit was intro 
und we have in operation 


duced, how 


and cable 
built at a cost of about $15,000,000 
to S20,000,000, still 


more, while a double-track electric road 


uhout OOO miles of electric 
roads, 
and are building 
to Washington is under construction, 
During the last two or three years the 
investments in municipal improvement, 
manufactures and 


in street railways, 


large sinterests have aggregated 


over SGO,CO0,000, 


other 


The extension of electric lines out into 
the country is opening up all around the 
city very beautiful property, and no city 
in the world has a more attractive adja 
cent country, though active development 
of suburban enterprises has never been 
pushed here until recently. 

As a location for manufactures, Bualti- 
more possesses unequalled advantages. 
The lumber of the South, both pine and 
hardwood, the of Maryland 
West Virginia, the cotton of the South, 


the high-grade iron ore of Cuba, the pig 


coal and 


iron of Virginia and Alabama, and the 
wheat of neighboring States, all centre 
here to furnish raw material for unlim- 
ited manufacturing growth. 

necessarily 


The cheapness of living 


makes labor less expensive than else- 
where, and yet in no other city in the 
country do mechanics and laborers live 
so well as here, as regards food as well 
as dwellings. 

The growth of this city in the future 
promises to be even more remarkable 
than during the last two or three years. 
The South’s progress means Baltimore's 
prosperity. 

To business men in general, manufac- 
turers, merchants, capitalists, who wish 
to live in the most attractive residence 
city in America, or to invest in the most 
rapidly developing one, a cordial invita- 
tion is extended to investigate the attrac- 
tions and advantages of Baltimore. 





The South’s Brilliant Future. 





Never before was the prospect for 
the permanent prosperity of the South 
so promising as it is today. The whole 
South is moving forward, and no one 
‘an carefully study the record of its 
progress without being astonished at 
the magnitude and diversity of this 
growth. It has been demonstrated be- 
yond all question that this develop- 
ment is solid; that it must increase, 
and that its possibilities are almost be- 
yond comprehension. ‘These facts are 
now forcing upon the 
whole business world, and as a result 


themselves 


there is already seen the beginning of 
au great southward movement of capi- 
talists and settlers that gathering mo 
mentum as it goes will soon swell to 
immense proportions. 

Who can picture the vast, the il- 
limitable future of this glorious Sunny 
South? Blessed with a climate that in 
itself is a source of untold wealth and 
wealth-creating with 
every variety of soil, yielding all agri 
cultural 
that even now Southern farms are an- 
nually producing nearly one thousand 
millions dollars, which by better culti 
vation can be doubled without scarcely 
adding an acre to the area under culti 


possibilities, 


products in abundance, so 


vation; with mineral wealth that sur- 
passes that of any equal area in the 
world; with over one-half of the stand- 
ing timber in the United States; with 
amagniticentstretch of sen coast; with 
rivers to furnish 
regulate freight 

vere droughts; knowing not the 


transportation aud 


rates; tree trom se- 


hor- 
rors of the blizzard; here is a land pos 
sessing in its own resources the com 
bined ulmost 


advantages ol every 


other country of the world without 
their most serious disadvantages. 


It is be- 
youd the power of the human mind to 


What a combination this is! 


fully grasp the future that is in store 
fur this country. In manufacturing 
interests it is destined to surpass the 
present greatest industrial centres in 
the world; because in no other country 
on the globe is there such combina- 
tions of advantages us a basis 
iron, 


mate, etc, 


cotton, 


coal, timber, water power, cli- 
for building up every line 
of manufacturing. This is inevitable. 
As yet it has barely laid the founda- 
tion As well might 


we expect the laws of nature reversed 


for this growth. 
as to even question this. If this sound 
extravagant, study the economic laws 
how operating throughout the world to 
drive manufacturing to the raw mate- 
rial; study the 
iron, timber, cotton, agriculture, found 


combination of coal, 
no where else, and the conclusion is 
inevitable. To its vast iron develop- 
ment the South will add a vast textile 
industry; for where the cotton is 
grown there it will be manufactured, 
and to cotton it will add every variety 
of wood-working business, and then on 
all these it will build up a diversity of 
small enterprises that will help to en- 
rich its people. 
No pen has yet fully pictured this 
wonderful combination of advantages 
advantages given by nature in such 
unstinted measure. The more we con- 
template these advantages and con- 
trast them with those of all other coun- 
tries, the more deeply will we be im- 
pressed with the unquestionable truth 
that here in this glorious land—Crea- 
tion’s garden spot—is to be the richest 
and the greatest country upon which 
the sun ever shone. 
will Baltimore grow. 


As it grows so 
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A GREAT INSTITUTION, 


The Fidelity & Deposit Co, of 


Maryland. 


A Corporation Whose Sole Business is that of Be- 
coming Surety for Individuals Occupying Posi 
tions of Trust -From a Small Beginning 
it Has Become One of the Leading 
Companies in the South. 


One of the most prominent institutions 
in the city of Baltimore, if the 
South. is the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of 


not in 








The great progress made by this com- 
popular corporate 
surety is When Mr. 
Warfield, the president, proposed to some 
financiers of Baltimore a few years ago 


pany indicates how 


becoming. Edwin 


the establishment of a surety company 
they thought that he could not be in 


No such proposition had ever 
they 


earnest, 





been made to them before, and 
| looked upon the project as chimerical. 
| They could not believe that enough peo- 
ple would be willing to depart from the 


|old custom of giving personal surety to 











HON. EDWIN WARKFIELD, 


President Fidelity & Deposit Company 


this com 


Maryland. 


puny 


The operations ot 


cover such a wide territory and 


touch so many of the leading business 


men of all classes and all sections that 


its influence has been very wide-reaching 
in advertising this city to the world. 
This has been accomplished in part by 
the 


every leading city in the country, and by 


establishment of branch oflices in 
the nature of the business transacted by 
the company, which is that of guarantee- 
ing the honesty of those occupying posi- 
tions of trust, the faithful execution of 
contracts and the correct administration 
of estates, or, in other words, surety in- 
surance, 

The growth of the Fidelity & Deposit 
Co. illustrates the 
business activities which of late years is 
Baltimore. 


broadening-out in 
becoming so noticeable in 
ive years ago this company began busi- 
ness in a small room; today it owns and 
the 
buildings in the city, which cost, inelud- 


occupies one of most attractive 
ing land, $575,000, and is free of all in 
The 


seen by the cut, is nine stories high. It 


cumbrances. building, as will be 
is constructed of granite and in the most 
substantial character, and so eligible Is 
the site upon which it stands, and so ad- 
mirable is the manner of its construction, 
that there is not a vacant ollice in it. 
When the company was organized its 
capital was $500,000. 
the capital was increased to one million 


On June first last 


dollars, two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars of which was called in. The ad- 
all taken at $80 per 
share, which is $80 per share premium, 
The last sale of the 
The 
the company on June 29 last were as fol- 
lows: Capital paid in $750,000, surplus 


ditional stock was 
the par being $50. 


stock was at $1164. resources of 


$350,000, reserve requirement and undi- 

$237,767.30, the 
total cash resources $1,337,767.30, which 
that 


vided profits making 


have been greatly increased since 


time. 


Wartield, 
and = by 


support such a company. Mr. 


however, believed differently, 
dint of extraordinary work he at last suc- 
ceeded in organizing the company—the 
first 
the 


surety ever organized in 
South. 


the enterprise proved a success. It 


company 


Almost from its inception 
Was 
au task requiring unusual ability and work 
to educate the public of the country at 
large, and especially of the South, to the 
use of corporate suretyship, but the work 
has been successful, and today the giv- 
ing of a personal bond is rapidly becom 
ing a thing of the past. The largest con- 
tractors in the country avail themselves 
of the services of the Fidelity Company 
in qualifying upon the bonds they are 
required to give guaranteeing the faith- 
ful execution of contracts. From 
the United the 


the bonds of this company can be found 


one 


end of States to other 
in banks, mercantile houses, courts and 
wherever surety bonds are required to be 
The 


known in every 


given. company is prominently 
in the country and 


by the United 


eity 
is accepted as sole surety 
States Government on all classes of 
bonds, and is also accepted by all courts. 
the Fidelity & De- 
posit Co. embraces the governor-elect of 
the 
business men in the city and State. As 


The directory otf 


Maryland and some of strongest 


will be seen by the following list this 


company numbers among its directory 


aun unusual array of men of prominence 
and wealth: 


Lleyd Lowndes, governor-elect of the 
State of Maryland, president Second 


National Bank of Cumberland, president 
of the Union Mining Co. and president 
of the Potomae Coal Co. 

Robert Ober, president G.Ober & Sons’ 
Co., director of Farmers and Merchants’ 
National Bank. 

Thomas C. Basshor, of Thos. C. Bass- 
hor & Co., director of Traders’ National 
Bank and Maryland Savings Bank. 

Jos. R. Stonebraker, of Jos. R. Stone- 





braker & Co., director of the Continental 
National Bank of Baltimore. 

John H. Wight, president of the Sher- 
wood Distilling Co. 

Clinton P. Paine, of Paine & McLaren, 
Maryland Savings 
lusur- 


bankers, director of 
Bank, of 
ance Co. 
Works. 

George Warfield, president of Chester 
River Steamboat Co. 

James D. Mason, president of Jas. D. 
Mason Cracker Co., director Continental 
National Bank. 

H. Crawford Black, president of the 
Black, Sheridan & Wilson Co., president 
tarton & George’s Creek Valley Coal 
Co., director National Bank and 
treasurer Potomac Coal Co. 

B. Il’. Deford, of Deford & Co., director 
of Mt. Co., of the Baltimore 
Equitable Society, and of National Ex- 
change Bank. 

Frederick HH, 


Firemen’s 
Baltimore 


Associated 


aud South 


Union 


Vernon 


Smith, consulting engi- 


(ieo. M. Upshur, lawyer, ex-speaker of 

the IHlouse of Delegates of Maryland. 
John Sheridan, vice-president First Na- 

Bank of Piedmont, W. Va.. 


tient Vice- 





eee eee 


FIDELITY 


Car 





Carlisle Deposit Bank, Merchants’ Na- 

| tional Bank of Carlisle and of C. V. R. R. 
Thomas A. Whelan, lawyer. 
Henry A. Parr, of I. M. Parr & Sons, 
of Corn and Flour Ex- 
change; Farmers Mer- 
chants’ National Bank of Baltimore. 

Solomon Frank, of Frank & Adler, di- 
rector of Manufacturers’ National Bank, 
South Baltimore Foundry Ryan- 
McDonald Manufacturing Co. 

Wilbur F. Jackson, president Cuonti- 
nental National Bank. 

Edwin Warfield, 
of the port of Baltimore. 

Hon. A. P. Gorman, United States Sen- 
ator. 


ex-president 


director and 


and 


la wyer, exX-surveyor 


The oflicers of the company are Edwin 
Warfield, president: H. Crawford Black, 
Jos. R. 
Herman E. 


Stonebraker, vice-presidents; 
Bosler, secretary and treas- 


urer, 





“What shall the harvest®be?” 
A city of a million“people, of 
vast industrial interests, of a 
great commerce, of the most 
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BUILDING, 


N. W. Corner Charles and Lexington Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


president First National Bank of Gaines- 
ville, Fla, 

John K. Shaw, of Shaw Bros., director 
Traders’ National Bank of Baltimore. 

M. Gillet Gill, of Martin Gillet & Co. 

Seymour Mandelbaum,.. of H. Sonne- 
born & Co. 

Henry B. Platt, New York, general 
superintendent U. S. Express Co. 

Charles E. Fink, lawyer. 

J. H. Bosler, president of the Car 
Werks of Carlisle, Pa., vice-president of 


the S. Omaha Land Co., director of the 


beautiful suburbs in the world 
—that is the harvest which 
| Baltimore is preparing to reap, 
and every new settler, every 
new mill built, every mine 
opened and every furnace 
established in the South 
hastens the time of gathering 
such a great harvest, for 
; Southern progress means Balti- 
more’s progress. 
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An Institution of which Baltimore is 
Justly Proud. 


To be the oldest incorporated bank in | 
the State, to have the largest capital of | 


any national bank in the State, and to 
own the finest bank building owned by 
any national bank in the United States 
ure the unique privileges which fall to the 
lot of the Merchants’ National Bank of 
Saltimore. Its histery is interesting. The 
United States Bank, which was incorpor- 


utedin1791 with a capital of $10,000,000, | 


of which the government subscribed $2,- 
000,000, ceased to exist by the refusal of 
Congress to renew its charter on March 
4, 1811. In 1816, 
granted a charter to a 


however, 


second United 


States Bank with a capital of $35,000,- | 


000, of which the government subscribed 
$7,000,000. A branch of this bank was 
located in Baltimore, and a substantial 
building was erected for its use. Presi- 
dent Jackson vetoed the bill to recharter 
this institution in 1832, and in 1836 its 
existence as a national bank ended. Its 
Baltimore branch was succeeded by the 
Merchants’ Bank of Baltimore, which 
was incorporated by the State, and which 
early in 1836 purchased its assets, in- 
cluding the building. The original capi- 
tal of the Merchants’ Bank was $2,000.- 
000, all of which 
several times when first 
public. Subsequently, however, the 
stockholders decided to this to 
$1,500,000, which was done by purchas- 
ing $500,000 of the stock originally sub- 
scribed for by the State of Maryland. 
The capital has since remained at $1,- 
500,000, though the surplus now exceeds 
In 1865 the stockholders gave 
up their State charter, and reorganized 
the national bank act. 
nitude of its business may be appreciated 


over-subscribed 
offered to the 


was 


reduce 


SOO OOO, 


unde The mug- 
from the simple statement thatits cash re 
ceipts and disbursements since it was or- 
sanized have aggregated about $12,750,- 
(00,000, and the character of its manage- 
ment may be understood from the fact 
that in the handling of this 
sum the bank has never suffered the loss 


immense 


of a single penny through defaleation of 
any of its employes. From 1858 to 1875 
Johns Hopkins, the millionaire benefac- 
tor of Baltimore, 
dowments gave not to 
but to the world, the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


whose munificent en- 


Saltimore only, 


being succeeded at his 
Mr. Douglas 


was president, 
death by Mr. A. H. Stump. 
H. Thomas was president in 
1886, and Mr. Edward H. Thomson. 
cashier, at the same time, and both have 


elected 


been annually re-elected since that time. 
A few years ago the directors decided 


to erect a new building commensurate 


with the standing of the bank, and in | 


March, 1895, the structure shown in the 
accompanying cut was completed. 

This is the handsomest home of any 
the 


occupies 


national banking institution § in 
United States. The building 
tifty-two feet on South street, 144 feet 
on Water street and fifty-two feet on 
Holliday street. It is eight stories high, 
and is designed in the modern Renais- 
sance style of architecture. The three 
fronts, being entirely of granite, give a 
handsome imposing appearance. 
The general construction of the work has 
been of the highest grade, and the mate- 
rials used the best of their kinds. 

The foundations are the first of the 
kind laid in Baltimore, being formed of 
four layers of beams, giving a width of 
twenty-two feet, all bedded in Portland 
cement, laid on solid gravel, below tide. 
Upon these foundations are erected steel 
columns to carry at each floor the large 
girders, giving a clear span. 

This steel frame or “cage,” which is 
new used in most buildings of special 


and 


Congress | 


| height, is designed to carry all the floor 
| leads and strains of the building. It is 
eneased in brick masoury, which protects 
the metal from fire. On the outside is 


to the strenzth or support of the building. 
so that it could be removed without dam- 
age to the stability of the structure. 
The building is fire-proof throughout. 
All the floors are constructed with steel 
filled in 
terra-cotta arches, over which are laid 


beams, and cased with porous 


concrete floors. The roof is constructed 
same manner and 
Wood 


construction of the building in any of its 


in the 


does not enter into 


copper. 


parts. 
The banking department of the build- 
It occupies the 


| ing is on the street level. 
| entire width of the lot, with a front of 
100 feet on Water street. 
finished as one large room, without col- 


This space is 


umns or other obstructions, with a spe- 
cial entrance from the vestibule of the 
othce building. 

The principal entrance is through the 
rhis 


the 


portico in the centre of the bank. 


is the most pronounced feature of 
building, extending through two stories 
in height, with fluted and enriched Tonic 


columns and pilasters, and with the name 


the granite facing, which is not essential | 


fountains 
The room 


telephone-room. Marble are 
provided for drinking water. 
is wainscoted with Italian marble, and 
the double pilasters of St. Beaume mar- 
lle 
ing which all ar- 


the girder lines, are 


ranged in panels richly ornamented. 


|A RARE FINANCIAL COMBINATION, 


are continued to the ceiling, support- 


In addition to the first floor, the entire | 


| basement under’the bank department is 


covered with | 
the | 





devoted to the use of the bank. 
The vaults are built from foundations 
below water-level. 


of welded steel and iron, inclosed in a 


solid steel-rai’ eage, incased in heavy 
masonry, over which is a close network 
of wires for protection against burglars. 
Over all is a beautiful marble and bronze 
outside finish. 

The directors of the bank are among 
the leading business men of Baltimore, 
and William H. 
Messrs. Woodward, Baldwin & Co., dry 


the 


are: Baldwin, Jr., of 


goods commission, one of largest 
houses in their line in the country, closely 
identified with Southern cotton manufac 
Elliott, of 


Brothers, grain and cotton com 


turing: Joseph P. Messrs. 
Elliott 
snission, well known throughout the cot 
ton-trade interests of the South; Robin- 


son W. 
Cator & Co., 


Cator, of Messrs. Armstrong. 


the largest wholesale silk 





a 














Merchants’ National Bank in raised 


polished letters on the frieze of the 
cornice. 
The entrance proper is through an 


archway ten feet wide, protected by an 


elaborate wrought transom grille and 


solid bronze doors. The inner vestibule 
and light storm-doors are all of mahog- 
any. Facing the entrance are the places 
of the four tellers, with the bookkeepers 


and general clerical ferce on the left, and 





discount departments, all inclosed by a 
richly-designed screen, made with Jane 


Lamartene marble and bronze. 


A lobby twelve feet wide continues 
around two sides of the room, giving 


ample space for the transaction of busi- 
The 
cashier’s and president’s departments are 
separated from the public by marble rail- 


ness with the various departments. 


| ing and bronze gates. 

The boardroom is in the southwest cor- 

| ner, on South street. It is handsomely 

| designed and finished in mahogany. The 
south wall is finished with a handsome 
mantel, having the seal of the bank artis- 
tically carved in relief, with bookcases 


on each side. 

All the furniture is of mahogany. Each 
desk is fitted with special lights, electric 
calls and telephones to connect with the 
in addition to a 


varions departments, 


THE MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL 





BANK, BALTIMORE, MD 


and millinery goods house in the country: 
Wm. Graham Bowdoin, of Messrs. Alex 
ander Brown & Sons, bankers, the parent 
of Brown. Shipley & Co. and 
Bros. & Co.; Frank Frick, for 
many years of Messrs. C. Morton Stew- 


house 


Brown 


art & Co., shipping and commission mer- 
but Thomas Kk. 
Messrs. Thomas K. Carey & 


chants, now retired; 


Carey, of 


The inside lining is 


Brothers, machinery tools and supplies, | 


known to readers of the 
Manufacturers’ Record; Francis’ E. 
Waters. of Messrs. R. T. Waters & Sons, 
the 


who are well 


large owners of timber lands in 


South and mills,and Douglas H. Thomas, 


president, 


Nowhere else in the world can 


there be found such a combination of 
resources and advantages for making 
a country great and prosperous as 
nature has bestowed upon the South. 
Here are concentrated the strong 
points of all other countries without 
their disadvantag.s and Baltimore 
is the industrial, commercial and 
financial leader of this favored land, 


| 


| ures, 


Great Banking-Houses United In a 
Trust Company Interested 
in the South, 
What Trust Companies Are, and What the Maryland 
Trust Co. Is. 


Changes in business methods have 
crowded in such swift succession upon 
one another that a retrospect of a few 


years reflects the most radical depart 


This is an age of great things. 


Events that ten would have 


caused the world to pause in amazement 


years 


ago 


are now matters of routine. With the 
| perfect action of a well-conceived ma- 
chine efforts and resources are now so 


combined and concentrated as to permit 


| 


) host 


achievements beyond the scope of indi- 
viduals. This union of the great moving 


forees in the business world—brains and 


| backing—constitutes the dominating le- 


ver in material progress which is harmo 
niously engaging hitherto scattered pow- 
ers in pushing forward the development 
the 
eycle of progress now rolling on extraor- 
The 
remarkable feature of this condi- 


and enrichment of the country. In 
dinary developments are common. 


tion, however, is the exactness and sim- 
plicity with which ordinary matters are 
handled. Institutions have sprung up 
under fostering influences whose object 
is to look out for the rights of individuals 
as well as those of combinations. Ques- 
tions affecting the comfort and security 
of the family as well as the legitimate 
conduct and maintenance on safe lines of 
great business enterprises upon which 
the solidity of business interests rest are 
now happily disposed of through the me 
dium of thsese institutions. Chief among 
them are the trust companies. Reliance, 
the synonym of their title, is the watch- 
word of their existence. How potent is 
that declaration—* trust lies at the basis 
of every scheme of human life and is the 
corner-stone of the temple of human hap 


piness.”” 


An institution that is immutable, sur 
rounded by safeguards practically be- 
yond the power of chicanery to over- 


throw and a central agent with whom in- 


tegrity and sound principles are controll- 


ing characteristics, such is the modern 
trust company. A general estimate of 


the importance of the trust company can 
furnish but an incomplete idea of its pos- 
sibilities. It furnishes an interesting 
chapter to examine in detail the opera- 
tions and powers of an institution of this 
class. It can be your guardian or cura- 
tor when you are under age; your agent 
or trustee when you are grown, if you 


are sane, and your committee or guar- 


Ds ; : ‘ 
| dian if you are not; your assignee if your 


bankruptcy is voluntary, and your re- 
ceiver if it is involuntary; your valuable 
friend while you live, and your executor, 
administrator or testamentary trustee 
when you die, 

This is the relation of the trust com- 
pany to the individual. More extensive 
still is its relation to the corporation. A 
build a water 
works, gas works, or seme other enter- 


prise affecting a city’s welfare is to be 


corporation to railroad, 


organized. Bonds must be issued to se- 


| cure the aggregation of capital needed. 


| become interested in it. 


and the invest- 
The enterprise 


Outside aid is necessary, 
ing publie is looked to. 
cannot afford the expense of an investi- 
gation by each of the investors who may 
There is a de- 
mand at once for some one of recognized 
standing and financial responsibility who 
an investigation and 
whose report the investing public will be 
willing to rely. Such a one must see that 
all proceedings connected with the issue 


can make upon 


of the proposed securities are regular, 
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that the mortgage securing them is prop 
erly drawn, and that it will invest powers 
to the 
be; 


selected that will not change 


in the trustees 


holders if 


protect security 


need and then a trustee 


must be and 


that will always be ready to do his duty. 


Moreover, when the securities are is 


sued, it is important for the stockholdet 
in the company to know that there is ne 
over-issue of the stock; hence there is 


the additional requirement that some one 
the 
ot 


register 


ol 


upon Whom all can rely will 


certificates, Again, the holder one 


the bonds issued may wish to have it reg 
so that if it should 


istered his 


money, 


ili nite, 


lost or destroyed hie could yet his 


Or a corporation, after having 


promulgated its securities, may need to 


Which, some one 


be reorganized; to effect 


of experience in that line must originate 
to phin. and a satisfactory agent must be 
neler teal WV ho cauh receive und hold the 


Various securities while the plan of re 


orgunization is being made effective. It 


is natural that the same corporate agent 
be called that 


any step forward and attempts to 


should on. Every city 
takes 
brouden out beyond the limited environ 
ol 


resources finds need for 


An 


Hecessury 


tient its own 


such an agenes issue of bonds may 


le deemed to provide for con 


for on growing 
be 


where 


veniences and) comforts 


hecessiiLry to in 


population, It is 


finuneial centres such 


le 


touch with 


securities can nivantageously placed, 


The 


carrying 


trust company is the medium for 


out such a transaction. 


as 


As population becomes denser, and 


wealth accumulates, demands of the 


and kindred classes increase in 


duties 


above 
these va 
bee ni 


volume, agent to whom 


rious are committed must 


t home; must never 


ways well and 


uway and never steal: must have no ex 


emptions; must have life everlasting; 


rich and stay rich; must have 


be 


must make no mistakes: 


must be 


no partialities; must subject to no pe 
litical influences; 
must do what he is 


told all 


must keep a complete record of 


never mitist 


forget; 


do, first, last and the time: 


what it 


does; must makeonly reasonable charges, 


and must have the learning, the experi 


ence, the diseretion not only of one man, 


but of a number of the most successful 
men in the community. Such is” the 
trust companys 


Following the range of the duties han 


dled the 
utility will be better appreciated. 


further, its 


It can 


boy trust company 
cupacity 
There 


When one is sick or 


represent an individual in any 


where his interests are concerned. 


may be an ocension 


goes on a journey when there is a tem 


porary need for some trained, intelligent, 


confidential and financially responsible 
agent, perchance to pay premiums on in 
collect the 


from stocks or bonds, or real estate, 


surance policies, to income 
to 
execute some detail of an open trust, to 
become custodian of a will or other im 
portant paper, and deliver it, if occasion 
warrants: indeed, to do any of the many 
things that one wishes looked after dur 
ing his absence. ° 


Many 
inherit 


young and inexperienced per- 
find 
themselves in situations that demand the 
of 


married woman has a sep- 


sons estates and 


suddenly 


intelligent foresight the experienced 
aneestor. A 
arate estate, and prefers to give personal 
An 


executor, administrator, or any one hay- 


attention to her financial affairs. 
ing charge of trust funds, may have the 
best legal advice, and yet be in need of 
other assistance in the proper execution 
of the financial side of his trust. 

But 
wishes to convey a part of his property 


be held 


son, for some daughter who has or may 


there comes a time when one 


to in trust for some wayward 


hereafter man incompetent to 


take care of her estate, or for some other 


marry a 


that has become dear to the 


PUL pose 
heart of the grantor; or it may be his de- 
sire to set aside a fund to accumulate for 


a given time, or he may wish to make a 


general assignment of his assets for the 
benefit of his creditors, or establish any 
other of the various trusts that he de 


sires to be executed by the trustee of his 


selection; or a corporation, private or mu 


Hicipal, may wish to establish a sinking 
fund that is to accumulate and be man- 
aged for a long term of years, or it may 
be that the trust to be executed Is con 


tained in a will and is vested in a selected 
executor or testamentary guardian or tes- 
timentaury trustee; or perchance a trus- 
tee has to be appointed by a court; there 
is need for an administrator, a curator, a 
receiver. 

of 


individual, 


guardian, a 


If any these trusts be com 


to 


one 


mitted an there is no as- 


surance that he will live to execute it, or 


that he 


enable 


will keep in such health as will 


him to give the trust proper at 


tention. Unexpected mental derange 


ment may come to him; and, if in health, 
he will need recreation, or he may have 
business that takes him from home at a 
time when the interest of the estate de 
mands his presence. Court records are 
replete with instances where men of the 
highest standing have gone wrong. <A 


bond may have been given for the faith- 
ful execution of the trust, but 


the 


ho super- 


vision is assumed by appointing 


p-wer over the dealings of either princi- 


pal or surety, and property among those 


estates are too often the monuments to 
| commemorate the worthlessness of the 
ordinary bond. Moreover, the indivdual 
trustee is usually selected by reason of 
his success in his own business—a suc 
cess achieved by giving his undivided 
time to his business, and just the man 


who cannot give due attention to the exe- 


eution of an outside trust without neg- 


lheeting his own business. To expect this 


for the small compensation that is usu 
ally allowed in trust matters is illusory in 


this utilitarian age. Again, while the in- 


dividual selected may be ever so faithful, 


yet it is more than likely that he has 


never before, or but seldom, discharged 


such a trust, while the special trust com- 
mitted to him may require for its proper 
execution the very best class of the most 
experienced talent. 

In the expansion of the South's finan- 
cial institutions which has accompanied 
the general development in business and 
lines the trust has 


industrial company 


become a conspicuous factor. The need 


has been urgent for large tinancial cor- 


porations, backed by unlimited resources 
by influential and = well- 


and managed 


known financiers, to handle transactions 
ot 
as the ability of banks and individuals. 
The the 
South and the consequent bond and stock 


of 


a magnitude beyond the scope as well 


growing railroud mileage of 


operations calling for large sums 
money, the issuance of State, county and 
municipal securities, and the floating of 
the 
ments that are developing in the South 
all 


demanded fiscal agents of a calibre ample 


bonds by great industrial establish- 


1 numbers, 


and rapidly multiplying i 


enough to take hold of and successfully 

carry out such operations. 
Investors are cautious in entering into 

are- 


the 


new enterprises and they require a ¢ 
ful of 


issuance of new securities by such a 


eXamination every phase of 
cor- 
poration before advancing funds for pro- 
moting corporate, public or individual en- 
terprises, 


Reulizing the value of such an institu- 
tion located in the South and conducted 


with particular reference to Southern 
transactions, a number of Baltimore 
bankers and business men who them- 


selves were closely associated with the 


South’s advancement, took up the idea | of Maryland Steel Co.; James Bond, 


and its fruition in the organization 


of the Maryland Trust Co., with head- 


saw 


quarters in Baltimore. 
The formation of this company was an 
It meant 


the establishment of one of the greatest 


tuspicious event for the South. 


financial institutions of the country de- 
voted almost wholly to Southern matters. 
In planning the corporation the policy 


|} was to concentrate all those elements of 


strength which past experience seemed 


to advise. The organizers were largely 
concerned in just the sort of transactions 
that the new company would be expected 
to their 


clients they had made investments of the 


handle. For themselves and 


character it was proposed to foster, and 
were personally familiar with the essen- 
tinls for snecess in such matters. 

The company was formed by a combi- 
nation of of the most 


some powerful 


| tinancial forces of this country, and also 


with strong backing in Europe. Consid- 


| ering the list of its stockholders, it is one 


of the strongest financial combinations of 


men in America. Among them may be 
mentioned Mr. Alexander Brown, of Al- 
exander Brown & Sons, the parent house 
of Brown Bros. & Co. and Brown, Ship- 
ley & Co.; Messrs. August Belmont, A. 
Iselin & Co., L. Von Hoffman & Co., 
Heidelbach, Ichelheimer & Co., Wm. J. 
Kennedy Tod, of New 
Wilbur, president, and 


the 


Trenholm and J. 
York; Mr. E. P. 
John B. Garrett, vice-president, of 


Lehigh Valley Railroad, of Philadelphia; 
who thought they would have handsome | 


Chas. F. 
more & Ohio Railroad; 


Mayer, president of the Balti- 
A. A. H. Boisse- 
vain, of London, and many of the wealth- 
iest men of Baltimore. Such an aggrega- 
tion of interests prifctically gives to this 
company unlimited financial resources, 

Location was an important considera- 
the 


lection of Baltimore was due to the com- 


tion with management, and the se- 
bination of facilities that would be here 
to such a As the 


leading city of the South, the home of 


available company. 


great wealth and world-wide noted for 


the conservatism, solid and honorable 


methods of its representative business 
men, the environment was exceptionably 
favorable. The city is fast forging ahead 
in all lines of business, and its growth is 


of a permanent character. Metropolitan 


in all its characteristics—a city already 
great, lacking nothing for convenience, 
comfort and luxury—its attractiveness 


appealed successfully to the management 
of the company. 

The Maryland Trust Co., apart from 
its remarkable advantages of men and 
Under 
which em- 


money, possesses a liberal charter. 
this it is engaged in a business 
braces the acting as financial agent for 


States, cities, towns, railroads and other 


corporations, transacting of a general 
trust business, lending money on ap- 


proved security, allowing interest on spe- 


cial deposits, acting as trustee under 
mortgages, assignments and deeds of 


trust, as agent for the transfer or regis- 
tration of stocks and bonds, and for the 
payment of coupons, interest and divi- 
dends, 

The company started business with a 
of $1,000,000, all 


increasing to 


capital stock sub- 
with 


85,000,000, 


scribed, privilege of 
The board of directors is composed of 
Willcox Brown, Wil- 
liam A. Marburg, of the American To- 
H. J. Bowdoin, of Marshall, 
Marbury & Bowdoin; Basil B. Gordon, 
of Virginia; Lloyd L. Jackson, of J. E. 
Ilurst & Co.; Frederick M. Colston, of 
Wilson, Colston & Co.; Joshua Lever- 
ing, of E. Levering & Co.; Gov. Frank 
Leopold Strouse, of Strouse 
Bros.: Clayton C. Hall, of Maryland 
| Life Insurance Co.; Frederick W. Wood, 


the following: J. 


baceo Co.: 


Brown, 





clerk Superior Court of Baltimore City 
and president American Banking & 
Trust Co.; H. A. Parr, of I. M. Parr & 
Son; B. N. Baker, of Baltimore Storage 
& Lighterage Co.; Andrew D. Jones, of 


Woodward, Baldwin & Co.: Harry Wal- 
ters, president of the Atlantic Coast 
Line: Alexander Brown, of Alexander 


Brown & Sous; T. K. Worthington, pres- 
ident Maryland Title Insurance & Trust 
Co.; W. B. Brooks, Jr., of Sanford & 
Breoks; J. D. Baker, president Citizens’ 


National Bank of Frederick, Md.; Au- 
gust Belmont, of New York; John B. 


Garrett, vice-president the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad, of Philadelphia, Pa., and 
A. A. H. Boissevain, of Blake, Boisse- 
vain & Co., London and Amsterdam. 
The active of the 
pany’s affairs is vested in an executive 


management com- 


committee composed of Col. J. Willcox 
Brown, H. J. Bowdoin, Basil B. Gordon. 


Lloyd L. Jackson, Andrew D. Jones, 
Clayton C. Hall and Alexander Brown. 
Mr. J. Willcox Brown, formerly of the 


banking-house of Brown & Lowndes, is 
president; Lloyd L. Jackson, vice-presi- 
Scott, and 
are the 
of Marshall, 
Col. 


General 


Bernard 
The 
members of the 
Marbury & Bowdoin, of Baltimore. 
Charles Marshall, was 
Lee’s chief-of-staff, is the senior of this 


dent; J. secretary 


legal advisers 


law 


treasurer. 
firm 


who 


firm. 

The existence of such a corporation as 
this, with the wealthy and important in- 
terests concentrated in its management, 
has had a beneficial effect that has been 
felt throughout the South. The South- 
ern men associated in its management 
means the manifestation of direct inter- 
est in Southern affairs, and since it was 
established two years ago this company 
has already become one of the most pow- 
erful financial factors tending to the up- 


building of the South. 


Alexander Brown & Sons, 

In its financial history Baltimore has 
some unique features of more than locai 
interest—features 
It 
boast of the city that for fifty years 


or even sectional 


which are of historic value. is the 
there has been no failure of any regule. 
banking institution, and in this respect 
alone it can claim a proud pre-eminence 


over any otler large city in America. 
Baltimore, however, above this. 
the of been the 
birthplace of a banking house of world- 


reputation and 


even 


claims honor having 
standing—oue of 


the few great international financial in- 


wide 


stitutions, and one which has a record 


of unbroken history without even a 
change of the name for even more than 
the Psalmist allotted to human life—- 


three score years and ten. 


In 1811 the banking house of Alexan- 


der Brown & Sons was established. 
From this emanated the houses of 
Brown, Shipley & Co. and Brown 


Brothers & Co—the parent house still 
retaining its original name—all workings 
in in financial 
It is doubtful if any other bank- 
ing institution now in existence has seen 


close connection opera- 


tions. 


eighty odd years of unbroken history. 
unmarred by any change in name. Mr. 
Alexander Brown, the present head of 
the house, is the fourth generation, and 
became the head of the house in 1888S, 
Mr. W. G. Bowdoin is the only partner 
in the Baltimore house. 

For several generations these houses 
have been noted forthe magnitude of their 
operations, both domestic and foreign, 
their exchange business having been very 
heavy. In their financial operations in 
connection with Baltimore they have al- 
ways taken a leading position, exerting 
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a powerful influence in the upbuilding of 
the city’s trade. But far beyond their 
local interests have been the magnitude 


of their operations which touched South- | 


ern railroad and financial interests. In- 
vesting, as they have done, millions of 
dollars—their own money as well as that 
of others—in great enterprises in the 
South, they necessarily kept ‘tn 
close touch with everything pertaining 
to Southern advancement. There ari 
two distinct classes among great bank- 
ing institutions—one a tearing down o1 
destructive element, seeking profits by 
wrecking what others have 
establish; the other a constructive force 
always alive to the broad power of a 
great concern to be a builder on a solid 
foundation. latter institutions 
are the great forces which are helping tuo 
turn the opportunities constantly 
sented to the utilization of materials for 
the creation of some new and far-reach- 
ing enterprise. They are not simp!y 
broad men; they are the truest patriots, 
for it is to such men that the wonderful 


have 


sought to 


These 


pre- 


progress of this country is so largely due. 
To this class—the upbuilders—the con- 
structors—belongs the house of Alexan 
der Brown & Sons. Its business has been 
not simply to handle the daily routine of 
banking, covering a great volume of do- 
mestic and foreign trade, but to create 
great interests which have a permanent 


influence upon the trade of the whole 
country. Messrs. Brown & Sons have 
handled many great railroad interests 


and enterprises of this kind, and they are 
now carrying out several which seem des- 
tined to be of international importance. 
They have shown their faith in the South 
by their works, for in that section they 
probably have larger investments than 
any other banking house in the country. 
The financing of extensive railroad un- 
dertakings, including a number of im- 
portant electric and cable lines, may al- 
most be said to be a part of the routine 
work of the concern so constantly are 
handling such operations. The 
magnitude of the financial operations 
may be judged from the fact that during 
the last five’ years—largely a period of 


they 


universal depression—Messrs. Alexander 
Brown & Sons have marketed an aggre- 
gate of $20,000,000 of securities, every 
dollar of which is paying its regular in- 
terest. It is a noteworthy fact—a recor 
such as few concerns in the world can 
show, that not a single bond issue put 
out by them has defaulted in its interest. 
The City Passenger Railway bonds of 
$2,000,000 issued by them at 102% are 
now selling at 114, the City & Suburban 
issned at 105 are selling at 112%, the 
Belt Line issued at 10144 com- 
mand now 105, and the last issue made 
the Second Ave. Pittsburg line, brought 
out at 9714, are now selling at 104%. In 
addition to their banking affairs, 
Mr. Alexander Brown is largely inter- 
ested in the Maryland Trust Co., the or- 
ganization of which was to a consider- 
able extent due to him, while Mr. Bow- 
doin is a director in the Merchants’ Na 
tional Bank, which, by the way, as stated 
elsewhere, almost claims historic rank 
with Alexander Brown & Sons, since it 
is the successor in Baltimore of the 
United States Bank, which ceased to do 
business when President Andrew Jack- 
son vetoed the renewal of its charter, its 
Baltimore branch being promptly taken 
up by the organization under a State 
charter of the Merchants’ Bank. 


bonds 


own 


The banking offices are located in the | 


Brown Building, corner of East Balti- 
more and Calvert streets, and their busi- 
ness covers all the departments of com- 
mercia! and exchange banking, the bank 
allowing interest on deposits of banks, 
individuals by agree- 


corporations and 


Ther éxecute orders for purchase 


inent. 


and sale of investment securities, and ne- 
gotiate railroad, municipal and other 
loans, having special facilities for this 
branch of their business, besides special 
| private wires between Baltimore, Boston, 
| Philadelphia and New York. They also 
| buy and sell bills of exchange on Great 
| Britain, Ireland, France, Germany, Brit- 
ish West Indies and other foreign points, 
and make cable and telegraphic trans- 
fers of money. They issue commercial 
and travelers’ letters of credit, available 
in all parts of the world, and have excel- 


| lent facilities for collections. 


The Baltimore Sun. 


though by no 


The Sun, j 


means 


Baltimore 

the 
newspapers, is in what 
ealls “the youth of old age, 


of American 
Victor Hugo 


among oldest 
and grows 
greater and more vigorous as its anni- 
| versaries increase. There are many per- 
sons now living who remember when the 
and have traced 


Sun was established, 


its course, upward and onward, from its 


establishment to the present triumphant 
It was a singular providence that 
directed Mr Arunah S. Abell from Phil- 
adelphia to Baltimore. Mr. Abell had, 
in the beginning of his career, to conquer 


time. 


obstructions which at times appeared in- 
surmountable, but he never faltered in his 
purpose, and, once firmly started on the 
road to success, he went on and on, “‘o’er 
all the ills of life victorious.” He had the 
He pos- 


which is 


sound mind in the sound body. 
that talent 
rarer than genius. He was master of all 
details of the publishing business and 
Iie determined to make his 
honest and 


sessed executive 


printer’s art. 
independent, 
The moral quality of the 


paper clean, 
enterprising. 
Sun, in such striking and honorable con- 
trast with the majority of metropolitan 
journals, has made it a welcome visitor 
to the home where virtue dwells. The 
Sun, as it grows in opulence, magnifies 
its independence, and can more and more 
afford to be the fearless defender of the 
people against despotism of party, as it 
conceives the status. It has hecome a 
maxim that the Sun can win any cause 
it champions and defeat any cause it 
The Sun is known to be unpur- 
This is one of 


opposes. 
chasable in its opinions. 
its principal sources of popular confi- 
dence, its broad stone of honor. While 
buttressed by these moral qualities, allied 
with a lofty sense of justice, the Sun has 
been a pioneer in adopting all mechanical 
or scientific agencies for the preparation, 
procurement and dissemination of all the 
news of the world. It is one of the few 
great papers of America that circulates 
everywhere, to a greater or less extent, 
and whose views on all subjects are lis- 
tened to with respect even by those who, 
for some reason or other, may not quite 
agree with its editorial articles. 

Now and then the Sun may, in perform- 
ance of high duty, offend some of its 
friends, but they 
with renewed affection, finding that they 
cannot do without their favorite paper. 
One of the most distinguished of Balti- 
more’s affairs, when he went 
abroad, always insisted that his confiden 
tial clerk should daily send him the local 
page of the Sun. Marylanders who 
settle in other States, or travel over the 
Union, seem lost without the Sun, and do 
not feel altogether banished if they can 
In a word, 


always return to it 


men of 


see Baltimore’s luminary. 
| to sum up what has been said, the Balti- 
more Sun stands almost among 
journals of the first magnitude for win- 
| ning popular and business prosperity by 
avoiding sensation and scandal, while 
covering intellectually the whole domain 
of current events. and mechanically all 
The 


alone 


the appliances of human industry. 


ciate a paper that is watchful of their 


liberties and reverent of their morals, 
in days when the majority of papers are 
accused of being more or less satanic. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 





Go where you will, when the question 
of railways is discussed, there is a con 
sensus of opinion that the Pennsylvania 
system is at the head of the list. For 
honorable 
ditheult to 


Considering 


expert, manage 
would be 


equal, much less a superior. 


sagacious, 
ment, it find an 


and varied interests involved, 


and the phenomenal pressure of the panic 


the vast 
or depressed years of 1893-94, what a 
grand the 
Company make in those days, that tried 


showing did Pennsylvanian 
the solvency of corporations as well as 
the souls of that the 
company, like a gallant ship in stormy 


men. It is true 
weather, had to be ready for the trial, 
but how splendidly, promptly, and yet 
mercifully, that crisis was met and sur- 
mounted. The model physical condition 
and equipment of the company was main 
tained, and the loyal zeal of every em 
ploye suffered no abatement. It is said 
that on many railways the working force 
goes forth with something like sullenness 
or indifference to performance of duty, 
while the cheerful alacrity of the Penn 
sylvania‘’s industrial army is like that of 
patriots stepping to the music of their 


country. We know of no railway that 


‘takes greater pride in the perfection of 


all details of its service. It would be 


difficult to say where any improvement 


could be made. Ordinarily, the people 
North and South, in the mass, think of 
the Pennsylvania Company as a distinct- 
ively Eastern and Western artery, rami 
fying in the 
Potomae and Ohio rivers, and connecting 
with the 


that portion of the continent. 


every direction north of 


universe at great centres of 

It must not be forgotten, however, that 
while the Pennsylvania Railway is in 
deed gigantically and beneficently devel- 
oped in the East and West, it also holds 
the key to the situation south of the Po- 
tomac. When the Atlantic Coast Line, 
the Plant system, the Richmond, Freder- 
icksburg & Potomac, the Seaboard Air 


Line, the Southern railways and _ their 
connections reach Alexandria, about 
seven miles south of Washington city, 


they are met by the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany and reach the federal capital, with 
eastern and western radiations, over its 
line. So many roads lead to the Pennsyl- 
vania as many rivers lead to the Father 
of Waters. 
ously affects the Pennsylvania Company, 


As no commercial shock seri- 


so, as commerce and trade revive, great 
works are accomplished in betterment, 
and the corporation becomes not 
fruitful for itself, but for 


sands of human beings in many Common- 


many thou- 
wealths, bound up in its grand and gen- 
erous earcer. The public does not often 
justly consider the prodigious difficulties 
of railway and management. 
The 
often inadequate understanding of the 


expense 
figures are stupendous. There is 
real value of a railway in developing ua 
country and increasing its private for- 
tunes. There is often demagogic outcry 
against railways, but it is safe to say 
that for every dollar earned by them for 
stockholders incalculable thousands have 
been, directly or indirectly, diverted to 
the public or private weal. The benefit 
of such a system as the Pennsylvania to 
all sections of the country cannot be ade- 
quately estimated. We are glad to know, 
however, that no railway corporation is 
more cordially and deservedly thought of, 
and the Pennsylvania managers appear 
to be prouder of their good name than 


|} they are of their material success. In- 


| 


that their success has largely come and 
remained because of their honorable rep 
utation. In this epoch, when sharp prac 
tice and all that implies is so commonly 
ascribed to many business methods, it is 


| praise indeed for the Pennsylvania that 
it is ranked among the highest for fair 


| dealing as well as enterprise, and that 


the people get the worth of their money 


| when dealing with this magnificent sys 


| motto of the State of Georgia: 


tem, that might with propriety adopt the 
“Wis 


dom, Justice, Moderation.” 


The Baltimore Storage & Lighterage 
Company. 





When the Baltimore Storage & Light- 
erage Co. was incorporated, in 1881, its 
projectors had no idea that in the course 
of a comparatively few years it would be 
one of the great steamship-owning corpo 


| rations of the United States, transport 


only | 


ing hundreds of thousands of tons of 
freight across the ocean every year. In 
the early days of its existence it was 
known by a very modest name, that of 
Co., which it 
was incorporated with a capital of but 
$100,000, 


It was prosperous from the start. In 


the Rohrer Scow under 


1SS8, two years after its organization, 
the capital was increased and the name 
the Baltimere 
Lighterage Co. In the 
company's big pier was built at Clinton 
At that time 


its business consisted of a general storage 


changed to Storage «& 


same year the 
and Ninth streets, Canton. 


and lighterage business, and was well ex 
pressed by its name. 

But the 
that 
the history of the corporation was not to 


business enterprise and the 


energy was manifested so early in 


be confined to a storage and lighterage 
business alone, and early began to seek 


new outlets. Steamships were char 


tered, loaded with cargoes and sent 


necross the The Surrey and the 


Suffolk, English ships, were the first that 


ocean, 


were chartered by the company for its 


transatlantic freight business, and the 
scheme proved to be such a profitable one 
that the company began the building of 
its own ocean steamers. As the business 
increased the capital was increased and 
new steamships were constructed until 
today the company has a paid-up capital 
of $1,900,000 and owns eleven steamers. 
Other steamers, which are chartered, are 
added to the service of the company as 
There is but little 


space on the company’s piers now for gen- 


oceasion demands, 
eral storage purposes, and the lighterage 
business, though large and satisfactory 
to its patrons, is small in importance 
when compared with the steamship inter- 
ests of the company. 

The Atlantic Transport Line is an Eng- 
lish corporation, separate from the Balti- 
more Storage & Lighterage Co., although 
the latter company owns the stock of the 
former, and the majority of the Lighter- 
Balti- 
In fact, the whole concern is dis- 
tinctively a Baltimore backed by 
Baltimore capital and directed by Balti 


age Company's stock is held in 
more, 


one, 


more brains and ability. 

The steamers of the line all fly the Eng- 
lish flag, the American navigation laws 
being such that a steamship line with 


vessels flying the stars and stripes is at 2 


disadvantage as compared with one 
whose vessels float the Union Jack. The 
vessels of the Atlantic Transport fleet 
are the Massachusetts, Manitoba, Mo- 


bile and Mohawk, each of 7600 tons, the 
Mississippi and Michigan, each of 5500 
tons, the Minnesota, 5000 tons, the Mis- 
souri, of Denmark rescue fame, the 
Maryland and the Montana, each of 4250 
tons, and the Maine, of 4150 tons. The 
freight business of the line is hetween 


i Sun is grand proof that the people appre- deed, it may be declared, with accuracy, | Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York 
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to London direct. On the westward voy- 
age the vessels stop at Swansea for tin- 
to the United 


the 


plate, which is shipped 


States in large quantities by line. 
ty arrangements with railway lines it is 
possible for shippers in the South, and, 
in fact, in every section of the country, 
to to 
Britain or on the continent of Europe on 


send goods any point in Great 
a through bill of lading 

For a long time the line confined its 
business exclusively to a freight service, 
and as far as the ports of Baltimore and 
Philadelphia 


freight business is done now. 


are concerned, only = a 
But within 
the last two years a comfortable, even 
luxurious passenger service has been es- 
tablished on the vesselsof theline running 
from and to New York. The service has 
been designed particularly for those who 


do not want to rush across the ocean at a 


six-day rate, but who desire to get all 
that is possible out of a sea voyage. In 


many ways it is unique. All the passen- 


gers are first-class. No second class or 
steerage passengers are carried. 

In ocean travel outside amidships state- 
are the 
there is but little trouble from the pitch- 
of the 


vibration from 


rooms most desirable, because 


vessel, and practically no 
the is felt. All 


the staterooms on the Atlantic Transport 


ing 


screws 


liners are amidships, for there are only 


twenty staterooms on each vessel, and 
they are so situated that those who oc 
cupy them can be as comfortable as it is 
possible for passengers on a steamship to 
be. Again, all the rooms are outer rooms. 
To prevent the vessels from rolling, the 
larger ones are fitted with bilge keels; in 
fact, everything possible is done to make 
the trip of eleven days from port to port 
a thoroughly comfortable one. These 
features, in addition to the rate, which is 
very much lower than that charged by 
the ocean racers, have already resulted 
in the building up of a good passenger 
trade for the line. 
Massachusetts, 
Mobile 


twin-screw 


The passenger steam- 
Manitoba, Mo- 
! 


all of 


«rs are 


hawk, and Mississippi, 


which are boats except the 
Mississippi, which is somewhat smaller 
than the others. 

In addition to its own line, the company 
has the Baltimore agency for the Tlam- 
burg American Packet Co. to Hamburg. 
the Lord Line to Belfast and Dublin, the 
Bristol Channel Line to Bristol and the 
Empire Line to Leith. 

The president of the company is Mr. 
Bernard N. Baker, son of the late Chas. 
J. Baker, 


prominently identified with almost every 


and a man who has been 


movement looking to the advancement of 
The other officers are James 8. 


vice-president; Charles G., 
Waldo Newcomer, 


his city. 
Whiteley, 
Ileim, treasurer, and 
secretary. 

The 
Building, 


Rialto 
have 


main offices are in the 


Baltimore. Agencies 
established at 4 Broadway, New 
303 Walnut Philadelphia; 
1 Salle street, Chicago, and 3071; 
street, St. Louis. Wil- 
Torrey & Field, Limited, 108 Fen- 
Oh, 


been 
York: 
234 Ls 
Pine 


liams, 


street, 
Messrs. 


church street, FE. are the company’s 
London agents, 


The Old Bay Line. 


Baltimore is proud of her institutions. 


commercial and otherwise, that have 


stood the test of time and splendidly ex- 
panded with its marvelous inventions. 
The Old Bay 


Baltimore institution, for it has long been 


Line may well be called a 


fumous, and in honoring itself, has made 
Maryland more memorable at home and 
abroad. In the early days of steamboat- 
ing the Old Bay Line had the best craft 
obtainable, and from year to year, as art 
ind science progressed in navigation and 
this has ad- 


all other things, company 





vanced with the age and its recurring 
wonders. We can remember when the 


side-wheel steamer “Louisiana” was con- 


sidered the perfection of marine architec- 
of her but 


ture for vessels class, she 


yielded to the improved “Virginia,” as | 


the “Virginia” was surpassed by the 
“Georgia,” and the “Georgia” by the 


“Alabama.” It would be hard to under- 
stand how, in the near future, even the 
Maryland Steel Co. could build a better 
and finer vessel than the “Alabama,” but 
if such should be the case, the Old Bay 


Line, when the necessity exists, will add | 


the latest marvel to their fleet. The mod- 
ern progress in shipbuilding has been in 
the of for 
wooden hulls, propellers for side-wheels 
and the of steam-power. 


Steamships are stauncher, swifter, 


substitution iron or steel 
concentration 
more 
commodious and more comfortably ele- 
gant. Electricity for 
illumination and other purposes, chiefly 
A veteran trav- 


comes into play 
for message conveyance, 
eler on the Bay Line boats, not content 


with touching a lever and lighting his 
superb stateroom, with its soft, springy 
couch and spotless linen, suggested to the 
president that 


needed, and that was, an electric button 


one thing more was 
to summon a servant in case of exigency. 
It was shrewdly suspected that the vet- 
eran, spoiled by luxury, did not want to 
get out of bed to procure a morning eye- 
opener, but his request was complied 
with. 

Always will water transportation for 
some kinds of freight be cheaper than rail 
carriage, and so the steamship has “come 
to stay,” especially on such an inland sea 
as the Chesapeake, with its fertile, pro- 
ductive shores, its varied interests, its 
noble rivers and creeks, where the most 
fish, oysters, terrapin, crabs 
The Old Bay 


Line is in demand for freight room, and 


and aquatic fowl abound. 


famous 


all seasons the decks of the big steam- 


in 

ers are crowded with produce of all 
kinds. Plying between such a metropolis 
as Baltimore and such a growing and im- 


Norfolk, with extensive 


rail and marine connections, the Old Bay 


portant port as 
Line has won not only the patronage and 
encouragement of the business world, but 
the traveling public. As a feeder to the 
Seaboard Air Line and its numerous con 
nections, the Old Steam- 


ship Co., the Old Bay Line has peculiar 


and Dominion 


commercial advantages, which are well 
understood and constantly availed of by 
the mercantile community. 

The modern tendency is to rush hur- 
riedly through life in pursuit of gain. So 
many men, no matter at what peril or dis- 
comfort, take all-rail trips to and fro. 
But there are many more who value their 
health, for the 


calmer sides of life. Such persons find a 


and have some regard 


delightful change in going from the ears 
to the boat, as relief from dusty, nervous 
motion. The very sight of the water at 
taltimore or Norfolk exalts them. What 
to be the 


powerful, elegant steamer, with a superb 


indescribable bliss on swift, 


stateroom, equipped and garnished with 


every luxury, coaxing delicious sleep. 





Perhaps in one thing the Old Bay Line 


has not improved, because there could be 
possible betterment—the 


the 


no positive or 
table. 
ment, the equipment, have been brought 


The paraphernalia, environ- 


up to the highest art, but there was no 


room to surpass the unsurpassable viands 


of Baltimore and Norfolk markets nor 
the method of cookery. To maintain 
what may, in human speech, be called 
perfection in the gastronomic and culi- 


nary departments, was all that the Old 
Bay Line could do, and this has 
It 
a table with admirable 


been ac- 


complished. is a fine thing, always, 


to sit at appoint- 


ments, in a reom glowing with 


| goes each way. 


artificial | of she 


sunshine or moonlight, and in genteel 
These externals appeal to the 


appetite 


company. 


emotions, and would create 
“under the ribs of death,” not to speak 
The Bay Line is 


famous for retaining in its employ all 


of a robust stomach. 
faithful employes, and so it would be dif- 
ficult to find waiters more respectful, ex- 
perienced and attractive. It is a pleas- 
ure to have seen these excellent colored 
men from year to year, and a painful 
sense of loss when they go to the silent 
majority. A Southern 
that he had found no such meals from 
Paris to Augusta, and he knew what a 
But it is super- 


gentlemen said 


toothsome spread was. 
fluous to speak of the Old Bay Line’s 
table, which has exceptional renown, and 
must always be memorable. The man- 
agement will meet all competition and 
keep up the high standard of the line, pro- 
the holding 
fast, however, to what is essentially good 
In the com- 
ing time of general prosperity there 
doubt that the Old Bay Line will be 
pelled to add to its fleet. 

We trust that the Old Bay Line may 
be, like the Union, perpetual, and that it 
will always remain one of Baltimore’s 
best and most famous institutions. 


gressing as age advances, 
or incapable of betterment. 
is no 


com- 


SOUTHERN STEAMSHIP LINES. 


Ilow the Furness, Withy & Co., Lim- 
ited, Have Developed 
Foreign Trade, 


Among the prominent English shipping 
corporations who appreciate the rapid de- 
velopment of the ocean trade from South- 
ern ports is the Furness, Withy & Co., 
Limited, of Liverpool and London. The 
I'urness Line of steamships has for years 
been an important factor in the South's 
shipping trade, and recently its owners, 
encouraged by the development of this 
business, have established an additional 
service. This includes steamships 
tween Newport News, Norfolk and Rot- 
terdam. It is termed the Blue Flag Line, 
and included in its fleet are the Lambert's 
Point and the Durham City. The pres- 
ent schedule is for semi-monthly sailings, 


be- 


to be increased as the traffic expands. 


The first vessel, the Lambert’s Point, 
will clear from this side about Decem- 
ber 14. 


Another division of the Blue Flag Line 
is in operation between the ports of New- 
port News and London, Liverpool and 
Each port has a separate ser- 
which at 
monthly. The Urd and the Huntingdon 
are scheduled to sail for London on De- 
10 The 


Langham and the Coronaare on the Glas- 


Glasgow. 


vice, present is about semi- 


cember and 25, respectively. 
gow route, and the Oregon and Sarina on 
the Liverpool route. 

Newport News has become one of the 
most important railroad terminal points 
in the country, the 
Withy & Co., Limited, have ample wharf 
facilities for taking on eargo, shippers 
have found it to their great advantage to 
patronize these steamship lines, which 
are doing much to build up the South’s 


and as Furness, 


foreign trade. They are also interested in 





und were the promoters of the Chesa- | 


peake & Ohio Steamship Co., which has | 


proved so successful that six large ves- 
sels are now in its fleet carrying full car- 
There is little doubt but 
that the additional lines established by 
this enterprising corporation will 
similar The American 
management of this company is located 


meet 
with success. 
in Baltimore, Mr. G. W. Rowley being 
the general agent, and from this point its 
great shipping business is directed. 





Tf vou wish to keep posted on the progress 


South 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


Of Expansion in the Tinware Goods 
Trade, 


A Well-Rounded Business Employing Over Nine 
Hundred Hands. 


The of Baltimore 
finds an apt illustration in the history of 
the house of Matthai, Ingram & Co. The 


expansion of this concern typities the ex- 


industrial progress 


pansion which has of late years made 
Baltimore of the 
centres of the country, with an aggre- 


one great industrial 
gate capital invested in manufactures of 
about $120,000,000, against $38,000,000 
1880. 
Twenty-five years ago, or in 1870, Messrs. 
J. C. Matthai and J. E. Ingram, under 
the firm name of Matthai & Ingram, es- 
tablished this house. In 1873 Mr. Geo. 
W. Knapp became a member of the firm, 


in 


which at that time gave its attention al- 
most to This 
ware, being made by special machinery 


wholly pieced tinware. 


originated by this firm, commanded a 


wide sale and the business steadily ex- 


panded. In 1880 Mr. W. H. Matthai be- 
came a partner, and the name was 


changed to Matthai, Ingram & Co. With 
the increase in trade enlarged facilities 
for manufacturing 
and extensions of the plant have been 
made by enlargements and new _ build- 
ings, until the factory alone now has a 


became necessary, 


floor space of over seven acres, while the 
offices and salesroom occupy a very sub- 
stantial warehouse of handsome design. 
lately constructed at 109, 111 and 113 
Hanover street. Over 900 hands 
employed in the factory, and this fact, in 


connection with seven acres of factory 
floor space, gives some idea of the mag- 
nitude of this business. The entire plant 
is equipped with the latest and most mod- 
ern machinery for turning out every line 
of tinware goods produced in such an es- 
tablishment as this. 

It would be difficult to imagine a plant 
having a more complete or well rounded 
covering the line of its 
In one building there is a well 


system whole 
work. 
equipped machine shop for making most 
of the tools and machinery needed in the 
factory; a tin plate mill of two stacks 
supplies the special grade of tin plates 
required; cutting and manufacturing de- 
partments produce the goods ready for 
japanning and enamelling; the enamel- 
ling department covers a floor space of 
17,784 square feet, and here the Grey- 
stone enamelled ware so popular is finally 
turned out. The enamelling composition 
is a secret preparation made in the firm’s 
own laboratory, and even the solder is 
In this is found the 
completeness of a well-rounded business, 
making its own machinery, its enamelling 
composition, and out of it all turning out 


made by the firm. 


a quantity as vast and a variety as great 
of highly finished tinware of all kinds as 
900 hands can produce. In this great es- 
tablishment Southern buyers can find 
everything that need be looked for in tin- 
ware and covering in their own factory 
detail of the Messrs. 
Matthai, Ingram & Co. are of course in 
a position to manufacture the highest 


every business. 


grade of goods at the lowest possible cost. 
an important consideration for buyers. 
Their line of manufactured goods now 
includes pieced ware, plain and retinned 


| stamped ware, japanned ware, galvan- 


ized and sheet iron ware and the cele- 
brated Greystone enamelled ware. It is 
not given to many concerns to be able to 
look back over a quarter of a century of 
unbroken progress in the expansion of 
and without materia! 


business any 


changes in the personnel of the members. 
{ 


read the Manufacturers’ Record, \ but such is the privilege of this firm. 
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Baltimore as an Educational Centre. 











Baltimore today possesses two of the 
best equipped educational institutions in 
Hopkins University 
This fact has 


the South—Jobhns 
and the Woman's College. 
come to be recognized and appreciated 
more and more each year. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 

The Johns Hopkins University, since 
its opening in 1876, has been one of the 
most important agencies in the country 
for the education of young men in all the 
liberal arts. 

Since 1893 it has had a Medical De- 
partment and the students now received 
may accordingly be grouped in _ five 
classes: 

Iirst, those who are looking forward 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and 
who pursue the four years’ courses of in- 
struction leading up to that degree. In- 
stead of one traditional curriculum, there 
ure seven “groups” of studies of equal 
dithculty and occupying the same amount 
of time. 

Second, the graduate department, 
where young men who have already re- 
ceived a baccalaureate degree are en- 
abled to go forward and pursue addi- 
tional studies in the higher departments 
of learning with or without reference to 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Third, students in medicine pursuing a 
four years’ course which leads to the de- 
xree of Doctor of Medicine. 

Fourth, physicians who are «admitted 
to certain post-graduate courses of pro- 
fessional study. 

Fifth, special students who are ad- 
mitted to such classes and laboratories 
us they are fitted to enter. 

The number of students in attendance 
at the beginning of the year 1895-96 is 
557. The whole number enrolled from 
1S76 to 1895 is 2738, of whom 1588 came 
from other States than Maryland and 
from various foreign countries. 

The number of professors and instruc- 
tors in the Faculty of Philosophy is 
eighty; in the Medical Faculty there are 
twenty-three professors and instructors. 

The university has conferred degrees 
upon 748 Four hundred 
and fifty-nine persons have attained to 


individuals. 


the baccalaureate degree and 358 to the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Seven buildings, including separate 
laboratories for chemistry, biology, ge- 
ology and physics, are devoted to the uses 
of the Philosophical Department. The 
newest and most attractive of these 
buildings is MeCoy Hall, consisting of 
four stories and a basement, and con- 
taining the general library and reading- 
room, a large assembly room and various 
seminary and class-rooms for the depart- 
ments of Languages, History and Phil- 
osophy. Levering Hall, the gift of a 
citizen of Baltimore, provides a home for 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of the university, and there is also a 
xymnasium for physical training. The 
medical school has two buildings in close 
proximity to the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital. 

Instruction is given in the following 
departments of learning: Mathematics, 
astronomy, (including applied 
electricity), chemistry, geology and min- 
eralogy, biology (including physiology, 
zoology, botany), Greek, Latin, Sanskrit 
and comparative philology, Hebrew, As- 
syrian, Arabic, Syriac, ete.; English lan- 
guage and literature; the Germanic lan- 
guages, the Romance languages, history 
and political science, logic, ethics and 
psychology. 

The University Library contains more 
than 70,000 volumes and over 1000 dis- 
tinct periodicals are regularly received. 
Many of the departments have special 


physies 


libraries, which are placed in the build | 
ings or rooms devoted to those depart- | 
ments, 

The university regularly issues a num- | 
ber of scientific and literary publications, 
including the American Journal of | 
Mathematics, the Chemical 
Journal, the American Journal of Phil- | 
ology, Studies in Historical and Political 


American 


Science, Studies from the Biological La- | 
boratory, the Johns Hopkins University 
Cirevlars. A journal of experimental | 
medicine is about to appear. 

In addition to the instruction given in 
the lecture-rooms and class-rooms, sev- 
eral courses of lectures are given during 
the winter months, usvally at five o'clock 
in the afternoon, to which the public are 
invited. These lectures present first as 
pects of literary, historical, philanthropic 
and aesthetic subjects. 
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Henry M. Hurd, A. M., M. D., LL. D., 
Professor of Psychiatry. 

Howard A. Kelly, A. M., M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Gynecology. 

Herbert B. Adams, Ph. D., LL. D., 
Professor of American and Institutiona! 
Llistory. 

William K. Brooks, Ph. D., LL. D., 
Professor of Zoology and Director of the 
Chesapeake Zoological Laboratory. 

Maurice Bloomfield, Ph. D., Professer 
of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology. 

Thomas Craig, Ph. D., Professor of 
Pure Mathematics. 

A. Marshall Elliott, Ph. D., LL. D.. 
Professor of the Romance Languages, 

William S. Halstead, M. D., Professor 
of Surgery. 

Hiarmon N. Morse, Ph. D., Professor 
of Analytical Chemistry and Sub-Diree- 
tor of the Chemical Laboratory. 

Minton Warren, Ph. D., Professor of 





There are yarious associations, com- 
posed of professors and students, which 
meet regularly for the reading of papers | 
on literary and scientific subjects. The | 


chief of these societies are the Philologi- | 


eal Association and the Scientific Asse- 


ciation, meeting monthly. There is alse | 
x Naturalists’ Field Club, divided inte | 
three sections, which make weekly ex- | 
cursions and report to the club monthly. | 
There are also numerous seminaries and | 
conferences for the presentation and dis- 
cussion of original papers, and journal | 
clubs for the reading of literary and 
scientific periodicals, 

The university annually offers to grad 
uate students, from any part of the coun- | 
try, twenty fellowships of the value of 
3500 each, and twenty university schol- 
arships, valued at $200 each. In accord- 
ance with the will of the founder, the 
trustees have established forty-five Hop- 
kins scholarships, thirty of which are 
annually awarded to graduate students 
from North Carolina and Virginia (fif- 
teen being allotted to each State), the re- 
maining fifteen being given to under- 
graduate students from Maryland. In 
addition there are two scholarships of- 
fered to residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia and five scholarships established 
by a lady of Baltimore to aid needy and 
meritorious students. 

The charge for tuition in the Philo- 
sophical Department is $150 per annum, 
and there are special charges in the la- 
boratories for the use of apparatus and 
for materials consumed. In the Medical 
School the tuition fee is $200 per annum 
and there are no extra charges. Physi- 
cians attending special courses pay $100 
for the year, or proportionately for sin- 
zle courses. 

The senior members of the faculty are 
these: 

Daniel C. Gilman, LIL. D., President of 
the University. 

J. J. Sylvester, F. R. S., D. C. L. (now 
Savilian Professor of Geometry in the 


loutin. ‘ 

George Henry Emmott, A. M., LI. M.. 
Lrofessor of Roman Law and Compara 
tive Jurisprudence. 

Heury Wood, Ph. D., Professor of Ger 
man. 

Edward Renouf, Ph. D., Collegiaic 
Professor of Chemistry and Acting Di- 
rector of the Gymnasium, 

John J. Abel, M. D., Professor of Phar 
macology. 

William H. Howell, Ph. D., M. D., 
Professor of Physiology. 

Franklin P. Mall, M. D., Professor of 
Anatomy, 

James W. Bright, Ph. D., Professor cf 
Kuglish Philology. 

William Hand Browne, M. D, Profes 
sor of English Literature. 

Herbert Eveleth Greene, Ph, D., Ceci 
legiate Professor of English. 

William B. Clark, Ph. D., Professor 
of Organic Geology. 

Nicholas Murray, A. B., LL. B., Li- 


| brarian, 


Edward H. Spieker, Ph. D., Associate 
Professor of Greek and Latin. 

Louis Dunean, Ph. D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Electricity. 

Ethan A. Andrews, Ph. D., Associate 
Professor of Biology. 

Joseph S. Ames, Ph. D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Physics and Sub-Director of the 
Physical Laboratory. 

Kirby IF’. Smith, Ph. D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Latin. 

Adolf Rambeau, Ph. D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of the Romance Languages. 

Alexander S, Chessin, Ph. D., Associ- 
ate Professor of Mathematics and Me- 
chanics, 

Charles L. Poor, Ph. D)., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy. 

Sidney Sherwood, Ph. D., Associate 
Professor of Political Economy. 

John Martin Vincent, Ph. D., Associ- 
ate Professor of History. 

Simon Flexner, M. D., Associate Pro- 





University of Oxford), Professor Emer- | 
itus of Mathematics. 
Basil L. Gildersleeve, Ph. D.. LL. D.. | 
D. C. L., Professor of Greek. 
Ira Remsen, M. D., Ph. D., LL. D., 


Professor of Chemistry and Director of 


fessor of Pathology. 


The Woman’s College. 
As has been said, the Johns Hopkins 
and the Woman's College together make 


taltimore the greatest educational cen- 





the Chemical Laboratory. 

Henry A. Rowland, Ph. D., LL. D., 
Professor of Physics and Director of the 
Physical Laboratory. 

’aul Haupt, Ph. D., Professor of tive 


tre from a high point of view, perhaps, 
in the United States. It would be en- 
tlrely unjustifiable to make so sweeping 
an assertion but for the incomparable 
superbly 


features of this the most 





Semitic Languages. 
William H. Welch, M. D., LL. D., Pro- 
fessor of Pathology and Dean of the 





Simon Newcomb, Ph. D., LL. D., Pro- | 
fessor of Mathematics and Astronomy. 


Dean of the College Faculty. 
William Osler, M. D., F. R. C. P., Pro- 
fessor of the Principles and Practice of | 





Medicine. | ¢ 


eation of women in the world. 


Medical Faculty. strength, earnestness, power. 


Edward H. Griffin, D. D., LL. D., Pro- | invalid. 
fessor of the History of Philosophy and | ern sense, and yet along the lines that the 

best civilization approves, is procurable 
| at this great Baltimore institution. 


equipped institution for the higher edu- 
There is 
something about it suggestive of grace, 
Compared 
with the average girls’ boarding school 


| it is an athlete in comparison with an 


Sducation in the highest mod- 


Concerning the superiority of the large 
‘ity over the small town as the best loca- 


tion for a high-grade educational insti 
tution for women, President Goucher, 
when asked for his views, replied: 

“So far as Baltimore is concerned thy 
conditions are somewhat peculiar. This 
city offers an unsurpassed oppertunity 
for the cosmopolitan culture of woman 
beenuse, being at the gate of the South, 
the student from that section finds in this 
climate the absence of that severity, and 
the consequent shock or strain on the ner 
which characterizes the 
North. In 


deed, this is so fully appreciated thiut 


vous system, 
xreat institutions farther 
mutiny parents deeply interested in leading 
Northern institutions for women have 
sent their daughters to Baltimore to se 
cure the advantages of this institution 
and its healthy location, Baltimore be 
ing the healthiest city in the world. 
“This,” 


students association with representative 


he continued, “secures to our 
young women from the North, South, 
Kast and West, who, reacting upon one 
characteristics for 
The Northern girl 


comes With her seriousness of purpose, 


another, assimilate 


mutual improvement, 


directness of thought and expression, al 
most brusque; the Western girl, genes 
ous, open-hearted, unconventional: the 
Southern girl, with piquancy of conver 
sation and grace of manner. Tnoa short 
time the effect is manifest, in that’ the 
Northern girls develop a grace of ex 
pression and of carring@ more like their 
Southern sisters, while the Southern 
girls, losing neither piquaney nor grace, 
become more serious in thought, talking 
more about things and less about people, 
While the Western girls develop that 
maidenly reserve always so attractive. 
Thus there is secured to the students s 
Worn liness, 


graceful and = attractive 


cosmopolitan, frequently remarked and 
highly commended, 


“ 


Again, the opportunity of meeting 
representative men who have largely en 
riched literature and contrilnited to the 
development of the various sciences is 
especially afforded by the conditions of 

proximity to 
$32,000,000 — in 


Baltimore society. The 
Washington, with its 

vested in’ museums, libraries, material 
illustrative of science, literature and art, 
all accessible to the students of the col 
lege, who, accompanied by their profes 
sors, make stated visits for special stu 
dies, offers excellent opportunities for 
students pursuing specific work to gain 
detailed and accurate knowledge. 

“In the next place,” said) President 
Goucher, “leisure is a fundamental con 
dition of culture, and artistic and liter 
ary surroundings are necessary for the 
development of correct tastes. The re- 
fined social life of Baltimore and its well 
established and exceptional literary as 
sociations give large opportunity for the 
broadest and most graceful development 
of taste.” 

The Woman’s College is to the aspiring 
young woman comparatively as much 
or more than Johns Hopkins is to the 
ambitious young man. The buildings 
and arrangements for scientific and lit 
erary instruction, as well as for the com 
fort and health of the students, are per 
haps the finest of their kind in the 
United States. if not in the world. Of 
these nine have been completed during 
the seven years since a beginning was 
made and eight more are contemplated. 
There are four college homes devoted to 
supplying from every desirable point of 
view all that appertains to wholesome 
home life. They are equipped with el 
vators and with 
kitchens at the top. The arrangements 


dining-rooms — and 


in the way of plumbing and ventilation. 
furniture and all that pertains to the 
health and comfort of the inmates are 





admirable to a degree that the inmate of 
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the average girls’ school can scarely 


realize, 
The 


very 


Lultimore Woman’s College in its 
The 


style is Etruscan, which in its massive 


architecture is an education. 


ness and simplicity suggests uncon- 
sciously to the student the importance of 
fundamental principles and permanency, 
the great care which has been given to 
the slightest detail aiding in the develop 
Dr. “the 
student atmosphere,” which is one of the 


chief 


ment of what (ioucher calls 


characteristics of this noble insti- 
tution, 
The faculty of 


the 


the Woman's College, 


exclusive of Latin School, is com- 


posed of twelve professors and associate 





professors, each capable of filling a chair 


in any of the higher institutions for the 


education of men, and in addition tothese | 


twelve professors there are sixteen in 


structors and assistants, 


ol the 


president in the world. 


The president 


institution is unlike any college 


secing a man of 


large fortune, he is devoting himself to 


this great work because it is congenial to 


The 


of the young women who are students at 


magnificent physical appearance 


this institution is an evidence of the at- 
tention given to physical training,—one 
of the points of prominence in the con- 
duct of this institution being a recogni 
tion of the fact that thoroughly cultured 
womanhood involves the development of 
body as well as that of mind and spirit. 
Indeed, every student on entrance is sub- 
jected to a physical examination by a 
lady physician, and should any defects 
be disclosed special exercises calculated 
to develop what is lacking are prescribed. 
The exercises, which ure of the Swedish 
system, are progressive, and no one is 
severely taxed, the chief objects being to 
promote the healthful activity of every 
symmetry of 
The in- 


structors in this department are Swedes, 


and to bring about 


organ 


form and ease of movement. 


yraduates of the Royal Central Gymnas- 


him and in harmony with a fitness which | 


natural qualifications and 


training have rendered singulartls 


educational | cative of strength. 
felicit 


tic Institute of Stockholm. 


stranger, ob 
the Woman's 


impressed with their 


As has been intimated, a 


serving the students of 


College, can but be 


healthy look and graceful carriage, indi- 


These are due to food 


nnd sanitation, as well as the result of 


cultivated 


contributed $200,000 to the Woman's 
College. 
Speaking of the general plan of the 
Woman's College, President Goucher, in 
conversation With a representative of the 
“The plan 


is to secure a symmetrical womanhood, 


Manufacturers’ Record, said: 


recognizing her threefold nature — the 
development of the intellectual being, 


under the guidance of specialists, broad 
and thorough, understanding the details 
of the subject, as well as its relations to 
all other departments of knowledge; the 
physical being, secured by the most thor- 
ough development and discipline, through 
the 


the direction of 


the careful and systematic use of 


Swedish 


medical 


under 
The 
must include the culture of the highest; 


system, 


experts, highest culture 


therefore the spiritual nature is recog 
nized as demanding the most careful con- 
sideration, and the Bible is scientifically 
taught as revealing the basis and scope 
of moral obligation. Thus are secured a 
intellect, a thoroughly-dis« i- 
plined body, dominated by a spirit loyal 
to the highest revelation of truth.” 


THOMAS P. GRASTY. 





} under the 
| Bros., with Alex. Falconer, a son-in-law 


chases in foreign markets. Mr. Hodges 
was deeply interested in the 
South, and took an active concern in the 
upbuilding of that section. The trade of 
his house covered the neighboring States, 


always 


and stretched southward from Maryland 
On the death of Mr. Hodges, 


some months ago, the business was or- 


to Texas. 


ganized into an incorporated company, 


old firm name of Hodges 


lof the late Jas. Hodges, and for many 





Mr. J. 
Frank Supplee, vice-president; Mr. Geo. 


years a partner, as president; 
L. Pender, secretary and treasurer, and 
Mr. Wm. R. Hodges and Daniel Larra- 
bee as directors of the company. 
Vice-President Supplee was for some 
years a member of the old dry goods 
house of Daniel Miller & Co., retiring 
from that to his full time to the 
Chesapeake Shirt Co., of Baltimore, of 


give 


which he was president, and which he 
had Mr. 
one of the most active workers in arous- 
the 
Maryland Day celebration at the expo- 
Mr. 


man of 


organized. Supplee has been 


ing enthusiasm in Baltimore for 


Pender was for years the 
the old of Hodges 


sition. 


eredit firm 





And be differs, too, from other col 


ous. 
lege presidents in that he has been the 
largest contributor to the endowments of 
the incorporated institution over which 
fact, Hall, 
which together with the ground on which 
it stands is valued at about $200,000, 


was the gift of the Rev. John F. Goucher. 


he presides. In Goucher 


being a massive granite structure of 


Etruscan architecture. The departments 
of natural science are doubtless the equal 
in point of equipment of those of the lead- 
ing universities for men, the apparatus 
being of the costliest and most complete 
kind, replenished year by year by impor- 
from The Woman's 
College not only prepares its students for 
entry to the Medical School of the Johns 


tations Surope. 


Hopkins University, now open to men 
and women alike, but the courses in the 
departments of chemistry and biology go 
far beyond the highest standard required 
Thereby such young ladies as may gradu 
ate as doctors from Johns Hopkins, after 
having gone through the Woman's Col- 
lege, will find that they have learned 
much in the latter institution that is of 
great assistance in their prosecution of 


medical practice. 





WOMAN'S COLL 


GOUCHER HALL 


EGE OF BALTIMORE. 


SOUTHWEST QUARTER OF CAMPUS. 


scientifie physical training, a thing which 
is, alas! too often neglected in ordinary 
girls’ schools. 

While the literary and scientific course 
is one that any man should be very proud 
to have graduated in, yet the accomplish 
The 


department of art is in charge of an in 


ments are in nowise overlooked. 
structor who has had the best advantages 
ubroad, and was the accepted exhibitor 
of first grade of the Paris Salon of 1892. 
She has also exhibited in the Salon of 
She is assisted in this work 
As 


class to 


other years. 
by ladies of the highest capability. 
many as seven went from one 
complete their studies in Paris. 

Although the moral training at the 
Woman's College is Christian, it is not in 
any sense seetarian. Its instructors are 
selected for their ability and character. 
without regard to their church relations, 
and 


about one-half one-half 


women, and among its pupils are mem 


and men 
bers of all religious denominations. 

The properties and endowments of the 
have an aggregate value of 
$1,250,000, and in this connection it is an 
interesting fact that the new mayor of 
Baltimore, Aleaeus Hooper, Esq., has 


college 


Hodges Bros. 


Among matters in which Baltimore 


claims pre-eminence are many business 


houses whose long and successful careers 


| have made them stand out as landmarks 


in the business history of the city. These 
institutions have a right to be proud of 
the long record of honorable dealings to 


| their credit, and Baltimore has a right 





to be proud of having many establish- 
ments of this kind, who for a quarter to 
half a and some even for a 
longer had an unbroken 
eminent success. Just half a 
ago, or in 1846, the house of 
Hodges Bros. was established by the 
late Hon. Jas. Hodges, who became as 


century, 
period, have 
line of 


century 


prominent in municipal affairs as in mer- 
cantile interests, having been mayor from 
1SS5 to 1887, and on several occasions 
favorably mentioned for nomination as 


governor. Under Mr. Hodges’s active 
management, this became one of the 


most noted houses of the country in dress 
being 
and 


goods, white goods and notions, 
heavy direct importers of British 
Continental their 
buyers constantly eareful 


goods, having own 


making pur- 





BENNETT HALL. 


Bros., and Mr. Larrabee was connected 
with the same house for nearly forty 
years, having for the last thirty years 
had charge of their Washington branch, 
in which city he has a large and valu- 
able trade. Mr. Wm. R. Hodges, who 
maintains the family name in the com- 
pany, is a son of Mr. Jas. Hodges. Thus 
in this incorporated company are concen- 
trated the strong forces which helped to 
develop this great business, with the ad- 
dition of Mr. Supplee, long intimately 
identified with the dry goods interests of 
the city. 

It is an interesting fact that this firm 
occupied the first iron warehouse ever 
built in Baltimore, just as the Sun 
erected the first iron office building ever 
constructed in this country. 

There are but few firms, especially in 
the dry goods trade, anywhere in the 
country which can look over a history of 
half a century—a history whose length 
is necessarily proof of a solid and sub- 
stantial foundation and of broadminded, 
fair dealings—for none but such could 
live for fifty years, and of this recori 
Hodges Bros. can rightly claim a jus* 
measure of pride. 
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~ LEADING BALTIMORE BANKS 


WANT IN G SOUT 


Hk RN BUSINESS. 





GEO. O. MANNING, 
Vice-President. 


EUGENE “LEVERING, 
President 


National Bank oi Commerce 


OF BALTIMORE 
No. SOUTH STREET. 
CAPITAL, $300,000. Surplus and Undivided Profits, $94,900. 


Accounts of Individuals, Firms, Corporations and Banks Solicited upon Liberal Terms. 
DIRECTORS 

Coffee John A. Tompkins, 
Sanitarium 

Wm M Powell, of Wm. M. Powell & Co., Whole- 
sale Grocers 

Henry Williams, President Weems’ Line Steamers 

J. Wm. Middendorf, of Middendorf, Oliver & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers. 


JAMI S| R. -EDMU NDs, 


Cashier. 


2 


4 


Eugene Levering, of E, Levering & Co., Treasurer Thomas Wilson 
Importers. 

Geo. O. Manning, of John S, Reese & Co., 
til izeTs, 

Hon. John C. King, Attorney at Law 

Chas. Markell, formerly of Chas. Mz arkell & So ms, 


Wholesale Spices. 


Me National 
Farmers & Planters 
ee So B ank of Baltimore. 


Philip T. George, 
ENOCH PRATT, President, 


Fer- 














Capital, $800,000. 
Surplus and Profits, $650,648.82. 


E. Stanley Gary, 
David L. Bartlett, 
John A, Whitridge, 
Skipwith Wilmer, 
Benj. F. Newcomer 
Francis White, 

H. Irvine Keyser, 
John Pleasants. 


FQUITABLE NATIONAL BANK, 


ORGANIZED MARCH 3, 1891. 


15 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


RICHARD CORNELIUS, Cashier. 





Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $55,000. 


J. D. FERGUSON, Presipenr. HENRY B. WILCOX, Casuier. 


Accounts of Individuals and Corporations Solicited. 


Every Accommodation Consistent with GOOD BANKING Afforded Our Customers. 


AMBLETON & CO. 


... BANKERS... 


Negotiators of Municipal and Corporate Loans. 
Investment Securities of the Best Class a Specialty. 
Deposit Accounts Received Subject to Check at Sight. 
Discounts Granted. 





9 South Street, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Stocks, Bonds and other Securities Bought and Sold on Commission in 
this and other markets. 





JOHN S. GITTINGS 


JOHN S. GITTINGS & CO. 
BANKERS ___ 


BALTISORE, 1D. 


WM. H. BOSLEY. 


MEMBERS OF 
BALTIMORE 
STOCK 
EXCHANGE. 


ROBT. W. SMITH, JR., CASHIER. 
MONEY RECEIVED ON DEPOSIT, 
SUBJECT TO SIGHT DRAFTS 


Buy or Sell Stocks and Bonds in this as well as New York, Philadelphia and Boston Markets. 
y ’ | 

















F, H. CATHCART, 
Secretary, 


WM. C. HALE, 
Vice-President. 


J C, DAYTON, 
President 


UNION LOAN & TRUST CO. 


CAPITAL, 


Postoffice Box 161, 


$100,000. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Reliable Agents Wanted to Sell Our Guaranteed Debenture Securities. 


R. M. MITCHELL, Gen. Manager. | 


R. B. SPERRY & CO. 


Dealers in 


SOUTHEKN SECURITIES, 


239 East German Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
OUR FACILITIES ARE UNEXCELLED. 





JOSEPH A, McKELLIP, Cashier 


Of Baltimore 


Chartered i856. 


. JUDIK, President ead — 


People’ s Bank a" 


CAPITAL PAID UP, $225.000. 
COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY Cor. Sharp and Lombard Streets. 





J. WM. MIDDENDORF, WM. B, OLIVER 


Middendorf, Oliver & Co. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


(KEYSER BUILDING,) 


No. 213 E. German Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


MEMBERS BALTIPIORE STOCK EXCHANGE. 





LEADING BALTIMORE BUSINESS HOUSES. 


TREGELLAS, HERTEL & CO. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Dry Goods ana Notions, 


Lines Carried Especially Adapted to the Southern Trade. 





— ____________ 


YOUNG, CREIGHTON & DIGGS, 


MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 
ano JOBBERS, 


BOOTS and SHOES 


Hopkins Place and German Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 











R. Q. TAYLOR & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers 


Hats, F urs and Umbrellas. 


- AGENTS FOR. 


_— & CO., New York. 
5 N. Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 





CHRISTY & CO., London. 
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LEADING BALTIMORE HOUSES 


_WHICH INVITE SOUTHERN TRADE. 








ESTABLISHED IN 1831. 
JOHN E. HURST & CO, 
Jo 
SEH 


BALTIMORE, MD. 











—— = 
oOo 


—— 


The Largest__ 


IMPORTING AND JOBBING 


DRY GOODS 
NOTION HOUSE 


John E. Hurst & Co. South of Mason and Dixon’s Line. 



































ESTABLISHED 1816. 


ETERS AND TOURS OF MUTT LINERY, 


Silk Goods, White Goods am Notions « Woodwat d, — 
_— Baldwin FF 


mE rg San C 
5 rie & Co. 
= 
/E Import an y — ~" ALL the latest 
novelties always 


=z DRY GOODS 
= Commission Merchants, 


NIST Ni, caro Kk CO... 


nd 11 West Baltimore Street, 
4, 6, 8 and 10 West German Street, 


gee BALTIMORE, MD. —<«— BALTIMORE, MD. 

















go and 11 Hanover St. 
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BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 


Founders and Engineers. 


Architectural Iron Works, Fire-Proof Construction. 


HOT WATER AND STEAM 


HEATING APPARATUS. 


GAS PLANTS COMPLETE. 


Hydraulic and Steam Elevators. 


E. Cor. German and Calvert Streets. 
(Keyser Building.) 


Office, S. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





For Bones, Phosphates, Tankage, Ores, Clay, 


Works, Pratt and Scott Streets, 
Fish, Scrap, Salt Cake, etc. Fertilizer 
Machinery, Mixers’ Rolls, Breakers, etc., 


Davids’ Patent etc. Marine Railways, Clay Temperers. 
wee Disintegrating Mill. 


JAMES MURRAY & SON. 102 to 108 York Street, BALTIMORE, MD 


ROYAL BLUE LINE 


New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington via 


baltimore « (Ohio Railroad 


Fastest, Finest and Safest Trains in the World. 


he Trains are vestibuled from end to end and 
protected by Pullman's improved 


ANTI-TELESCOPING DEVICE. 


ALL THE CARS IN ALL THE TRAINS ARE 


Heated by Steam and Lighted by Pintsch Gas. 


CHAS. O. SCULL, 


General Passenger Agent. 























R. B. CAMPBELL, 


General Manager. 
BALTIMORE, MD 


—_ RallWay... 
ATLANTA EXPOSITION 


SCHEDULE AND SERVICE UNSURPASSED. 





Three ms ga Daily 


.TO THE. 





To Florida, the Land of the Sky, the South, New Orleans, 
Memphis, the Southwest, California and Mexico via Southern 
Railway in Pullman palace cars is the route of the Tourist, | 
Healthseeker and all others who desire comfort and luxury 
at the minimum of cost. 


J. M. CULP, 
Traffic Manager. 


W. A. TURK, 


General Passenger Agent. 


Db. © 





WASHINGTON, 


THE JOS. KR. FOARD CO. 


Steamship and Forwarding Agents. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


LINE STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 


UNITED STATES AND WEST INDIES 


EARN 


MARYLAND STEEL COMPANY 
PENNSYLVANIA STEEL COMPANY 


SHIPPING AGENTS 


Owners of Powerful Steam Tug “PENNWOOT 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


No. If South Gay Street, - - 


Patterson, Kamsay & Co. 
Steamship 
oents an 
brokers, 


South ay Street, 





AGENTS FOR 


Johnston Line Steamers, 
ol, England, and Vera Cruz a 
Mexico 


To Liverpo nd Tampico, 


Donaldson Line Steamers, 


To Glasgow 


Blue Cross Line Steamers, 


fo Glasgow, Newcastle, Hull, Havre, Bordeaux 


Puritan Line Steamers, 
To Antwerp 


Liverpool, Brazil & River Plate S. S. Co. 
(Lamport & Holt’s Line.) 
0, Bahia, Rio Janeiro 


lo Pernambuc md Santos 


P. O. Box 68, 
Robt. M. Sloman’s Line of Steamers, nour ; 
lo Pernambuco, Rio Janeiro and Santos, BALT I] IORE. 
AND = 


The Thames & Mersey Marine Insurance isan cialis 





Company, Ltd. “CEREAL” 
OF LIVERPOOI Te @ MANCHESTER ene ee ae 
mnection with the 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


RALEIGH, 
AUGUSTA, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


RICHMOND, 
CHARLOTTE, 


DANVILLE, 
COLUMBIA, 


To ATLANTA, 


AND ALL POINTS SOUTH. 


The superb new Steamers of this line, first-class in every respect, leave Vier 
19 Light Street Wharf, Baltimore, daily (Sundays excepted)’at 5 P. M., connect- 
ing at West Point, Va., with trains of the Southern Railway System for all 
Southern Points. 

THE MOST PLEASANT AND ENJOYABLE ROUTE 


TO THE SOUTH. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
No. 530 LIGHT STREET, 


REUBEN FOSTER, 


General Manager 


= LEAD PIPE » SHEET LEAD 


FoR SULPHURIC ACID CHAMBERS 
‘ordereto ING JAMES ROBERTSON MANUFACTURING CO.. Baltimore, Md. 


E. J. — 


General Freight and Ticket Agen 








WHEN IN 
NEED OF 
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WM. C. KOBINSON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Lubricating 


OILS... 


Cylinder, Engine, Spindle, Loom and 


Dynamo Oils. Greases. 





YOUR CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
OFFICE, 217 SOUTH S’TREET, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dobler & Mudge. \@ 


NWA 
ile 


PAPER 


P+ 
ile 


Baltimore, Md. 
BAUGH & SONS COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
FERTILIZERS AND GUANOS. 








at Low Prices for winter shipment, 


’ : , 
We are also otfering 


Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone [leal, 
No. | Peruvian Guano, 
High Grade Animal Bone Fertilizers, 
Fine-Ground Dried Fish, 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


BAUGH & SONS COMPANY, 
Manufacturers and Importers 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

NORFOLK, VA. 


412 East Lombard Street, 


Dickson’s Wharf, 








THOS. Hw. WHITE oe co. 


FERTILIZER Materials and Chemicals, 


104 Commerce Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


{34 Van Buren Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


GILPIN, LANGDON & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Drugs and Patent Medicines 


MILLERS OF 
“NONE BUT THE BEST’? DRUGS AND SPICES. 


Orders entrusted to us will receive satisfactory attention. Cheap qualities are incompatible 
with good medicines 


BALTIMORE, MD. 














rATUESCO Fy ocRING ‘ILLS 


1774...1895 


oe og es 8: ee 


PERFECTION 


THE 


) Premier Flour 


OF AMERICA. 


Unsurpassed for Bread, 
Biscuit and Pastry. 





C. A. GAMBRILL MFG. CO., Proprietors, 


OFFICE NO. 214 COMMERCE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Baltimore Bag Factory 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE JOHN C. GRAFFLIN CO. 


Importers, Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


BAGS, BURLAPS, TWINES, ETC. 


Rawlings Implement Co, 

















...-A COMPLETE LINE OF.... 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
AND VEHICLES. 
No. 209 S. Charles Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED 80-PAGE CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION, 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


J.W. BOND & CO. 


©. B. ZANTZINGER, PROPRIETOR. 


School, Church an ()ifice Furniture 


SOUTHERN HEADQUARTERS FOR 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 


404-40G E. Baltimore St. 





BALTIMORE; MD. 


JNO. C. MURPHY 


CAROLINE IRON WORKS, 


Corner Caroline and Lancaster Streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 


PLASTER for SMELTING POTS 
BREAKERS For Shot and 


Sheet Lead Works. 

















H. C. LARRABEE. 
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ESTABLISHED 
~™ 


BURR 
STONES 


ALSO, 


Roller Mills, Smut Machines 





For All Purposes 
Manufactured by us. 


«—(eneral Mill Machinery. 
B. F. STARR & CO. 


fee BALTIMORE, MD. 





Oldest Electric Railway Contractors in the South. 


DAVID E. EVANS & CO. 


Electrical 2 
Mechanical 
= Engineers, 


FAcToRY---7, 9 AND 11 HARRISON STREET. 
OFFICE---229 EAST GERMAN STREET. 





BALTIMORE, MD. 


Efficient Corps of Consulting, Electrical and Mechanical Engineers. 














12 N. Charles St. BALTIPIORE, 1D. 


Patapsco Kubber Co. Zes 
ae 


Manufactured Rubber Goods of Every Description, and of the Best Quality , 


and at the Lowest Possible Prices. 


Rubber Boots 


For the BOYS. 


Cape & Box Coats 


For MEN. 


Mackintoshes 


For MEN and WOMEN. 


Cravenettes 


For WOMEN. 


Better than all the medicine in the world for coughs and colds 
is to provide yourself with Rubber Boots and Mackintoshes. 


For the GIRLS. 


For BOYS and GIRLS. 


ee Agents for a South for Goodyear’s I. R Glove Mfg. Co. of New York, celebrated 
ine of Rubber Boots and Shoes. New York Belting and Packing Co., Limited, first quality Mechan- 
ca ~y Rubber Goods. Go lumbia _“~ bber Works oa be De uggists’ and Stationers’ Rubber Sundries. 
Boston Rubber Co., “Bell Brand’’ Mackintoshe Cc. 


THE PATAPSCO RUBBER CO. 


F. N. CONRAD, Manacer. 12 N. CHARLES ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


CHAS. Ww. SIMPSON, 
Carpenter and | Builder, 


4. S. FREDERICK ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Hy it for the NORTON DOOR CHECK and SPRING. Closes doors without slamming and 
without bre skit ng of glass 

















Gossamers | [3 


Rubber Coats | 


J. O. DEVRIES, 


POPLAR *» HARDWOODS 


IN COMMISSION, 
51 epertaiin” Record ee BALTIMORE, MD. 


J, van HALL 


EXPORTER OF ee. 


| Room 841 Equitable Building, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





WALNUT, WHITE OAK, POPLAR 
and HICKORY 


LUMBER * LOG: 








MANUFACTURERS AND OTHERS 


- HAVING. 


Walnut, ? oplar, Cypress, (sho Oak 


FOR SALE—SAWN OR IN THE LOG, 
WRITE TO 


PRICE & HEALD, 


Wholesale Dealers, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


YARDS: BRISTOL, TENN., 
LOCUST POINT, BALTIMORE, MD. 





Clarksburg, West Va. Manufacturers’ Record Bldg, Baltimore, Md. 


PRICE & CO. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


em | umber | ogs & Staves. 


—~ WRITE US. 








JOHN M. KEELER— wy 
Baltimore's Largest Exclusive Tailoring Establishment 


5 NORTH CALVERT STREET, opposiTe EQUITABLE BUILDING 


JOHN M. KEELER—= 
Ballimore’s Largest Gentlemen's Furnishing Establishment, 











FAYETTE STREET, opposite POSTOFFICE. 





The Onginal Gandy 
on Duck Gsling, owe 


pecia c 
weal & ro Pres aos. nd fo 
elts are ng te ed to mois 
e the “GANDY” 















| SovTHERN Ao axrs.—L. M. Rum Mo.; Smith-Courtney Co. 
| Gardware Co., Atlanta, Ga.; oy La.; W. E. Caldwe ido, ‘Loutaviite, 





} Lente 
w Orleans, 











Yellow ‘Pine, 
Cypress, Poplar 


Bought and Sold in Cargo and Car Lots. 


S. ECCLES, Jr. 


Wholesal> Lumber Dealer, 





MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD BUILDING, 
BALTIMORE, MD 


COLUMBIA BUILDING, 





NORFOLK, VA 








RECORD. 


24 NN ction nticteimsthcd tim nd 











Stationary 
ad Marine 


ENGINES in 








pecial Machinery | 


Built from Designs Furnished 
Or to Meet Stated Eecivementa. 





Simple and Multiple Expansion, for Mills, Factories and Electric Plants. 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT OF 
a BLAST FURNACES, 
ROLLING MILLS 
| ao STEEL WORKS. 





Stationary 
and Marine 








Corliss Engines 


Main Office and Works: 


SPARROWS POINT, MD. 


2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


BOILERS 


Dredging Machinery, 
Steam and Hydraulic Presses, 
Iron, Steel and Brass Castings, 


MARYLAND STEEL COMPANY, Engineers, Founders and Machinists, 


8 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON. 


208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





>. B. SEXTON & SON, 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 


Baltimore F ireplace Heaters 


of the Best 





Grand Hea er. 


so Manufacturers 


_ Stoves, Ranges: and Furnaces. 
See Seu for Testimonial Bok . B. SEXTON & SON, i 


Found, i to 527 W. Conway . Warehouse, 23 £. Lombérd St. acarae radiating surface 


wledged by 1 val in us eof ‘feel: pe ortabie 


the trade and public BALTIMORE. MD id brick-set. 


A full line of RANGES AND COOKING STOVES=-Excellent Bakers ; 
of Fuel; Easy to Manage; [ade of the Best [laterial. 


DRY KILN 


““) «Reaches the highest point of perfection 
in drying by the 


Moist Air 
3 Process. 


*)() TONS OF WATER is the daily 
- amount which a single room 
Kiln 17x100 feet extracts from lumber. 
Has many 


New Fi eatures of convenience 
never before applied in Kiln Drying. 


Stee/ Trucks with roller bear- 
ings and steam apparatus of Highest 
Class obtainable. 


Costs Less ("sme capacity 


than any ever de- 


Sexton's 





aoBvusny Suijeipey 
UMOG MO] Parosdusy Ss ,U0ORKAS 





Economical in Use 





~--+THE SPECIAL ---- 


Automatic Compression 














| indorsement from users. Address 


V.L. EMERSON & C0. 


210 E. Lexington Street. 
oR BALTIMORE, MD. 


STANDARD DRY KILN CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 








vised. Send for Catalogue B and 


,| THE 
ATLANTIC 
COAST 

LINE 
FOSTERS 

| NEW 
INDUSTRIES 


And provides every 

facility for reaching 
Northern markets in the 
shortest time and at lowest 
rates. It offers 
unequalled advantages to 


Northern 
Manufacturers 


shipping goods Southward. 
The section of country which 
the line traverses 

abounds in game and fish 
and beautiful scenery. 

The hunter or tourist will find 
much to delight them. 
Correspond with 


T. M. EMERSON, 


Trattic Manager. 


H. M. EMERSON, 


Assistant Gen. Freight Agent. 


WitmincToN, N. C. 


Attractive Illustrated Pamphlets sent 
free on application. 


























The S. D. Warfield Co. 


336, 338, 340 and 342 North Street, | 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





COMPLETE PLANTS for the 


Generation # Transmission of Steam Power 


Shafting, Hangers, 
Pulleys, Belting, ete. 


DYNAMOS, MOTORS, 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS. 


ARC LAMPS aud ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Automatic Steam Engines, 
Throttling Governor Engines, 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL, 


Steam Boilers, 


HORIZONTAL AND VARTICAI OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Write for prices. 


Complete Electric Light and Railway Plants. 





Economy of 
Operation, 
Safety and 
Greatest 
Eificiency, 
Write for 
Book 

“ How to 
Generate 
Steam 


* 


| The Zell lacie Water-Tube Safety Boiler. 


CAMPBELL & ZELL CO.. Manufacturers, Baltimore, Md. 





Economically,” 
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Wasting Money. 


The MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD is a 
thorough believer in a liberal expendi- 
ture of money by the peuple of the 
South for advertising to attract attention 
to the advantages of this section. It 
believes that every community which 
judiciously and _ persistently spends 
money to draw settlers and investors 
will be benefited, but it is much to be 
regretted that so large a proportion of 
the money spent for these purposes by 
many communities is worse than wasted 
by being in papers which are without 
influence or standing. A New York 
daily, the most sensational paper of the 
country, is now seeking to secure write- 
ups from various points in the South, 
and is endeavoring to obtain the backing 
and co-operation of Southern railroads 
for its undertaking. The MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ RECORD believes that money spent 
in that paper for purposes of this kind 
will be far less effective than if it should 
be spent in papers of higher standing 
and influence in financial and general 
business circles. There are many North. 
ern and Western papers in which the 
South could to advantage spend money 
in advertising, although we believe that 
the MANUFACTURERS’ ReEcorRD and the 
Southern States magazine are the best 
possible mediums for wisely expending 
money in making the South known. 
But when the South does go into North- 
ern and Western papers it should seek 
the very best mediums, and not the 
sensational ones, which carry no weight 
or influence. A circular issued by one 
of the Southern railroads in regard to 
the effort of this New York daily to 
secure business of this kind,says: ‘An 
opportunity will be afforded to the most 
improved and enterprising sections to 
be represented by correspondence de- 
scribing the local resources, facilities, 
etc.”” The circular, however, fails to 
state the rate per line which the paper 
proposes to charge, and fails to say that 
the “improved and enterprising sec- 
tions,’’ judged by that paper’s standing, 
will simply be the sections which take 
the greatest number of lines in its fake 





write-ups, which will be read by no one. 


The South as a Ship-Builder. 


In every line of 
which the South has secured a good 
footing it immediately, by virtue of the 


manufacturing in 


lower cost of production, has been en- 
The 
growth of cotton manufacturing, of iron- 
making, the fact that Southern-made 
furniture is being shipped into New 


abled to underbid all competitors. 


England, are all illustrations of this 
point. It is, however, emphasized with 


unusual force in the bids made last 
week by leading American ship-builders 
for the construction of two battle-ships 
for the government. The bidders were 
the two great ship-building firms, the 
Cramp Company, of Philadelphia, and 
the Union Iron Works, of San Fran- 
cisco, both of whom have heretofore 
been doing heavy work for the govern- 
ment, and against the bids of these two 
concerns the Newport News Ship-Build- 
ing & Dry-Dock Co. entered the com- 
petition and offered to build one battle- 
ship for $2,350,000, or two for $2,250,000 
each. 
than that of the Cramps, and nearly 
$400,000 less than that of the Union Iron 
Works. This bid of the Newport News 
Ship-Building Co., which is one of the 


This is $500,000 less on each ship 


most complete ship-yards in the world, 
is but another evidence of the strength 
of the South’s industrial position. It 
has now set the pace for ship-building, 
just as it has heretofore done in cotton 
and iron manufacturing, and henceforth 
ship-building in this country will be on 
a lower plane of cost than ever before. 


an 


A Practical Idea. 





The Board of Trade and Transporta- 
tion of New York has taken up ascheme 
which should commend itself to South- 
ern cities. The idea is to appoint a 
committee of merchants, which will se- 
cure as many conventions as possible, 
to induce railroads to furnish especially 
low rates from all points to New York 
during the periods that such conventions 
are being held, and in every way possi- 
ble endeavor to make the city more 
popular with traders in general. 

The number of conventions 
Atlanta has been so fortunate as to se- 


which 


cure has doubtless been an incentive to 
this movement, and the MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ RECORD believes that from Atlanta 
some of the New York merchants have 


taken their cue. It is unnecessary to 


state that this paper believes thoroughly | 


in Southern cities securing as many con- 
ventions as possible. Facts and figures 
prove beyond a doubt the great benefit 
which arises, financially and otherwise, 
from such “floating populations.’’ Every 
large city, and, for that matter, the small 


ones also, in the South, should have a | 


system by which they can put forth 
efforts to obtain gatherings of all kinds— 
political conventions, society meetings 
and visits of delegations of outsiders. 
itis a matter which should receive the 


earnest consideration of all boards of 
trade, young men’s business leagues and 
other bodies which are supposed to be 
devoted to the welfare of the city. 


—_— — 


Artesian Wells and Their Re- 
lation to Health. 





Messrs. Sydnor & Shepard, of Rich- 
mond, Va., borers of artesian wells, ina 
letter-to the MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD, 
say: 

We have just comp!eted a six-inch drilled well 
at Williamsburg, Va., where it was supposed that 
we would have to go 1000 or more feet deep for 
water. We found an abundant supply of about 
100 gallons per minute at a depth of 282 feet. 
After striking a hard flint rock, and passing 
through the same into soft shell rock, we only 
had a supply of afew gallons per minute, but in 
blasting this rock to pass the casing through we 
opened up atremendous vein of water, furnish- 
ing an ample supply. 

We have made a number of successful wells in 
the lower counties by the use of dynamite, where 
we encountered such strata, where other well- 
drillers have gone right through and shut out 
the supply without knowing it. 

This water does not flow, but rises within sixty- 
seven feet of the surface, and taking the geologi 
cal leveis into consideration, it is evidently the 
same vein of water as that found in the flowing 
wells at West Point and around York river. 
There are many people who think that unless 
they secure a flowing well in certain sections 
that a bored well is of no use to them, seeming to 
lose sight of the fact that in all of these lower 
counties the health of the people has been greatly 
benefited by these wells, and wherever they are 
used instead of surface wells, chills are never 
known The reports of the health authorities of 
Virginia and North Carolina prove beyond any 
question the fact that malaria does not come from 
the air and surroundings, but from the water 
alone which the people drink, and this is empha- 
sized by the fact that people who drink water 
from drilled wells never suffer from chills. It is 
possible to erect wind-mills over these wells at a 
small price, which will supply an abundant 
amount of water. 

The statements made in this letter as 
to malaria being caused by impure or 
shallow-well water have been abun- 
dantly proved by the most careful inves- 
tigation. Several years ago the MANv- 
FACTURERS' RECORD published a letter 
on this subject, written by Mr. Jas. R. 
Randall, who had for years studied the 


His statements attracted at- 





subject. 
tention, and the health authorities of 
States commenced a careful 


several 
investigation, 
question that deep artesian-well water, 
whenever introduced and used exclu- 
| sively, banished malaria. During the 
‘last year or two Mr. Randall has pub- 
lished several additional articles upon 
the subject in the Southern States mag- 


which proved beyond 


azine. 
r _ = 

WARNER MILLER’S Nicaragua ditch has been 
reported on adversely by the special commission 
appointed by Congress With the meagre data 
at hand, the commission makes a provisional 
estimate of the cost of $133,472,$93, or neerly 
double that of the Maritime Canal Co's uncon 
ditional estimate of $69,893,660. The commission 
refrains from any direct criticism of the com- 
| pany’s prospectus, but its report shows that cer- 
| tain features, which the company has persisted in 
assuring the public through Congress were known 
to be absolutely safe and feasible, if put in execu- 
tion, might jeopardize the practicability of the 
whole system, and possibly destroy forever the 
hope of acanal by means of the San Juan river 
and Lake Nicaragua. The whole scheme was 
* merely a raid on the Treasury at atime when the 





surplus tempted every boomer or speculator in 
the country, and we should hear no more of it.- 
Louisville (Ky.) Post. 


And this is the way a Southern pape 


treats the most important enterprise 


ever projected for Southern advance- 


ment. 
oom _ = 


Self-Help. 


In an article on ‘‘Why Some Towns Grow and 
Others Stagnate,"’ the MANUFACTURKRS' RECORD 
this week points out the necessity of more hus- 
tling on the part of many Southern towns, more 
independence, more self-reliance and less of the 
spirit of dependence and waiting on others to 
come in and help build up the place. ‘It may be 
accepted as arule,’’ says the MANUFACTURKRS' 
Recorp, “from which there are few exceptions, 
that every prosperous and progressive town in 
the South owes its success mainly to its own peo- 
ple. They started the work of rebuilding, and 
their energy and enterprise became contagious. 
Outside business men and capitalists rarely seek 
a place which is not doing some lively hustling 
on its own account.” 

This is the gospel truth, and the sooner the 
people cf every Southern city and town accept it 
as such and act upon what it suggests the quicker 
will they be benefited thereby. The city of At- 
lanta is the most striking «example of what se'f- 
help aid hustling accomplished, The 
MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD points out Charlotte, 
N. C,, as another illustration. Some years ago, 
when Charlotte was simply a good cuuntry town, 
its people took hold of manufacturing. They 
wanted cotton mills, but they didn’t wait year 
after year for some one to come and build them, 
nor did they waste time in repining over inability 
o build big mills. They organized companies, 
raised what money they could and built the best 


have 


mills they could under the circumstances. 

The town that quietly folds its hands and waits 
for a good thing to come its way will be waiting 
when Gabriel blows his trumpet. Likewise, the 
town which has advantages and wants nothing 
but big enterprises, being unwilling to make a 
modest beginning by establishing small indus- 
tries, will very likely not have any. Charlotte 
began by building small mills. Her own citizens 
did it. They showed their faith by their works, 
The result was that larger mills followed a d out- 
side capital was added.— Birmingham News 

These facts cannot be too strongly nor 
too often pressed upon the South’s at- 
tention. If the whole South would for 
one year display the same enterprise 
and energy which Atlanta and Char- 
lotte constantly put forth, the revolution 
inaugurated would put the South ten 
years ahead. 


_ 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ KECORD, that 
staunch, tried and true friend of the South, 
the advancer in every possible way of her 
interests, her counsellor, guide and friend, 
presents a true picture of the South, and 
both 


the conditions existing North and 


South.—Georgia Keporter. 


How to Attract Northern and Western 


Investors and Land Buyers. 
Messrs. Pannill Bros., real-estate deal- 
ers, Norfolk, Va., writing about the outlook 
of real estate in that section, say: 

‘*‘We have within the past two years 
made quite an outlay in advertising, and 
we can truthfully say that the Southern 
States magazine exceeds by far anything 
we have ever tried. In fact, so far as we 
can learn, it is the only medium that has 
ever brought us any returns. We have 
now under advisement several 
brought about through answers to our ad- 


matters 


vertisement in your paper, any one of 


which will pay us many times over the 
cost of the advertisement.” 
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Chicago Views of the South. 


In addition to the letters from Chicago 
business men about the South, published 
last week, we have received since then the 


following 


George I. Stone, secretary of the 
Board of Trade: ‘I entirely coincide 
with the views of the MANUFACTURE! 


RECORD that the ‘industrial development 
of the South means the enrichment of the 
nation,’ and not only the enrichment of the 


nation in an industrial sense, but in all 


that constitutes the highest civilization. 


We are so bound together, not only by our 
policy as a nation, but by the activity—the 


constantly increasing activity— of internal 


and interstate commerce, that no State and 
no part of the Union can be improved and 
developed without enriching all the State 


Ilence, all the States should co-operate for 
the improvement and development of the 
resources of any State. rhis advanced 
and enlightened doctrine is better and 


more thoroughly and widely appreciated 
than ever before in the history of this coun- 
try. 
teyrating, sectional, narrow, exclusive and 


The opposite of this doctrine is disin 
therefore retrograding. ‘The surest way to 


achieve or realize individual prosperity is 


by associated effort. [tis true of commerce 
as it is in ethics, ‘no man liveth to himself,’ 
and the failure to recognize this truth is the 
cause of much that is stagnant, if not de 


caying, in individuals, in State and in na 


tional life. On the other hand, commer 
cial activity, prosecuted in view of the 
prosperity of the entire country—in other 


words, wise and enlightened national legis- 
lation—promotes in a special manner the 
prosperity of each part of the country and 
of each Commonwealth. If one member of 
the national body suffers, all the members 
suffer with it; if one prospers, all the other 
members, in a greater or less degree, are 
We 


are so closely bound together by common 


infused with that life and prosperity. 


interests, by the frequent interchange of 
commodities between States, and by a glo- 
rious heritage, as well as by a marvelous 
history, that the promotion of the highest 
interests of any part of the Union means a 
corresponding to the Union 
The 


Charleston, etc., was in harmony with this 


prosperity 


itself, trip to Atlanta, Savannah, 


policy. My views as to the South and its 
advantages, gathered from my intercourse 
with representative gentlemen of the South, 
are that there is a general awakening to 
the desirability of the development of the 
agricultural and commercial interests of that 
section of the country, and that the promo- 
tion of these interests to some extent lies at 
the basis of a permanent, general and ad- 
vanced prosperity. I also am convinced 
hat the business men of the South are alive 
to the desirability of increasing their man- 
ufactories, and that it is not good policy to 
ship so much raw material. The shipment 


of raw material belongs to the primitive 


stage of a nation's life. It is when that 
raw material is converted into forms of 
beauty and utility that it meets with less 


competition, and therefore commands a 


greater reward or profit, It is in propor- 
tion as art and skilled labor—or, in othe: 
words, brains—enter into raw material that 
the profits derived from that material are 
increased, We found very prosperous cot- 
ton manufacturing in the city of Augusta, 
and it seemed evident that cotton goods 
could be more economically manufactured 


the place or the region where the raw 


in 
material is produced than in the North, 
Manufactories of cotton fabrics should be 
multiplied as fast as practicable in the 
South. The country is certainly to be 
congratulated upon the removal of all 


prejudices which in past years have unhap 
pily existed on the part of one section 
against another, The terrible effect of the 
war has taught all, both North and South, 
Last and West, that the national welfare is 


retarded by harboring animosity and by 


MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD, 


, 
tional and 


keeping alive jealousy and sec 

State pride. Commerce, more than any- 
thing else, will allay these feelings and will 
remove this animosity, for commerce leads 


more and more and inevitably to the in- 


The intercourse of 


tercourse of mankind. 

mankind, more than any other agency or 
activity, inspires emulation, excites and 
gratifies curiosity, softens the asperity of 


manners, brightens the intellect and awak- 
ens the sympathies of the heart. A new 
era has dawned upon this country, an era 
f mmercial life, an era of industria! ac- 
tivity, and all fostered and encouraged by 
the era of guood will. New hopes have 
taken the place of old prejudices, and a new 
and unfaltering devotion to the old Union 
s the impelling and inspiring force of the 
new So yes, of the new North—along 
the line of industrial and commercial life, 


surely will lead up into the higher 


realms of social and intellectual develop- 


ment, and will find expression in splendid 
charities, in munificent educational endow- 
ments, in quickened impulses for excellence 
in individual careers and in the promotion 
of all the arts of peace. I hail the new 
day now dawning upon our land, and re- 
joice over the abundant signs of promise 


seen everywhere throughout our broad do- 


main, not in political gatherings and plat- 


forms and discources, nor in oratorical 


platitudes nor in appeals to ignorance and 


prejudice, but in a busy, enterprising and 


comprehensive commercial life from ocean 


to ocean and from the great lakes to the 


gulf, and all under one flag, and that flag 

the undimmed and glorious ensign of the 

republic.’ 
A.C, Mather 


the keynote of the situation when you say 


‘I think you have touched 


the ‘industrial development of the South 
means the enrichment of the nation,’ for 
we are most emphatically one people and 


one nation, and I consider the richest por- 


tion in natural resources, climate, etc., lie 
south of the Ohio river, which only needs 
enterprise and capital to greatly increase 
nation, I have yet to 


our resources asa 


tind one gentleman who went South on this 


excursion who is not impressed with the 
resources and possibilities of the Southern 
States, and also delighted with the cordial 
and hospitable reception extended by the 
Southern people, who today, as of old, are 
undoubtedly the most hospitable people in 
the world. Regretting I cannot go further 
into details I am, ete.” 


John T. 


sentiments of a 


Plummer ‘I think I voice the 


ll who participated in the 
recent Chicago and Southern States Asso- 
ciation trip to several Georgia cities, that 
this section will show a startling develop- 
ment within the next ten years. It may be 
that considerable money needs to be spert 
in making the soil most productive before 
the agricultural interests can assume great 
prominence 

‘The 
South 


recent 


by 


Thomas M. Bryon 
ot 


peace- 


the hosts of 


ful 


Northerners, 


Invasion 


position and stimulated by Chicago's patri- 


otic Confederate monument celebration, 
has resulted in a more general appreciation 


of 


tion. 


the wonderful advantages of that sec- 


I. many hitherto unacquainted with 


South, it has been a revelation, and 


the 


they realize now that while our country, as 


a whole, is justly ranked among the most 
fertile on the globe, the South is its most 
fertile section. As respects its climate, 


hitherto regarded by Northerners generally 


serious objection to a Southern 


as the mos 
residence, much valuable information has 
been acquired leading to an opposite con- 


clusion, and more especially in respect to 


elevated localities, and also to the gulf 


may be regarded 
of the 


With improved sanitation, rapidly 


cuast, where the climate 


as unsurpassed for the major part 
year, 
being adopted in the more progressive cities 
of the South, home-life in that sun-blessed 
region would seem to be more and more 


] the 


attractive to those who suffer from 


rigors of our Northern climate. It is not 
our purpose to dilate upon the incalculable 
to flow to both 


sections cf our country from the cultivation 


advantages and benefits 
of more intimate and cordial, social and 
business relations, especially as between 
the South and the West, hitherto almost as 
much estranged as if inhabited by peoples 
Those beneficent 


of different tongues. 


results are so constantly and ably foretold 
in your journal as to render their detailed 
mention here a work of mere repetition or 
supererrogation. Suffice it to say that our 
Chicago visiting party of thousands re- 
turned to their homes delighted with what 
of South, 
especially grateful for that generous hospi- 


for 


this hurried note, allow me to quote a word 


they saw and hear the and 


tality which it is noted. ‘To shorten 


or two that I conscientiously and gladly 
addressed to our Southern hosts at Atlanta 
to this effect: ‘We rejoice at the evidence 


of 


awakening throughout the South, and more 


everywhere manifest an industrial 


especially because observing that the in- 


creasing business activity and commercial 


well as agricultural and mechanical 


as 
enterprise extend to all classes, and chietly 


among native Southerners, proving that 


this region, so richly endowed by nature, 


is not to be regarded as a mere foster 


mother of transplanted energy.” 


W. B. Lord 


land of wine and honey, handicapped in 


‘*The South naturally is a 


| dealings with the Northwest by transporta- 


| tion, 


of the Illinois Central Railway Co. 


| iron industries. 


| wealth of that region. 


A prominent person of Augusta, Ga., 
told me that their dealings with Chicago 
were done through New York, as being to 
their advantage. This, coupled with other 
statements of similar nature, leads me to 
think that liberal transportation facilities, 
capital and unselfish business methods in- 
troduced in the South will lead to phenom- 
enal results. Development of the country, 
I think, will settle the race problem,” 
Anthony F. Seeberger: ‘*In common with 
many of our citizens, I fully agree with the 
idea that ‘the industrial development of the 
South means the enrichment of the nation,’ 
and this opinion was strengthened by what 


| was observed recently by the members of 


*World’s Columbian Exposition Directors’ 


Association,’ while on an excursion ten- 


dered us by the courtesy of President Fish, 


We 
left Chicago on the roth inst., and, after a 
delightful trip, reached Atlanta, where we 
remained two days to visit the Cotton States 
We 
magnitude and scope 


and International Exposition. were 
astonished by the 
of the enterprise, and had a favorable op- 
portunity of observing the evidences on 
all sides of the great progress made by the 
people of that section of the country. The 
next stop was made at Birmingham, Ala., 
where we inspected the coal-mining and 
This was very interesting, 
and all were amazed at the great natural 


Our journey ended 


|} at New Orleans, and returning home via 


. | 
attracted by the Atlanta Ex- 


Memphis, we had the advantages of seeing 
the three great interests of the South, viz, 


| cotton, sugar, and the products of the mines, 


under most favorable circumstances. I was 


greatly pleased to note the wealth of the 


| soil, the magnificence of the forests and the 


great natural advantages the South is so 
Add to this the 
advantages of climate, and there can be no 


abundantly blessed with 


doubt but that it offers splendid opportu- 
nities to the investor, the farmer and the 
intelligent mechanic to seek a home within 
its boundaries.” 
S. R. Udell 
years, I have spent the greater portion of 


‘**[ will say that, for several 


my winters South, mostly in Florida, and 
that the Southern 
people could not be excelled in genuine 


have always known 
hospitality, which is the main nucleus to 
induce people to leave their native homes 
and friends to go among strangers. On my 
trip, as a member of the Southern States 
Association, I visited Macon, and was sur- 
prised to tind that there was a large settle- 
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ment near there from Nebraska and Dakota, 
driven from those States by the drought of 
year. In with of 
those men, he informed me that they were 
pleased beyond their most sanguine expec- 
that they could raise a greater 


last conversation one 


tations; 
diversity of crops, such as corn, oats and 
cotton, also hogs and stock of all kinds, 
33 per cent. more for their 
that 


and receive 
product than in the North. 


cost them five cents to raise, they received 


Cotton 


eight and one-quarter cents for, and as for 
peaches, pears, grapes and fruits of that 
kind, there is not a State that excels it for 
flavor and quality. As for the manufac- 
tures of the South, I was very much im- 
pressed with the cotton mills of Augusta 
and the enormous amount of money in- 
vested in them, and found not a spindle 
idle, and orders for three months in ad- 
vance. Why other cities with abundance 
of water-power do not avail themselves of 
Of 


course, your readers are all familiar with 


nature’s gifts, I cannot understand. 


the tar, pitch and rosin interests of the 
coast, which, of itself, employs thousands 
of fact, I could enumerate 


many other products of the South, but my 


people. In 
enthusiasm for this section has made this 


communication already too extended.” 





Mayor Jones, of Roanoke, Believes in 
Baltimore. 


ROANOKE, VA., December 2. 
Editor Manufacturers’ Record: 

I have only time to write briefly on the 
subject of Baltimore city as a great and 
progressive centre for Southern trade, and 
the necessary good influences that would 
go out from it in a business way, provided 
it should be liberally patronized by South- 
ern people and by the South in general. 

I fully concur with you in your statement 
as to there being a great demand for some 
Southern city in sympathy with Southern 
trade, and whose interest in the welfare of 


all Southern enterprises will induce from 


our section of the country its almost 


| undivided patronage. 


The city of Baltimore is certainly geo- 


graphically well located for Southern 


patronage and Southern support, and I be- 
lieve that I only voice the sentiment of the 
people of this section of the State of Vir- 


ginia when I say that they feel more 
warmly towards Baltimore and its progress 
and thrift than perhaps any other city 


And 


we truly regard it asa part of the South, 


north of the Mason and Dixon line. 


and I believe that its pregress and pros- 
perity mean the progress and prosperity of 
the South, and its increase in population 
and financial power will unquestionably be 
felt in this section of Virginia, and per- 
haps in the far South, and, as the MANU- 
FACTURERS’ RECORD says, what Chicage 
has been to the Western progress, Boston 
to New England financial ani industrial 


‘life, and Philadelphia to Pennsylvania, so 


Baltimore may be to the South. 
It is truly the South’s city, and the peo- 


| ple of this section of Virginia do feel and 


recognize that it is their interest to see 
Baltimore grow and prosper. 

I believe that one of the most important 
things that can now be done for the ad- 
vancement of your city and all of your in- 
terest is for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
to build the missing link between Lexing- 
It strikes me 
put into 


ton, Va., and Roanoke city. 
that if this :0ad was built 
operation between Lexington and Roanoke, 


and 


or even Buchanan and Roanoke (Buchanan 
is twenty five miles north of this point), 
that then there would be opened up a di- 
rect line for traftic not only from this sec- 
tion of Virginia, but from the far South, 
because the Roanoke & Southern Railroad, 
leading from this point to Winston, N. C., 
would make, if this road was controlled by 
the Baltimore & Ohio, an unbroken line 
from Winston, N. C., to the city of Balti- 
more. 

If-your people could be induced to use 
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their influence with the directors and man- 
agement of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road to complete this long-felt want, I 
know of nothing that add more 
materially to the thrift and growth of Bal- 
timore city, and I hope the day is not {a: 
distant, and I know that the people of this 
section feel the deepest interest in this 
matter, when the Baltimore & Ohio people 
will see it to their interest and to the in- 
terest of the city of Baltimore, to extend 
their line from Lexington or from Buchanan 


would 


to our own city of Roanoke. 
STURGES E,. JONEs, Mayor. 


COSTA RICA AND NICARAGUA. 
The Special Celebration in Atlanta, 


[Special Corres. MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD.} 

ATLANTA, GA., December 2. 
Saturday, November 30, was Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua Canal Day. Senors Mangel 
and Villafranca, the Costa Rican commis- 
sioners, celebrated the day in their build- 
Mr. 
Hemphill, vice-president of the exposition 
company, after a brief speech on Costa 
Rica and the importance of the Nicaragua 


ings by appropriate ceremonies. 


Canal, introduced General Avery, who 
spoke of the richness of the republic and 
the great opportunities there which fuller 
development would bring for American 
He 


Senator Morgan, who had expected to be 


trade. read a letter received from 


present, but was detained by official duties. 
of South 


Carolina, made a brief address, and, after 


Following this, Major Capers 


him, Senor Mangel, the Costa Rican com- 
missioner, spoke of the resources of that 
country. He said: 

“If Costa Rica, one of the smallest of the 
republics, had been better known by Amer- 
ican people, tne Nicaragua Canal would 
have built 
many years ago. 
those subjects which are of greater inter- 
est and not generally known, and therefore 
I will take the liberty of addressing you 
today, notwithstanding my very limited 
knowledge of the English language. 

‘*The territorial extent of the republic 
of Costa Rica comprises 31,000 square miles, 
of which only one-tenth is cultivated, 
while the balance of this land, being most 
fertile and well located, awaits only the 
small efforts of man to make them pro- 
There is not one foot of this land 


been with American capital 


I will try to point out 


ductive. 
which could not conveniently be used; what 
is not suited for coffee or sugar-cane might 
be adaptable for banana, cocoa or vanilla, 
and what is not adequa’e for either, might 
yield abundant harvests of wheat, corn or 
potatoes. 

“I will permit myself to divert from my 
main subject in order to say something 
about Costa Rica coffee, that 
product which is so well appreciated by 


valuable 


everyone all over the world, and so little 
known in the United States. 

“Only a few cities in this country have 
learned to appreciate the value of that 
main production of Costa Rica, but it can 
be noticed that the demand is increasing 
here within the last twenty years, when 


| positions have contributed to make 
| Costa Rica coffee known by everybody 


| were 
samples, and only secured a limited num- | 
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product, when they could obtain the greater 
| portion. Could they not as easily offer the 


same advantages to the farmers of Costa 


If 


they were to act in the same manner, there 


Rica as the European merchants do? 


| is no doubt that they could obtain with 


little difficulty the natural products of that 
country, and give in exchange the manu- 
factured articles that are today greatly sup- 
plied by the European nations. 

‘*Both the Chicago and the Atlanta 


who 


has visited the pavilions, and in both 
places they have learned to appreciate its 
merits. 

**In Chicago Costa Rica presented but 
seventy-five samples of coffee, with which 
she obtained fifty-five awards, the highest 
recognition made to any nation, when there 
others who exhibited hundreds of 
ber of awards. 

‘‘In this great Atlanta Exposition the 


jury of awards took no notice of what had 


been done in Chicago, but consistent with | 


the merits of the exhibits presented here, 


awarded Costa Rica with the highest of | 


recompense given at this exposition, such 
as the grand prize or gold medal for the 
excellency of its coffee, having besides 
awarded in a generous manner the exhibi- 
tors and representatives of that country in 
this exposition, 

‘Why, then, if the Costa Rica coffee is 
so good and having yourselves so much 
need of it, should you not facilitate matters 
so as to go into direct commercial dealings 
with that country? Why should there not 
be companies formed with the special ob- 
ject of importing that article and sell it 
under its own name, ‘Costa Rica coffee,’ a 
mark which, before many years go by, will 
be just as much sought after as the Mocha 
This 


justified in making, as the quality of the 


or Java, is a statement which I am 
Costa Rica coffee possesses the good condi- 
tions of the other two, such as the aroma of 
one and the strength of the other, not re- 
quiring any kind of mixture to bring out its 
delicious taste. 

‘If I have allowed myself to depart from 
my main subject it has been with a view 
of demonstrating that Costa Rica, though 
small, is full of ambition and thrift, and 
can betore long become the richest country 
in the world, relatively speaking, if the 
national Congress of the United States in 
its next session, which will be opened on 
Monday, take into consideration the ad- 
vantages resulting to the Americans if the 
Nicaragua Canal be opened, studying as 
they will certainly do the different aspects 
of the question and the different surround- 
ing conditions. 

‘‘As I have said before, there is but one- 
tenth of Costa Rica that is cultivated, but 
perhaps the prettiest and most fertile por- 
tion of the territory, with virgin lands 
crossed by numerous rivers, many of which 
flow into the projected canal, are today 
vacant and of very little value, but which 


| will, with the opening of the canal, repre- 


out of the 300,000 bags, more or less, pro- | 
| heart of the republic is worth $600, while 


duced by Costa Rica, more than 250,000 
went to England, 40,000 to Germany and 
France, leaving but a small balance of 
about 10,000 bags, which were bought by 
San Francisco merchants. But since the 
opening of the Costa Rica Railway, which 
has increased the transportation facilities 
of the coffee-producing districts in Costa 
Rica with the Eastern ports of this nation 
through Port Limon, on the Atlantic, the 
demand for that 
creased. Today we are sending already 
about 40,000 bags to the United States, and 
the other 260,000 bays are scattered all 
over the European markets. Here it 
sought with interest, and where it obtains 
the highest prices. 

“*T fail to understand the reason why the 
Americans take such a small share of that 


grain has greatly in- 


1s 


sent a very desirable agricultural field. 
“One acre of coffee-producing land in the 


the same good quality of land, or better 
perhaps, can be gotten for f2 to $10 if 
chosen in the virgin forests. 

‘**The Nicaragua Canal coursing the great 
portion of these lands will give value to 
hundreds of thousands of acres of most 
fertile lands that await the hand of man to 
produce the most flattering results. 

‘*There are a great many who believe that 
Costa Rica is an unhealthy country, but 
this is certainly a very mistaken idea, as it 
is rare to find cases of fever in any of its 
ports, and none whatever in the interior; 
the temperature is mild, the climatic condi- 
I 
think that I ama pretty good evidence of 
that, since I have lived in Costa Rica for 


tions could hardly be improved upon. 


twenty years and always looked and felt as 


Ex- | 


the | 


way for the next century. 


| Richard Villafranca, I have extracted the 
following data obtained from a wealthy firm 
in Costa Rica, Messrs. Rudd & Inksetter, 
both American citizens. These gentlemen 
| bought on the railroad line between San 





Jose and Limon 150 acres of land for $1000, 
upon which they spent for clearing, plant- 


ing, etc., $9000, making a total output of 


| 


their crop yielded 50,000 pounds of coffee, 
valued at $6000, their expenses that year 


the fifth year their crop was 75,000 pounds, 
valued $9000, and their expenses 
amounted to $2400, thus leaving a net profit 
of $6600; in other words, after five years of 
working the plantation they have refunded 


at 


| the lands, fully cultivated and in the best 
producing condition, and it is worth more 
than $15,000, For the next eight years its 
crops’ will be larger than those obtained so 


far; after that time its productiveness will 





| not be so great, but always sufficient to pay 
| all expenses and leaving a nice income. 


| “Let us now examine a banana planta- | 


tion. I will take, for instance, the Matina 
Banana Co. 
only a few years agg with a capital of 
$20,000 gold, in shares of $1000 apiece. 


Today this company has hundreds of acres 


This company was formed 


of land planted with bananas; it sends 
|every ten days a vessel to New 
loaded with this fruit, and the dividends 
obtained every year are nearly as large as 
the original value of the shares, 

‘*A good deal more can be said in regard 
to other productions of that country, that 
are more or less exploited, and of others 
that are in their infancy, but I will not 
impose upon you longer. 

“Tf the American capitalist should decide 
to bring money into Costa Rica, some for 
banking purposes, others for building up 
roads, others to build up the coffee trade 
and obtain the proper securities to send it 
to these markets, others to enter into com- 
binations for of 
products and the exportation of manufac- 


the importation these 


tured articles, and finally others to enter 


into agricultural pursuits, such as the 


planting of coffee, cocoa, bananas and 
sugarcane; if all this, as I have said, would 
be done, inside of five years all those peo- 





| ple with their respective business, and 
| when all that large expanse of Jand crossed 
by the canal should be covered with farms, 
| cities and towns inhabited by Americans, 
| they would find that the little capital put 
| in the country by them would have made 
| them happy, contented and wealthy, and 
with easy and direct communications to 
export their products, thus improving all 
the natural conditions of their enterprises. 

‘It is you, Americans, capitalists, manu- 
and = agriculturists, 
that 
piece of land called Costa Rice (rich coast), 


facturers, merchants 


who should look with interest upon 
which is truly so, and where you can find 
a pleasant future and a larger market for 
the American productions. 

**Do not allow foreign capitalists to take 
possession of a work that rightly belongs to 
Americans and should be made by them. 
Remember the Monroe doctrine, ‘America 
for the Americans.’ Your own ideas seem 
to compel you to make the world know 





| 
| once more that what no other country has 


been able to do the Americans can, and 
| will be able to carry out, making the 
grandest work recorded in the history of 
the world.” 

Senor Villafranca, the other 


| commis- 
sioner, then addressed the audience. 


Mr. 
Villafranca said in part: 

‘Heretofore the Nicaragua Canal] has been 
but a dream of those countries, but now the 
nations of the world and to a great extent 

| the people of North America have awakened 
| to the fact that that avenue of travel js one 


I do now, and I expect to continue that | 


‘*From a book written by my friend, Mr. | 


| 
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of their main necessities, not only from a 
commercial standpoint but equally as much 
if viewed from a political platform. 
‘There is hardly any need to go into the 
investigation of statististical data in order 
to grasp the benefits resulting from the 
opening of the Nicaragua-Costa Rica Canal, 
A mere glance at the map will truly dem- 


| onstrate the advantages to be derived by 


$10,000 in three years; on the fourth year | 


amounting to $2000, leaving a net profit of | 
$4000 on roo acres planted with coffee. On 


| 


the money spent; they are the owners of | 


| the people of the United States if such an 


enterprise would be carried out with Amer- 
ican capital and the American government's 
aid, 

‘In the first place, the Eastern and West- 
ern States of this great republic would find 
themselves in greater proximity to each 
other, enabling them to exchange with one 
another their products, doing away with 
that barrier of distance which hinders to a 
great extent the manufactured articles of 
the East to enter into the Western markets, 
In the same way as the soil’s productions of 
the Western States are toa great measure 
kept away from the desired markets of the 
eastern portions of this nation, 

**But the importance to the American peo- 


| ple in the opening of the Nicaragua. Costa 


York | 





Rica Canal is not only found in the increase 
of trade between each other, which might 
with more or less difficulty and expense be 
gotten by means of railways crossing the 
country from one end to the other, but what 
represents the more vital interests of the 
country is the manner of disposing of its 
natural products and manufactured articles, 
exchanging them by others that are foreign 
to the conditions of the North American 
lands. 

‘The rapid development of this wonderful 
nation, the thrift of its people, their inge- 
nuity and inventive powers are all condi- 
tions which have made it a great producing 
centre, more so than the local needs, 

“It is well to remember that the imports 
of the American countries are valued at 
about by 
Europe, since the United States only sells 


$600,000,000, mostly supplied 


to them about one-tenth of that amount, 


+ 


nearly $60,000,000, which is a little over 7 
per cent. of the total exportations of this 
nation, calculated in round figures at about 
$800,000,000, On the other hand, out of 
the 


countries, valued at $650,000,000, there is 


articles exported by the American 
but a small portion that the United States 
takes 


estimated at $120,000,000, or 18 per cenit. 


from them, the value of which is 


of the total of their exportations. More- 
over, there is south of the United States a 
large continent comprising 19,500,000 
square miles, with a population of nearly 
60,000,000 inhabitants; in other words, the 
territorial extent of the countries south of 
the United States is six and one-half times 
as large as that of this nation, with about 
the same number of inhabitants. 

‘‘The same can be said about China, Ja- 
pan, Australia and all the islands on the 
Pacific; their commerce is large, but their 
relations with the United States are limi- 
ted, and in consequence the American 
manufacturers find themselves deprived of 
the profits which should naturally belong 
to them, if the means of communication 
were shorter and less expensive. 

“If the nations of Europe have so far 
controlled the markets of America, not- 
withstanding the that 
separate their respective ports, it is cer- 
tainly due to their vast experience in deal- 
ing with foreign merchants, whose capri- 
cious demands are promptly and willingly 
attended to, the manufacturing centres of 
Europe, producing more than they can 
easily dispose of, are bound to seek per- 
sistently for new markets, but to do so they 
disregard distances, send their agents to 
study the peculiarities of American trade, 
extend large credits, make their goods to 
suit the customers, and pack the articles 
ordered to conform with the inland difficu! 


longer distances 


ties of transportation. 
‘If railroads, canals or other large works 


are to be undertaken, the European nations 





forward and furnish the 


step capital 
required to carry out the scheme. 

‘Is there any reason why the United 
States should not do as much or more than 
its competitors on the other side of the 
Atlantic? No, 


but, on the contrary, the American manu- 


there is none whatever; 
facturers and the American people at large 
have every excuse and undoubtedly all the 
right to take more decided and effective 
measures to secure the control of those 
markets, 

‘*T shall not speak now about the con- 


venience of the Nicaragua-Costa Rica 


Canal if epened with American capital and 


with the American government's aid if 


This 


has already been done quite frequently, 


viewed from a political platform. 


and perhaps is beyond the scope of my 
work. But allow me, nevertheless, to bring 
to your memory the constant efforts made 
by some of the European powers to control 
certain convenient passages and important 
locations to further their political plans. 
l.et us keep in mind the hard struggle that 
Spain has had and is now sustaining to 
retain her own at Cuba. Let us remember 
that England holds Jamaica, Belize, Lrit- 
ish Guayana, the island of Trinidad and 
others, and has tried often to obtain other 
possessions, such as the islands of Rootan, 
on the eastern coast of Ilonduras, the 
islands of Trinidad, on the eastern coast of 
Brazil, and Corinto, on the western coast of 
Nicaragua, and ultimately the mouth of 
the Orinoco in Venezuela. This last step, 
which has stirred up the public sentiment 
of the United States, is certainly a most 


important point which has not been over- 


looked by the American people, as it is the | 
| sons of this great nation, and they give a 


main entrance to the Republics of Vene 
zuela, Brazil, Uruguay, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru Now, then, if the 
American people do not seem inclined to 
England, 


and Bolivia. 


permit such encroachment by 


could you afford, by overlooking the 
necessity of mastering the workings of the 
canal, to lose control of all the South 
American markets and the commerce of the 


islands and countries bordering the Pacific 


ocean ? 
important question, as I imagine that each 


I shall not give an answer to this 


one of you has already formed his opinion 
on the subject. The patriotism and fore- 
sight of the 


remarkable as all their other institutions. 


American people are as 
Chey are immense. 

‘To finish with these remarks, allow me 
to express my strong hopes that the canal 
be built with American capital, that Cesta 
Rica will be favored with a greater number 
of American citizens, and finally that 
\tlanta will find the due compensation to 
her efforts in putting up this big exposition 
hy obtaining the proper development that 
she is seeking for and that she well de- 
serves,” 

Dr. Neiderlein, commissioner 
Argentine Kepublic, then read the follow- 


from the 


ing telegram from Hon, Don Joaquim B, 
Calvo, the Costa Rican minister at Wash- 
ington: 

‘*Mr. President—I was ready to start for 
Atlanta with the desire to be present on the 
special day set apart for the Republic of 
Costa Rica and the Nicaragua Canal at the 
exercises determined on by the board of 
directors at the exposition, over which you 
so capably and honorably preside, having 
received the official invitation with which 
I have been honored, when an unexpected 
physical indisposition deprives me of the 
pleasure I had anticipated on this very 
agreeable occasion. I doubly regret this 
sudden opposition to my plans, for though 
I had looked forward to the enjoyment in 
witnessing the exercises with which Costa 


honored, my satisfaction 


Rica is today 
would have been greater, affording me the 
opportunity to find myself among you, hon- 
ored with the character of diplomatic repre- 
sentative of Costa Rica near the govern- 
ment of the United States of America. But 
if this is not possible, neither is it a reason 


for diminishing in the slightest degree the 
high appreciation I entertain of the cordial 
and frank manner which Atlanta 
makes return to Costa Rica for the modest 


with 


contribution she has made to the success of 
this great exposition, my country being 
animated by similar inspirations, and im- 
pelled by identical purposes and tendencies 
toward the realization of the happiness 
of the people through work, which is life, 
and through education, which is real prog- 
ress. And, in truth, I find between Costa 
Rica and Atlanta the certain analogy. My 
country at the time of her independence 
She barely counted 
almost 


represented very little. 
inhabitants, and was 
the metropolis. 


on 50,000 
completely forgotten by 
And she became an independent State, as 
I have said on former occasions, without 
there remaining in her territory a road or 


a bridge, a school, or even a temple to 


| in the mother country. 


worthily represent the then dominant ideas 
Atlanta no longer 
exists. The Atlanta of today, like the 
fabled Phcenix, which its escutcheon bears, 
arose from its own ashes, and is today the 
emporium of the South, and has a great 
future before her. Costa Rica does not 
count the number of her inhabitants by 
millions, nor measure the extension of her 
territory by hundreds of thousands of 
square miles, but she knows that material 
grandeur, if certainly desirable, is not the 


acme of greatness; that the latter exists 


| where justice rules, where the general good 








is the supreme law, and where the aspira- 
tion is toward the consideration and re- 
spect of the other nations, and toward the 
common advancement of humanity. This 
is also the undertaking of the enterprising 
practical illustration of it. Inspired by 
these ideas, and animated by the most 
cordial sentiments, Costa Rica today clasps 
Yes, Mr. 


President, and, in so expressing myself, it 


Atlanta in a fraternal embrace. 


is hardly necessary for me to say that the 
roof beneath which you now find yourself 
is Costa Rican. In unison with the Re- 
public of Costa Rica the day has been 
dedicated to the Nicaraguan Canal, This 
is well. In the realization of a waterway 
through the Central American isthmus, not 
only Atlanta, but the United States of 
America is undoubtedly a country greatly 
interested, and that highway of commerce, 
by a non-evadable law of nature, will run 
by the frontier, if it does not traverse its 
territory. My country has at all times un- 
conditionally favored the enterprise; it 
might be said, even from its incipiency, 
and this is evidenced by the series of con- 
cessions she has made to that end, among 
which figure these she, jointly with Nica- 
May, 1858, and June, 
1859, her adhesion to the treaty between 
Nicaragua and the United States, signed 
in December, 1894, and the contract con- 
cluded in 1888 with Mr. Menocal, as repre- 
sentative of the American company incor- 
porated in Washington in February, 1889. 
Costa Rica realizes the great importance of 
this work—the most transcendental, per- 
haps, undertaken in this century. She will 
contribute to its advancement, consulting 
her own interest and the great benefits to 
be derived therefrom by the general prog- 
ress of the world, and especially by the 
nations of this continent. 


ragua, granted in 


‘In conclusion, Mr. President, permit 
me to express to you, and through your 
worthy medium to the board of directors of 
the exposition and the persons present at 
the exercises, my acknowledgment as repre- 
sentative of Costa Rica of the honors of 
which my country has been the object on 
this never-to-be-forgotten day.” 

Dr. Neiderleia then spoke of Costa Rica, 
telling of the richness of the country and 
the opportunities there offered for the devel- 
opment of industries. Following him, Dr. 
Newton, of Athens, offered the following 
resolution, which was passed by a unani- 


mous rising vote 


| 
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‘*Whereas, The construction of the Nica- 
ragua Canal will bring from the Pacific to 
our ports on the Atlantic and Gulf nearly 
$1,000,000 annually, now lost to us, year 
by year, through the enterprise of the 
maritime nations of Europe, and as the 


non-construction of this great waterway | 


now retards the material progress and de- 
velopment of our Pacific States, our sister 
republics of Central America and South 
America, and also debars us from active 
competition for the trade of the countless 
ports of Asia; be it 

‘Resolved, That we respectfully and earn- 
estly petition our Congress to give this 
colossal enterprise its immediate and care- 
ful attention, loooking towards its early 
construction and utilization by the com- 
merce of North and South America.” 

At the close of the exercises the two 
commissioners received in their building, 
where a lunch was provided. 

H. S. FLemine, M. E, 


A Suggestion to West Virginia. 





Editer Manufacturers’ Record: 

I read with pleasure and instruction the 
recent speech of ex-Governor MacCorkle on 
the greatness, the wealth and the prospec- 
tive prosperity of West Virginia. It oc- 
curred tome while perusing this notable 
address that the ex-governor should follow 
up his presentation of material grandeur 
with an appeal to the people of his State to 
render themselves morally worthy of such 
a splendid heritage. It cannot be forgot- 
ten that West Virginia was unconstitution- 
ally, as a war measure, divorced from the 
Old Dominion, That wrong will never in 
this world be righted, and there is no ap- 
parent effort to change the existing status. 
But West Virginia should as soon as possi. 
ble pay her proportion of the Old Domin- 
She is bound in honor 
progresses in 


ion’s public debt. 
to do it. The more she 
opulence the more binding is the obligation. 
Had there heen no disruption Virginia 
would have easily settled with her creditors 
and stood in the forefront of the greatest of 
Commonwealths in material majesty as she 
has ever stood intellectually. West Vir- 
ginia may become even more magnificently 
developed than ex-Governor MacCorkle 
dreams, but there will be a blot on her 
escutcheon if she repudiates payment of a 
just proportion of the Old Dominion’s debt. 
She will place herself in the attitude of a 
rich daughter who refused to pay back what 
is owed to a mother in distress. This would 
be ingratitude so repellent that I lack 
language to describe it. Let us hope then 
that West Virginia will crown her stupen- 
dous progress with an act of virtue demanded 
by every dictate of honor. Let her, as 
Shakspeare says, hold her honor as her life— 
“The purest treasure mortal times afford is spot- 
less reputation; 
That away, man is but gilded loam or painted 
clay." 

Tue colored workmen of Louisville, Ky., 
have organized what is termed the American 
Progressive Association of Colored Me- 
chanics with G. A. Carter, a stationary 
engineer, as chief mechanic. The object 
of the society is to build a co-operative 
factory in which to make household articles 
in common use. 





Wise Men 
read the advertising pages of the MANvu- 
FACTURERS’ RECORD carefully because they 
are always sure to find something of value; 
it may be a special sale, or an opportunity 
for investment, or some new machinery, or 
some one looking fora location for a factory, 
or a thousand and one things advertised 
that may concern you. Every man ought 
to study newspapers, not simply glance over 
them, but examine in detail the MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ RECORD, for instance, and he will 


be sure to find something that can be made 
profitable in his business. In its news 
columns and in its advertising pages he 
will find matter that may prove invaluable 
in his business operations. 





RAILROAD NEWS. 


[A complete record of all new railroad building 
in the South will be found in the Construction 
Department, on page 291.| 


M., K. & T. to Enter Galveston. 


A dispatch from Galveston, Texas, an- 
nounces that litigation between the Inter- 
| national & Great Northern and the Mis- 
| souri, Kansas & Texas over the right of the 
latter to use the Galveston, Houston & 
Henderson line into Galveston has termi- 
nated in a compromise. 

The terms of the compromise provide 
that the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Com- 
pany shall transfer to the International & 
Great Northern Company 4999 shares of 
the stock of the Galveston, Houston & 
Henderson, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
retaining 4999, and the two remaining 
shares being placed with some party agreed 
upon by both the contending roads, in 
order to maintain the terms of the agree- 
ment, 

In consideration of this the Great North- 
ern surrenders its lease by which it secured 
exclusive control of the Galveston, Hous- 
ton & Henderson property. The agree- 
ment further stipulates that both the Inter- 
national and ‘‘Katy” shall enter into a 
joint contract with the Galveston, Houston 
& Henderson, identical in every detail, for 
the transportation of trains, cars, passen- 
gers, tonnage, etc., between Houston and 
Galveston. This gives the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas an independent line to Gal- 
veston, for which it has been working for 
several years. The compromise will have 
an important effect on transportation in the 
Southwest. 


A Wall Between the West and South. 





Since the Chicago excursionists, who 
recently visited this section, returned 
home there has been a great deal in the 
Chicago papers respecting the importance 
of closer trade relations between the 
West and the Sou h. From what the Chi- 
cago papers say the Southern railroads 
have raised a wall between the South and 
West—a wall that practically prevents 
the West from finding in the South a mar- 
ket for her products. The railroad rates 
between New York and Southern cities 
are very much lower, it is stated, than 
the rates between Chicago and cities of 
the South. They are so much lower, it 
is claimed, that furniture, for instance, 
can be shipped from Chicago by way of 
New York to any Southern city at a less 
cost than it can be shipped from Chicago 
direct to Southern cities. If this state- 
ment is correct, and we have no reason tu 
doubt it, ste;s should be taken at once 
by the South and West to have a radical 
reform in the rates of railroads between 
the two sections. There is no good rea- 
son why rates from the West to the 
South should be higher in proportion to 
the distance than they are from the 
East to the South. One advantage the 
East has over the West in trading with 
the South—an advantage it would be dif- 
ficult from the railroads leading from the 
West to the South to overcome—is that 
of ocean rates. Rates by steamer from all 
the Eastern coast cities to the coast cities 
of the South are much less than all-rail 
rates between these points. Still, the 
West from all accounts has good ground 
of complaint against the railroads leading 
from the West to the South. 

The South is certain to be much more 
deeply interested in the West in the near 
future than she has been heretofore. 
There isa movement of immigrants from 
the West to the South that is already 
large, and is steadily increasing. Unless 
signs fail there will be hundreds of thou- 
sands of Western people settled in the 
South within the next four or five years. 





Thi- immigration movement will draw the 
| West and South into closer social and 
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business relations, and will help to remove 
the wall which, it is alleged, the railroads 
have raised between them. 


But the South and West ought not to be | 
compelled to wait for the removal of the 


wall by such a slow process. The leading 
business men of the two sections ought 
to endeavor to have it removed at once. 
The South would be as much benefited 
as the West by its removal. Chicago and 
other Western cities are looking for sea- 
board outlets at the South. They are not 
partial to New York, and yet, owing to 
railroad rates, they are forced to do their 
importing and exporting through that city. 

Recently a party of leading business men 
of Cincinnati visited Savannah with the 
view of finding out what advantage she 
possessed as a seaport for the West. They 
were greatly pleased with what they 
saw, and returned home convinced that 
a movement should be started at once 
to make Savannah the importing and ex- 
porting point for the West. The Chicago 
excursionists lately here were pleased 
with this port, and would no doubt be 
glad of an opportunity for Chicago to do 
her trading with foreign countries by way 
of our harbor. It is apparent, therefore, 
that the South is interested as deeply as 
the West in having the wall which the 
railroads have raised between the two sec- 
tions torn down.—Savannah News. 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac. 





At the annual meeting of the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac Company, held 
at Richmond, Mr. E. T. D. Myers was re- 
elected president, and for directors the fol- 
lowing were chosen: Messrs. H. Walters, 
B. F. Newcomer, W. J. Leake and Moncure 
Robinson. Hon. J. Taylor Ellyson was 
announced as State director. The presi- 
dent's report shows that the gross earnings 
were $711,803.51; operating expenses, 
$467,738.75; met earnings, $244 064 86. 
There was an increase of $37,456 41 in the 
gross and $12,873.57 in the net earnings 
over last year. 


A Valuable Work. 


It seems needless to make any comment 
on the publications issued by H. V. & H. 
W. Poor. Every financier and railway 
official, and many business men, know 
well how necessary are these works in their 
libraries of reference. The edition of 1895 
of Poor’s Directory of Railway Officials, 
just issued from the press, has been care- 
fully revised to the 25th of October last, 
and, although the work contains nearly 700 
pages, it has been so carefully compiled 
that it might be said to be almost perfect. 
Many new features have been introduced 
in this edition which will largely increase 
its value to investors and bankers, as well as 
to railroad officials and manufacturers of 
railroad supplies. A very comprehensive 
table of dividends paid by railroad, trac- 
tion and industrial corporations during a 
period of over eight years is a feature 
which will commend itself. Nearly fifty 
pages are devoted to the time and place of 
annual meetings of railroad companies, 
with the names and addresses of stock 
registrars and transferages. This is very 
essential to the thousands of persons who 
are investors in stocks of various trans- 
portation companies. Two new tables are 
presented, showing railroad and financial 
statistics for a series of years. The statis- 
tics include capital accounts, passenger 
and freight figures, income accounts, while 
the other table shows the monthly gross 
earnings of the same list for a period of 
years. The report covering railroad mile- 
age and equipment is another department 
of the work, which has been compiled 
from official returns made to Poor’s Manual 
of Railroads. Street railways come in for 
considerable attention, and the statistics of 
this department of traffic are placed in 
tabular form for the purpose of saving time 
and space. 





| C. & 0. IMPROVEMENTS. 


2,000,000 May Be Expended at Rich- 
mond, Va. 


A dispatch. from Richmond, Va., states 
| that the Chesapeake & Ohio Company has 
| finally decided upon the improvements it 

has been considering in that city, and will 
| expend $2,000,000 in the construction of a 


depot and approaches, 
located on Main street, in the heart of the 
| city, and will be a structure combining the 
latest improvements, and of asize and de- 
sign suitable to the importance of Rich- 
mond. Owing to the hilly formation of 
/the country around the city and which 
fornis its site, the approaches to the station 
will require a large outlay. It is under- 
| stood that they will include a steel viaduct 
nearly two miles in length. 

A large hotel is said to be included in 
| the proposed improvements. 


| 
| 
| 


Colonel Boone and His Scheme. 





Col. Albert Boone, the great Western 
railway promoter, is once more occupying 
a great deal of space in the Knoxville papers 
with his scheme to build a line of road from 
that city to some point on the Carolina 
coast. It seems that the Knoxville people 
got tired of waiting for results from all of 
the talk which Colonel Boone and his 
friends had been doing for several years, 
and they asked the genial colonel to show 
what he had done with the money which 
had been placed at his disposal as a promo- 
ting fund. Colonel Boone called a mass- 
meeting of the citizens of Knoxville, at 
which he and his friends made speeches. 
Itemized accounts of the expenditures were 
read and plans for the future mapped out 
and explained. The papers say that these 
statements were satisfactory to the business 
men present, and that Colonel Boone will 
go steadily forward developing his great 
scheme of connecting Knoxville with the 
seacoast. Nothing was said about what 
point on the coast would be the terminus of 
the Boone system should it ever be com- 
pleted. When the road was first talked 
about Colonel Boone said he would run 
his road either to Charleston or Port Royal, 
and, nothing having been heard to the 
contrary, it is presumed that that is still his 
intention. Colonel Boone talks in such 
glittering generalities, however, that it is a 
little difficult to find out just what he claims 
to want to do. He still declines to say 
whether Charleston or Port Koyal is to be 
his water terminus, if, indeed, either ever 
is.—Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier, 


Locomotives at the Exposition. 


Readers of the MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD 
are aware that one of the features of the 
railroad display at the Atlanta Exposition 
is the Richmond compound locomotive, 
called the ‘‘tramp,” which after several 
months of service in the West, hauling all 
kinds of trains in successful competition 
with the engines of other works, was taken 
to the exposition with one of the best ser- 
vice records ever made, In addition to 
this, however, the Richmond Locomotive 
Works is represented by three other fine 
specimens of its work, One is the Seaboard 
Air Line passenger engine on exhibition. 
It is of the ‘‘simple,” not compound type, 
as inadvertently stated in a recent article, 
has cylinders 19x24 inches in size, and is 
| one of a number bought by the Seaboard 
for hauling express trains. The Southern 
also exhibits a Richmond compound 1o0- 
| wheeled engine, which represents the mod- 
| ern features of engine construction. The 
| Richmond people have just sent to the 
| engediien another 10-wheeled compound 
| passenger locomotive weighing 145,000 
| pounds, with 20-inch and 32x24-inch cylin- 
| ders, built for the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
| This engine will be used on the Mountain 
| division between Charlottesville and Clif- 
ton Forge—ninety-six miles. The grades 





The depot will be | 








on this division are very heavy, some of 
them as high as eighty-three feet to the 
mile. This engine is without a doubt one 
of the handsomest and most modern engines 
ever built, and in addition to the special 
features commonly used on locomotives it 
is equipped with Westinghouse brakes on 
engine truck wheels, electric headlight, 
“Cory” lubricator for oiling bearings while 
in motion and air reversing gear, etc. 


What City Wants a Car Factory? 





A dispatch from Boston, Mass,, states 
that a party of Eastern capitalists, includ- 
ing General Manager George Adenham 
and the directors of the American 


Car Co, and others, have left that city for 


Palace 


an extensive trip through the .Central and 
Southern States. Incidentally they will 
inspect different localities with a view of 
locating a plant for the manufacture of 
The South has all 


constructing rolling stock equally as good 


cars. the material for 
as the Pullman cars, and a company with 
enough capital and the necessary skilled 
labor and modern machinery ought to find 
this section a good field for such an enter- 
prise. 


President Plant Re-elected. 





At the annual meeting of the directors of 
the Savannah, Florida & Western Railroad 
Co., Mr. D. F. Jack was elected vice-presi- 
dent to fill the vacancy caused by the res- 
ignation of H.S. Hayes. The other officers 
were re-elected as follows: President, H. 
B. Plant; vice-president and general man- 
M. Lee; 


superintendent, Bradford Dunham; trattic 


ager, RK. G. Erwin; treasurer, J. 
manager, B. W. Wrenn. 


To Enter Galveston. 


The Gulf & Interstate Railway Co, has 
contracted with B, E, Linehan, of Dubuque, 
Iowa, for a transfer system between Point 
Bolivar, on Galveston bay, and Galveston. 
The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe will extend 
its tracks at the east end toa point where 
the transfer will land, and the Interstate 
will use those tracks into the city. The 
transfer will consist of a steam-car ferry- 
boat. 


Another Vessel Line. 





Messrs. Ross, Hlowe & Merrow, shipping 
agents, of New Orleans and Galveston, 
have arranged another European service. 
It is to be between New Orleans and Dun- 
kirk, France. Two vessels are now on the 
line. The cargoes to be shipped in the 
immediate future from New Orleans to 
Dunkirk will consist principally of cotton, 
cottonseed and cottonseed product. 


Railroad Notes. 


THE Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis 
has put on a through sleeper from Kansas 
City to Tampa, Fla., to accommodate the 
winter tourist traffic from the West. 


Mr. WILLIAM B. CLEMENTS is appointed 
traveling passenger agent of the Seaboard 
Air Line, with headquarters at Atlanta, 
Ga., in place of Mr. W. I. Flournoy, re- 
signed. 

PRESIDENT JAMES U. JACKSON, of the 
Augusta Southern, evidently enjoys the 
high esteem of his employes. He has been 
presented with a very valuable silver ser- 
vice by them. 

THE Deer Creek & Susquehanna road, 
partly graded between Belair, Md., and 
the Susquehanna river, has been sold by 
order of the court to George M. Jewett, of 
Glenville, Md. 

THE King’s Mountain & Yosemite, a 
feeder of the Cincinnati Southern system, 
in Kentucky, has been sold by order of the 
court to satisfy a claim of the Alabama 
Great Southern Company. It is 
miles long, and by this sale will probably 
be added to the Southern system. 


thirieen 


| been reorganized, and will 
| known as 


THE Baltimore & Ohio's second electric 
locomotive has been successfully tested at 
Baltimore by hauling twenty-four cars and 
two locomotives, total weight 1400 tons, at 
the rate of twenty-three miles an hour 
through the Belt Railway tunnel. This isthe 
strongest test yet made of this apparatus. 


THE Southern Pacitic Railway Co, has 
completed an extensive terminal station at 
New Orleans, the 


Bhatene : 
Algiers, opposite on 


Mississippi river. The station is 50x350 
feet in size and of modern design. In 
connection is a ferry slip for the company's 
passenger and car-transfer steamers. ‘This 


is 45x270 feet in size. 


AT the annual meeting of the Southern 
Express Co., held at Savannah, the present 
officers were re-elected, as follows: Presi- 
dent, Hl. B. Plant; vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, M. J. O’Brien; second vice- 
president, M. F. Plant; secretary and treas- 
urer, G. H. Tilley. The directors 
Messrs. H. B. Plant, M. J. O'Brien, C. lL. 
Loop, M. F. Plant and Henry Sanford, 


are 


THE Harriman Coal & Iron Railway has 
hereafter be 


the Ilarriman & Northeastern 


Railway. The road was sold at a special 


commissioner's sale some time ago for 


$200,000, The purchaser was Edwin A. 
Quintard, of New York, as already stated 


in the MANUFACTURERS’ ReEcorp. He as- 


| signed the purchase to Wm, Neisel, and by 





him it has been assigned to Isaac kK. Funk, 
Wm. bh. Winslow, L. S 
Cleven Dinges, who will operate it in the 


freeman and 


future. 


T'rade with the South. 


Let no one suppose that because of the 
rather vague and general character of the 
recent talk about “improved commercial 
relations with the South,” there is not a 
large and very important basis of fact in 
the assertions made. Keduced to figures, 
the South’s growth in the last ten years 
along lines of common interest with the 
North has been extraordinary. 

The people of the North are not unaware 
of the increasing activity in Southern manu- 
facturing enterprises, but they may not be 
aware that throughout the industrial field a 
similar activity has been going on. The 
South still raises 60 per cent. of the world’s 
cotton supply, but at the present time its 
cotton output is exceeded in value by its 
grain crops, which aggregate about 650,- 
000,000 bushels a year, With the valuable 
ores of this section and the increased de- 
mand for manufacturing implements has 
come a similar growth in that branch of 
industry. In 1880the South had $257,244,- 
561 invested in manufactures, and in 18go 
this amount had increased to $659,008,817. 
In the last four years the increase had con- 
tinued until today the Southern section of 
the country is turning out $1,200,000,00 of 
manufactured products a year. There has 
been a steady growth in coal mining, and 
the railway mileage is increasing in pro- 
portion. 

The 
field of a wealthy and powerful trade centre 
cannot but have its effect in stimulating 
Certain 


introduction into the commercial 


business throughout the country. 
of the new industries, of course, may be 
expected to absorb trade which would 
otherwise come North, The compensation 
will lie in the greater demand in each sec- 
tion for the commodities of the other. The 
South will require Northern-manufactured 
products, and the North will need Southern 
cotton. Once let the railway facilities be 
improved and the trade in both centres is 
likely to be quickened, while the lines of 
commercial and industrial intercourse, 
which heretofore have run east and west, 
will shift in another direction The first 
result of the new relations established 
between the two sections should be a boom 
in railway construction looking to easier 
communication —Chicago Record, 
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TEXTILES. 


[A complete record of new textile enterprises 
in the South will be found in the Construction 
Department, on page 290 | 


MANUFACTURING COTTON GOODS. 


Ginning and Compressing Cotton, 


LOWELL, MAss., November 16 
Editer Manufacturers’ Record 


Before I pass to notice the treatment of | 
millmen in observing the process of gin- 


cotton during the process of opening and 
picking preparatory to carding processes, it 
will be well to consider the essential points 
This 


be considered a very important factor, from 


of ginning and compressing must 
the fact that the tenuity of cotton fibres are 
very slight, as will be shown later on. 

\s stated in a previous paper, the ques- 


tion arises, why some invoices of cotton 


come to the mills exceptionally clean, 
while other invoices are full of leaf and 
trash. Now, it is a well known fact that 


the first picking is much cleaner than later 


inthe season. This can be attributed to 
the fact that cotton plants come to bearing 
in Texas early in the season, 

Cottonseeds are planted in March, April 
and May, come to bloom in July, and ready 
for picking the last of August, from which 
time the picking continues until the frost 
kills the plant. 


pods mature and burst open iv the State of 


That is to say, the first 


Texas in the latter part of August, after 
that other pods are constantly maturing till 
the cold weather stops the growth, when 
the plant becomes dead. 

Now, the reason why cotton gathered in 
the early season is cleaner than later on is 
because the leaf is full« f sap and does not 


break and adhere to the cotton when gath- 
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fibre. This paper could be filled full of 
interesting matter on the growth and ex- 
pansion of cotton fibres, but I pass to the 
next point in the discussion, which to all 
manufacturers of cotton goods is a very 
important one. 

During my trip to Atlanta with the New 
England Manufacturers’ Association oppor- 
tunity was given while stopping at Char- 
lotte to inspect the process of ginning and 
compressing cotton As this was the first 
experience of very many of the Northern 


ning cotton, they availed of the opportunity 


with much interest. In the ginhouse 


that 


working with 


we inspected there we six saw gins 
a capacity of sixty-six bales 
per week. Now, while the action of these 
saw gins seem to be very easy on the fibre 
during the process of detaching them from 
the seed, it is evident that the saw teeth, 
which, by the way, are very sharp, have a 
very injurious effect on the fibre, from the 
As the 
cotton bolls come in contact with the teeth 
of the 
fibres are removed Now, 


right here comes a fine point, and that, I 


fact that they are torn and broken. 


rapidly revolving, 
the 


the saw while 


from seeds, 
think, is where very much of the injury to 
If 


action of the teeth of 


cotton fibre is generated. we could 


be assured that the 
the saw gin removed the fibres at the first 
blow, then we should feel safe in assuming 
that the fibres would be in fairly good con- 
dition when remove from the teeth by the 
of the Now this, to me, is 
where the trouble The 


saw gin do not remove the fibres in their 


action brush. 


lies teeth of the 


natural form of growth; that is to say, in | 


| their perfect convolutions with their natural 


| corded edges left 


ered. The pod has not become hard and | 
dry. The tirst picking in the States of 
Texas and Louisiana is always found in 
prime condition when opened at the 
mill. 


As the season advances the cotton fibres 
are liable to deteriorate, from the fact that 
in very many instances the cotton ts not 
picked for weeks after the pods open. In 
the meantime the leaves become hard and 


dry, and very easily crumble, Then again, 


winds blow the sand which adheres to the | 


bolls of cotton; rains also come on and 


down the cotton, where it comes in 
stalk, 


comes stained, thus very materially injuring 


beat 


contact with leaf and when it be- 


its commercial value. Some of the finest 


grades of cotton that have come under my 


inspection was badly stained. In this con- 


dition it would have to be set aside fora 
low grade of goods, ‘Thus we see the 
amount of care that must be exercised in 


discriminating as to what grades of cotton 
ought to be used. 

It is frequently found during the process 
of grading the several invoices of cotton 
that the fibres, when tested by finger and 
thumb, are quite uneven in strength, and 
the question has often been asked by very 
many of our millmen why such a variation 
should be found. 

One of the primary causes, as stated ina 
previous paper, is the methol of gathering 
the cotton bolls; another reason is the effect 
of the saw-gin during the process of remov- 
ing the cotton fibres from the seeds. When 
we stop to consider that 7000 grains of 
cotton contains 120 000,000 fivres, and that 
the diameter of each fibre is only one- 
sixteen-thousandth of an inch, and that it 
is of a vegetable structure, -ve must come 
to the conclusion that the tenuity of each 
fibre must be very slight. Cotton fibres 
when looked atin the boll have the appear- 
ance of a soft, silky substance, but when 
the fibers are placed under a strong magni- 
fying glass there appears to the eye a twisted 
ribbon-like figure having corded edges 
This corded form of the edges is caused 
simply by the bending of the fibre walls 
upon themselves in the action of collapsing 
and is a necessity of a properly developed 


teeth at once 


intact. The action of 


the saw gin tears the fibres 


extent, and, in many instances, mutilates 


the fibres to such an extent that 


strength of the fibre is very much impaired, 
As the cotton bolls drop into the hopper the 
hold of the fibres with 


the purpose of removing them from the 


seize 


seed. Toacertain extent their object is 


attained, but toa certain extent their object 


is not attained—only to break away a 


portion of the fibre, while the rest remains 





to be broken away from its foundation by 
Very 


the repeated action of the teeth. 


to a certain | 


the | 


| of the condition of the saw gin. 


much of the cotton fibre is injured by the | 


of 


proper condition to remove the fibres. 


not being in 


If 


the teeth become dull the action on the fibre 


condition the saw gin 


will be much more injurious than if the 
This is evidenced 
teeth 


teeth were kept sharp. 


from the fact that as the become 


smooth they lose their retentive power and | 


thus let go of the fibre when it should re- 
move it. The 
condition, to be seized hold of by another 


fibre is thus left in a torn 
dull tooth, thus increasing the liability of 
injuring the fibres. From the time that the 
cotton bolls drop into the trough or recep- 
tacle which extends the full length of the 
cylinder on which the saws rotate, they are 
in constant motion until the fibres are re- 
moved from the seeds, the cotton passing 
down an incline, when it is removed to a 
compress, while the seeds are dropped into 
a box, when they are removed to the cot- 
tonseed oil mill. 

There has during the past twenty years 
been various devices suggested or intro- 
duced to take the place of the saw gin as a 


means for removing the fibre from the seed 


| with less damage, but thus far nothing has 


' of a committee appointed by a cotton ex- | 


been found to take the place of the saw gin. 
The roller gin alluded to by Mr. Edward 
Atkinson in his excellent paper the 


MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD of November 8 


in 


is an improvement, but thus far not a suc- 
cess, from the fact that its production is 
limited, 

This brings us to another important point, 
and that is, the care of the saw gins. It is 
very evident that we have no machine that 
will do the amount of work per day as a 
good saw gin, and froma valuable report 





change in the Southwest some time since, 
it seems quite clear that as much damage 
is done to the fibres for want of care in the 
use of the saw gin as there is by the imper- 
fect principles of the best of gins. 

The committee reported as having used a 
good The ten 
inches in diameter, and were run at various 


40-saw gin. saws were 


speeds from 210 up to 450 revolutions per 
At 
lint was in a very lumpy condition, and the 
At a 


speed of 275 and 300 revolutions of the 


minute, 210 revolutions per minute the 


seeds were imperfectly cleaned. 


saws the best results were produced, taking | 


off the better portion of the fibres from the 


seeds, leaving the short undergrowth in the 


sides to be removed by the linting machine | 


Ata 


speed of 450 all the fibres and lint were 


before the seeds are pressed for oil. 


taken off the seeds, and the committee said | 


in its report the samples from the speed of | 


450 presented a very marked improvement of 
spinning qualities, and they promptly and 
unanimously adjudged the cotton ginned at 
this speed to be practically valueless for all 
sterling thread and cloth purposes. 

The above quotation, coming from such 
a source, ought to be of special 
Overproduction on a saw gin, even when 
in prime condition, is sure to give poor 
results to the manufacturer. This being 
the case, what may we expect of saw gins 
out of repair run at a high rate of speed. Is 
it not safe to say that the strength of the 
Dr. F. 


Bowman, of Halifax, England, who has 


fibra will be much more impaired. 


given a close study of cotton fibre, says 
that from the time that it enters the process 
of ginning until it is woven into cloth, that 
in the finer grades of yarn it actually looses 
Now, 


it does not seem possible that such should 


80 per cent. of its original strength. 
be the case. As we enter into the picking, 
carding and spinning processes, it will be 
observed that in connection with the gin- 
ning and compressing cotton fibres have to 


undergo a severe strain. 


value. | 


There is one or two more points bearing | 


on the subject of ginning that I wish to | 


Incidentally, | made mention 
While in 
Charlotte, N. C., I carefully examined the 


speak of. 


system for grinding the teeth of the saw gin 
when they become so dull as to not properly 
This is 


done by the use of a small emery-disk pass- 


remove the fibres from the seeds. 
ing between the teeth, the action of which 
forms a sharp point to the teeth, thus enab- 
ling them to seize hold of and remove the 
fibre from the seed in much better condi- 
tion than if the teeth were dull and smooth. 
Too much care cannot be exercised in this 
direction. Another point is the condition 
of cotton bolls when brought to the gin- 
house. When cotton is damp it 
ought to be ginned, but such is not always 


never 


the case. A gentleman of large experience 
in the Southwest as a cotton broker said 
to the writer that in very many instances 
cotton bolls were ginned so damp that the 
brushes were unable to remove the fibres 
from the saw-teeth, and the immediate 
consequence would be the clogging up of 
the saw gin, when it would have to be 
stopped. Cotton fibres removed from the 
seed in this condition are worthless, and 
never ought to be sent to any manufac- 
turer. I have seen bales of cotton opened 
where six inches of plating round it would 
be very good cotton, while the 400 pounds 
inside would be as rotten as punk. 

Another connected with the 
treatment of cotton before it is sent to the 
consumer is the process of compressing. I 
have often heard the remark made that the 
compress did not injure the fibre. Now, I 


am of the opinion that it does to a certain 


feature 


extent. 
with grains of sand and other trash, as they 
quite frequently are, it is quite evident 
that they will be cut and torn as they are 
brought under the severe pressure of the 


powerful compress. 
F, E, SAUNDERS. 





If the cotton fibres are permeated | 


{ Dec. 6, 


895. 


Textile Notes. 





Tue Eagle & Phoenix Manufacturing Co., 
of Columbus, Ga., has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 3 per cent. 


THE Singleton Silk Mill, at Wadesboro, 
N. C., is now putting in considerable addi- 
tional machinery and a 200-light electric 
plant. 

Mr. E. E. BRADLEY, 
Conn., contemplates erecting a silk mill in 
the South, but no location has as yet been 
considered. 


of Stonington, 


ANOTHER cotton mill is proposed at 
Clinton, S. C., and a $100,000 company is 
Mr. M. S. Bailey and 


others are interested. 


being organized. 


A NEW mill is talked of at Leaksville, 
N. C., probably a $206,000 one, and Mr. 
W. R. Walker, treasurer of the Leaksville 
Cotton Mills, is interested. 


Tue Carolina Mills Co., of Columbia, S. 
C., recently chartered, has secured sub- 
scriptions for all its stock of $100,000, and 
now contemplates raising same to $250,000. 


Messrs. JNO. T. MCNAIR and W. H. 
Willard, of Cheraw, S. C., have leased a 
building at Norfolk, Va., and will put in 
machinery for manufacturing children’s 
hosiery. The outfit will cost about $12,000, 
and 100 hands will be employed. 


Messrs. ID. A. TOMPKINS, of Charlotte, 
N. C.; W.C. Beaty, T. W. Lauderdale and 
others have incorporated the Fairfield Cot- 
ton Mills, of Fairfield, S. C., for the purpose 
of erecting acotton mill. The capital stock 
is placed at $65,000, with privilege of in- 
creasing to $500,000. 


The Nicaragua Canal. 





It is to be hoped that the New York 
Herald’s synopsis of the forthcoming re- 
port of the Nicaragua Canal commission is 
not altogether accurate. 

If the committee reports that the en- 
terprise will cost about double the amount 
estimated by the company, and also takes 
the position that a new survey will be 
necessary in order to make material changes 
in the route, it is to be feared that the 
enterprise will be delayed for some time. 

Just as the Herald 
summary of the commission’s report, sev- 


makes public its 


eral American newspapers print the state- 
ment that the French have enough money 
pledged to finish the Panama Canal, and 
will soon have 6000 men at work on it. 

Of course, we cannot speak with the 
authority of an expert, but it seems to 
us that some of our transcontinental rail- 
ways are putting in their work against the 
Nicaragua Canal in a way which will arouse 
public sentiment against them. The peo- 
ple of this country want the canal, and the 
leading statesmen of both political parties 
The opponents of the enterprise 
are the railway lines to the Pacific, which 
would have some of their traffic diverted by 
the new water route. 


favor it. 


The report of the canal commission 
should be closely scrutinized, and the 
relations of the members of the commission 
to the railways should be looked into. 

The statement about the Panama Canal 
is more than doubtful. But if it will pay 
the French to construct that waterway at 
such an enormous cost, it will profit us to 
construct the Nicaragua route at the high- 
est figures yet mentioned, if we can have 
it under the control of the government of 
the United States. 

With the Nicaragua Canal this country 
can secure the trade of every port on the 
Pacific, and it goes without saying that 
this new traffic would build up our gulf, 
South Atlantic and interior markets. 
Whether the canal will cost $100,000,000 
or $200,000,c00, this country should see 
that it is built, and should control it for 
all time.—Atlanta Constitution. 














This department is open for the full and free 
discussion of trade topics and practical questions, 


and contributions are invited from men who are | 


identified with this industry. Items of news are 


slways acceptable. 


The Market for Cottonseed Products. 


New York, December 3. 


The outcome of the present diversified | 


conditions of the cotton-oil market is difh- 
cult to determine. Although the demand 
which obtains at this market for home or 
foreign consumption presents no improve- 
ment, the feeling entertained by holders 
regarding values remains unchanged. A 
prominent Texas manufacturer is on record 
that 
only would an offer of full current market 


as having recently asseverated not 
figures for the releasement of his oil stocks 
fail to be entertained, but so also would a 
That this position 
should be so long and uniformly main- 


slight advance thereon. 


tained by the great majority of the oil pro- 


ducers, in face of such adverse circum- 
stances as a declining lard market and gen- 
erally featureless demand in other lines of 
consumption, is at once interesting and 
significant. There are not Wanting prog- 
nostications that prime summer yellow will 
be materially advanced before the season 
closes, the curtailed oil output lending sup 


port thereto ‘Today lard is quoted at 5 6714 
cents, which is within a few points of the 
lowest recorded, while May lard, Chicago, 
is quoted at 5 62 cents. The demand for 
compound lard is unavoidably restricted as 
a direct result, nor dues a forecast on these 
lines present the prospect of immediate bet- 
terment. There are signs that the short oil 
output will meet with a good demand later, 
regardless of the position of the leading 
The low prices for 


to 


consuming industries. 


tallow are more attractive the soap- 


makers than is possible for cotton oil at 
current figures. The supply of off grades 
which, under normal trade conditions to a 
material extent enters the soapmaker's 
premises, is largely reduced this season, 
the average proportion of prime oil to the 
former exceeding that of preceding sea- 
sons. A fair demand obtains for crude in 


barrels for white oil. Western packers are 


securing available offers of bulk crude, 
chiefly at 21 cents, Texas, said offers being 
limited for reasons already set forth. Leg- 


horn advices report new olive oil quiet, 
and, owing to the large crop, the market 
presents a decidedly downward tendency; 
hence the sl.w demand for American cotton 
oil. Rotterdam supplies have left these 
shores in goodly proportions during the 
week; from New Orleans per steamer Aco, 
$25,000 gallons, chiefly in bulk, and 55,000 
gallons from this port in barrels were con- 
signed thereto. Total this 
point for the week reach 120,000 gallens. 
Sales reported are 1230 barrels off-grade 


exports from 


yellow at 28 to 2844 cents; barrels 
crude, chiefly at 26 cents, and fifteen tanks 
bulk crude at 20 to 21 cents. 
are for prime summer white, 32 to 33 cents; 
butter oil, 30 to 31 cents; prime summer 


yellow, 29 to 29% cents; off summer yellow, 


550 


Current prices 


27's to 284 cents; prime crude, 25 to 26 
cents; prime crude loose, 20 to 21 cents, 
22% cents, Memphis, 

to I 


Texas, and 22 to 


and soap stock, I I-16 cents per 
pound; oil receipts, 7500 barrels. 

Cake and Meal.—The export demand is 
good, and the shipments are unusually 
heavy. Per steamer Aco, 31,600 bags meal 
were shipped to Rotterdam, while nearly 
1200 tons cake and meal were consigned to 
Havre, Hamburg and Liverpool. Values 
abroad have slightly receded, prime cake 
now being quoted at from £5 2s. 6d. to £5 
7s. 6d. ton. New Orleans quota- 
tions are practically unchanged. Alabama 


their 


per 


and Georgia mills have advanced 
seed bids to $10 per ton at railroad stations. 
Receipts equalling 2000 bags meal arrived 


during the week, chiefly for local dis- 
tribution. 


Cottonseed-Vil Notes. | 





THE 


Ala., commenced operations several weeks | 


cottonseed-oil mill at Piedmont, | 
ago and is now running regularly. 

THE Crescent Oil Mill, at Little Rock, 
Ark., shut down for several days last week 
on account of insufficient boiler capacity. 
The company has put in four new boilers, 
and has started up again. 

THE exports of cottonseed products from 
the port of Galveston, Texas, for the month 
of November were 31,241 sacks of oilcake, 
193,065 sacks of cottonseed meal and 5775 
barrels of cottonseed oil. 

THE Cotton Oil & Manufac- 
turing Co., of Kaufman, 


Kaufman 
Texas, closed 
its mill last week for the season on account 
of lack of seed supplies. The company’s 
mill crushed during last season 4500 tons 
it will 


of seed, but this season amount to 


only 1100 tons. 

SHIPMENTS of cottonseed products were 
quite active last week from the port of Gal- 
The 


cleared with 3600 sacks of cottonseed meal 


veston, Texas. steamship Maria 
and 829 sacks of oilcake among her cargo. 
The steamship San Marcos took out 250 
barrels of cottonseed oil, and the steamship 
Calvin for Rotterdam cleared with 31,360 
sacks of cottonseed meal and 2000 barrels 


of cottonseed oil, with other merchandise 


THE market at New Orleans on the 27th 
ult. for cottonseed products was firm at 
21'4 cents for prime crude cottonseed oil in 
bulk; yellow, 27 
meal, $19 to $19 50 per long ton for imme- 


diate delivery. Ocean freights are steady 


| at 15/ to Liverpool for cake and meal, Con- 


| tinent 20/ and New York 15 cents per 100 


| position of chairman for another year. 


next 


pounds. Rates on cottonseed oil are $1 to 


New York and 6/ to Rotterdam, Hamburg | 


or Genoa. 

Ar the regular meeting of the board of 
lirectors of the American Cotton Oil Co, 
held in New York on Tuesday last, Mr. 
the 
Mr. 
remain a director of the com- 


Edward Adams declined to accept 
Adams will 
pany, and the other directors will also be 
re elected at the annual meeting to be held 
of the 


company will be Mr. George Austin Mor- 


week. The new chairman 
rison, formerly vice-chairman under Mr. 
Adams. The 


meeting on Wednesday last that earnings 


directors announced at the 


since September I have shown a consider- 





able increase over 1894. 

THE following quotations were posted 
on the 27th ult. by the cottonseed-product 
Cotton Ex- 
change and Board of Trade: Cotton crude 


department of the Houston 
oil for butter oil, 21 cents; strictly prime 
crude oil, 20% cents; prime crude, 20% 
cents; prime butter oil in barrels, 27 to 28 
cents, and prime summer yellow oil, 23'4 
to 24 cents; prime cottonseed cake and 
meal, $13 to $14.50 f. o. b. interior points, 
according to halls, 
$3 to $3.50; linters—A, Houston delivery 
The 


firm for oil and 


location; cottonseed 

and classification, 4 cents per pound. 
market at the close was 
quiet and easy for meal and cake. 


A Louisiana Exposition. 


At a recent meeting of the New Orleans 
Chamber of Commerce the idea of holding 
an exposition in 1903 to celebrate the cen- 
tennial of the purchase of Louisiana by 
the United States from France was favor- 
It is proposed to conduct 

The chamber 
a committee of 


ably considered. 
it on an elaborate scale. 
adopted resolutions that 
100 citizens of the State be selected by its 
president to give the matter attention, and 
to make it public in the proper manner. 
The MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
that St. Louis has already put in a claim 
for 1903 for this very exposition. 


believes 


Tf you wish to keep posted on the progress 


of the South read the Manufacturers’ Record, | 


cents in barrels; cake and 
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FINANCIAL NEWS. 


New Banks ip the South. 


The recent report of Comptroller J]. H. 
| Eckels shows that during the report year 
forty-three banks were organized, located 
in twenty different States, with an aggre- 
Of these 


banks twenty-eight, with a capital 


gate capital stock of $4,890,000, 
new 


stock of $2,530,000, are in the Northern 


and Northwestern section of the country, 


and fifteen, with a capital stock aggregating 
$2,360,000, in the South and Southwest. In 
of 
new banking capital of the country was 
This 


how capitalists are taking advantage of the 


| other words, nearly 50 per cent. the 


invested in these sections. shows 


banking opportunities offered by the South, 


To Open in Baltimore. 


The Union Loan & Trust Co, of Atlanta, 
Ga., is getting ready to open a department 
in Baltimore, and will be prepared to call 
the attention of the investing public to its 
out 


termed its debenture department it has a 


securities al January 1. In what is 


series of guaranteed securities arranged in 
five classes. On class A payment must be 


of 


These are guaranteed to mature 


made at the rate seventy-five cents 


monthly. 


for payment in eight years by the company. 
Class B requires fifty cents payment pet 
a ol 
1, 


j} month. Class C calls for $50 in e: 


class 
TD $55. and class E f100. Each is guaran 
| teed to mature in a certain number of 


years, as shown by the instances cite: 
| The directory comprises several well-known 
business men of Atlanta, and has $100,0c0 
Its 
Dayton Hale, secretary; R. 


Its 


Dayton, cashier State Savings 


Dayton, 
M. 


directors 


capital. officers are: J. C, 
president; 


Mitchell, 
. 4 


general manager. 


are: 


Bank of Atlanta; T. B. Felder, of Felder & 
Davis, attorneys-at law; W. L. Seddon, 
insurance William CC. IHlale, president 
State Savings Bank, and secretary and 


general manager Southern Mutual Building 
Association of Atlanta; 
Aulanta 


& Loan 
Hale, 


way Co. 


Dayton 


president Electric Rail- 


A Bond Issue, 


The Columbia & Maryland Railway Co., 
which is now at work constructing the elec- 


tric railway between Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, has placed a mortgage on record to 
the of New York, 


as trustee, to cover the issue of $6,000,000 


Trust Co, 


Central 


50-year 5 per cent. bonds, from June 1, 


1895, principal and interest payable in 


gold. Five thousand five hundred of the 


bonds, or $5,509,000 worth, are to be de- 


livered to the mortgagor, and 500 of the 
bonds, or $500,000 worth, are to be reserved 
by the trustee, to be used only in the bet 
dune of roadway, rolling-stock, plant 
|} and extensions, as may be required, the 
company retaining the voting power in all 
the stock. The usual right of foreclosure 
is given inthe mortgage upon default in 
the payment of interest. ‘The mortgage is 
president, and R. Stanley Carswell, secre- 
tary, of the Columbia & Maryland Railway 
Co., and by E. Francis Hyde, second vice- 
president of the Central Trust Co. 
Frank H. Sloan, contractor, has begun 
work on the Baltimore end of the line. It 
terminate at the 


will corner 


Howard streets, and is about two and 


| 

| 

| 

| signed by Messrs. Thomas M. Lanahan, 
and 


a quarter miles long. 


New Corporations, 


The Nationa! Life Maturity Insurance 


Co. has opened an office at Fort Worth 
I , 


Texas, with Frank A. Beaumont as man- 


ager. 

A local branch of the Mutual Guarantee 
Suilding and Loan Association of Rich- 
| mond, Va., with an authorized capital of 


$10,000,000, has been organized in Char- 


of Saratoga | 
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| leston, S. C., with the following officers 
A. D. Halti- 
wanger, vice-president; W. G. Bateman, 


_E. R. Arthur, president; 
secretary and treasurer. 
Articles of incorporation have been filed 
for the incorporation of the Farmers’ Mu- 
tual of Arkansas, 
incorporators are R. C, Young, of 


Insurance Association 
The 
Tennessee; J. A, Johnson and R. Whalen, 

| of Pulaski county, and the principal office 

of the association is to be in Pine Bluff. 
The National Savings, Loan & Trust 

Co., of Washington, 1). C., has established 

a branch in Baltimore. The local board 

of directors is composed of Messrs. a llurst 

P. Phillips, 


Jr., George Stewart 


Purnell, Bernard C, Steiner, M 
Ww. Wi 
Brown, Charles W. Segrave, W. 


Edmondson, 
Calvin 
Chesnut, John L. G. Lee, Jr., Edwin L. 
Turnbull and G, C. Morrison. 


New Securities. 


The city of Memphis, Tenn., will open 
bids on December g for an issue of refund- 
ing bonds. Mayor Clapp will give infor- 
mation. 

The city of Sanford, Fla, 
percent. bonds until 
\. M. Thrasher or 1), LL. Way 


may be addressed, 


will receive 
bids for $45,000 in 6 
January 28 

lhe city of Charlotte, N. C., will have 
an 


the 


election on February 18 to decide on 
fe 

issue of $500,000 in § per cent. bonds 

for the construction of water works. 


lhe city of Lynchburg, Va., invites bids 


to December g for $10,000 § per cent. 
coupon bonds. The bonds are to run 
thirty-four years from January 1, 1896. 


The Hagerstown & Potomac Railroad 
Co. has decided to issue $200,000 in 6 per 
cent. bonds to pay for the construction of 
The Hanisburg (Va ) Trust Co, 


its line. 


is named as trustee. 


The State has approved an issue of $100,- 
000 in § per cent. bonds of San Antonio, 


| Texas, to run forty years. 


They are to pay 
for public improvements and to fund float- 
ing indebtedness. Alderman Jules Hirsch 


is chairman of the finance committee. 


Interest and Dividends, 


|} The Eagle & Phoenix Manufacturing Co., 


of Columbus, Ga., has declared a semi- 


| 


| annual dividend of 3 per cent. 
Philadelphia, Wil- 


Railroad 


The directors of the 


|mington & Baltimore Co, have 
declared a semi-annual dividend of 4 per 


cent., payable after January 12. 


Financial Notes, 


The Columbian Banking & Trust Co., of 


| Charleston, S. C., has recently moved into 
its new building, which is one of the finest 
in the South. 





A $650,000 Vessel. 





The steamship Comanche, which has just 
been added to the New York-Florida fleet 
of William P. Clyde & Co, is one of the 

| finest vessels in the Atlantic-coast service. 

| In her general construction, and especially 

' 

of 

| staterooms, the Comanche 


| bles the American liners St. Louis and St. 


| Paul, though she is not of one-third of the 


'in the arrangement her saloon and 


greatly resem- 


The actual 
She 
a single-screw, one- 


| tonnage of these great liners. 
| register of the Comanche is 3500 tons, 
has four decks and is 
funnel vessel. She is built entirely of steel, 
| and her hull is subdivided into water-tight 
| compartments, her 


rendering practically 


unsinkable. In length she is 345 feet, 


| 
beam forty-six feet and depth thirty feet. 
For passengers every luxury is supplied. 
The saloon, music-hall and smoking-room 
are furnished in hardwoods, panelled, and 
there are staterooms sufficient to accommo- 
date 300 saloon passengers. Electric lights 
illuminate the vessel and electric call-bells 
The vessel's 
125 
The new steamship cost about $650,000 


are attached to each room. 


entire crew will comprise persons. 
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MECHANICAL. 


An Instantaneous Positive Vise. 





The accompanying cuts 
improved vise, both in outline and section, 


represent an 


for the general use of patternmakers, 


carpenters, cabinetmakers and all wood- 








workers, its extreme simplicity, instanta- 


neous and positive action (there being no 
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or out instantly from zero to eight inches, 
the locking bar being released by a simple 
arrangement not shown in the illustration. 
It is in use in a great many technical 
schools both in this and in foreign coun- 
tries. Simple in construction, and thus 
being durable, it will give active service for 
years without getting out of order. It will 
hold equal to any screw vise, and without 


any of its objectionable features, such as 





FIG, I 


slip) making it commendable to all having , 
use for such a tool. 

It takes work instantly, from zero to 
eight inches, and holds it parallel with one- 
quarter of the time of the old-style vise, and 


with none of its defects to adjust to hold 





work parallel. The parts are so few we | 
think the illustrations will fully explain | 


themselves to the mechanic. 


INSTANTANEOUS POSITIVE VISE, 


worn screws and loose nuts, to cause lost 


| motion, etc., and at the same time having 
| the principle of the screw, viz, the wedge; 


a slight turn of the handle holds the work 
good and firm. 

For any further particulars address the 
makers, John Gleason’s Sons, northeast 
corner Second and Diamond streets, Phila- 


delphia, Pa, 





FIG. 2.—INSTANTANEOUS POSITIVE VISE. 


The mode of action is as follows: The 
work is put between the jaws, and the con- 
struction of the vise being such the work 
will not fall off, unlike other vises where 
you have to hold the work while you fasten 
it; you then take hold of handle and push 
up to the face of the bench, and by giving 
the handle a slight turn the work is in- 
stantly held tight and firm; the harder you 
push on handle the tighter it holds. 

To release the work the handle is slightly 
pulled toward you, and when standing in 





Ne tse 
wet lt UDapcersermanesnum entorsaganen soe 


front of the bench is entirely out of the way. 

It is heavy and well made, black japanned 
and fully guaranteed for heavy duty and to 
give satisfaction. Its width of jaw is eight 
inches, and its depth of jaw six inches. 

No adjustment of any kind is necessary 
with this vise, and it is entirely noiseless. 
When the handle is in the position shown 
in the illustration herewith, it can be taken 
hold of by the hand and the bar moved in 


The Furbush Cards. 





One of the first requisites of good cloth 
or fabric is good carding. To have this it 
is necessary to have a suitable machine, 
and for the best results the manufacturer 
must have the best machinery. 

The M. A, Furbush & Son Machine Co., 
of Philadelphia, has long been famous as a 
builder of carding machinery as well as 


woolen machinery generally. The accom- 


panying illustrations show two types or 


A 


NO 48.—WORSTED CARD 


styles of ‘‘Farbush” cards familiar to the 
manufacturing public and celebrated for the 
quality and quantity of their production, as 
well as their superior workmanship, dura- 
bility, strength, solidity and the ease and 
accuracy with which they are set. 

The company has built many thousands 
of these machines and of every possible 
description to suit every requirement, and, 
with the constant and many improvements 


| it has made as the outcome of such a long 
experience, it is today constructing a card 
claimed to be unexcelled in the market. 
The Furbush cards are for widths twenty- 
four, thirty, thirty-six, forty, forty-eight and 
sixty inches. It also makes special widths 
as required. Its cards are fitted with pat- 
ent stripper belt tighteners and ball and 


Ss ua 


an 
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tachments for making nubbed yarn, traverse 


| grinders, each having a three and a-quar- 
ter-inch forged-steel shaft fitted in ball and 
| socket sleeve bearings, by far the best 
| grinder in existence; emery cylinder grind- 
| ers, balling heads and reballing machines 
| for worsted, turning rests for turning up 
cylinders, card stretchers for putting on 





NO. 32 A-—-SHODDY OR WASTE CARD WITH BRAMWELL FEEDER, 


socket sleeve bearings, also patent side 
drawing rolls. All wood. covered cylinders 


are lagged with the very best kiln-dried 


| Michigan white pine from its own large 








lumber-yards. 

Of course, the accompanying cuts repre- 
sent only two varieties of its cards, in 
addition to which the Furbush-Company 
builds cards for gray and double-reeled 


card clothing, etc. 

Thus far little has been said of the ‘*Fur- 
bush” worsted card, although this company 
has built probably the largest of these ma- 
chines in America and for the most success- 
ful manufacturers in the United States. 
Some of these cards are over thirty feet in 
length, and weigh as high as 13,000 pounds, 
equipped with metallic feed-rolls, lickerins 











NO 2.—CONDENSER CARD FOR 


carpet yarns, coarse and fine worsted, with 
breasts, lickerin attachments, or cylinders 
only; cards for felt and asbestos, hat cards, 
roll cards, cotton-batt cards, etc. It also 
makes a great many appurtenances to card- 
ing machinery, including rubbing motions 
for condenser cards of several varieties, as 
follows: With rolls only, aprons only, 
aprons and rolls in combination, and the 








; , ee 
J rs jf f oS oe 
WITH STEAM CYLINDER, 


new Kay eccentric, having a fixed and pos- 
itive throw, always in perfect balance and 
capable of running at a great speed; the 
Furbush patent noiseless, high-speed doffer 
comb, having a forged-steel comb shaft, and 
guaranteed to run 


ers, attachments for making knickerbocker 
or flaked yarn, vibrating attachments to 
ring doffers for making random yarn, at- 


1500 revolutions per | 
minute; Blamire feeds, side drawing spool- 


\ S S 


» . \ . 


DOUBLE REELED CARPET. YARN. 


| and steam cylinders, eash weighing as much 


as goo pounds. These sizes and weights 
are sufficient proof of the solidity and 
strength of ‘‘Furbush’”’ machines. 

A sample set of cards from the M. A. 
Furbush & Son Machine Co., as well as one 
of its self-acting mules, have recently been 
placed in the Philadelphia Textile School, 
at Broad and Pine streets, where they are 


) as 
ee 





| on free exhibition in full operation. In 
| addition, its Murkland ingrain-carpet loom 
| has been on exhibition for some time past. 

The company also makes card clothing 
of every description, being members of the 
American Card Clothing Co., and having a 
| branch office within its own office, enabling 
| it to furnish its customers with all their re- 
quirements through any one of its ten 
| factories. 
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It also supplies and recommends the | PHOSPHATES. _ bethport; N. W. Howlett, 800 tons rock 
Bramwell feeders from Messrs. George S. | for Norfolk; Ninevah, S00 tons rock for 
Harwood & Son, of Boston, Mass., on all New York. 


same company. Foreign shipments were 
British steamship Tynedale Rotter- 
dam with 2900 tons of hard rock; steam- 
ship Ramore Head for Garston, England, 


tor 





Phosphate Markets. 


In port and loading are I. 





of its first-breaker worsted cards, etc. 

In addition to carding machinery and 
appurtenances the company builds a very 
large and complete line of woolen machin- 
ery, including preparing, spinning, weav- 
ing, finishing machinery, and the celebrated 
Murkland high-speed ingrain-carpet loom, 
so well and widely known, of which there 
are now upwards of 5000 running. 

The general offices of the company are 
No 224 Market street, Philadelphia, where 
all correspondence should be addressed, 
and its shops are located at 12th and Mar- 
ket streets, Camden, N, J., occupying ten 
acres of ground. All parties interested 
would find it to their advantage to write for 
new catalogue ‘‘F,” just issued. 


A New Coal Fork. 








The accompanying cut shows a new coal 
scoop-fork, made similar in shape to the 
celebrated potato scoop-fork, which has 
been such a success the past season. Its 
scoop-shape causes it to hang much better, 
work easier and have a larger capacity than 
the old pattern. Itis unequalled for hand- 
ling hard or soft coal, lump or nut size, and 

















OFFICK MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD, 
BALTIMORE, December 5. | 


In the local phosphate market the move- 
ment has been light during the week and 
business generally quiet. There is very 
little demand from local manufacturers at 
the moment, but has been 
inquiries from out-of-town parties. 
is a better report from mining sections, 


there 
There 


and in South Carolina both land and river | 


miners are working up to their full capacity. 
The local and foreign demand are both 


fairly active, with a hardening tendency | 
Prices at Charleston are quoted | 
ing at Thuillier & Clarke’s new phosphate 


to values. 


as follows: Crude rock, $3; hot-air-dried, 


$3 to $3.50, and ground rock, $5 to $5 50. | 
In Florida there is much more activity | 


among miners in the several districts of the 
phosphate belt. A number of mining 
plants have commenced operations, and 
those that are now working are all obtain- 
ing good The demand, both 
domestic and foreign, is better, but prices, 
while uot advancing, are firm. Land rock 
is firm at 63 cents, and pebble at 54 
Land pebble is 


results. 


cents for foreign ports. 
firm at § to 8% cents per unit at Eastern 
ports. The only arrivals reported are the 
schooners Andrew Adams with 1100 tons 


| of phosphate rock from Port Tampa, and 


Cottingham with 703 tons from 
There are no local charters 


the E. L 
Ashley river. 
reported. 
quiet, with rates unchanged, and 
freights are steady. The following phos- 


A French steamer from Coosaw, S. C., to 
St. Nazaire 
schooner, 865 tons, from Tampa to Phila- 


at 15s., chartered abroad; a 


some | ; Hers 
| near Middlesburg, Fla., is again in opera- 


| T. Campbell, E. G. Hight, Warner Moore, 
The water shipments | 


M. J. Lawrence. 
since September 1 were 29 903 tons, against 
20,656 tons for same date last year. 


Phosphate aud Fertilizer Notes. 


THE Beach River Phosphate Co,’s plant 


tion running on full time. 


The British steamship Norfolk, for Port | 
de Bone, cleared from Savannah last week | 


with 1098 tons of phosphate rock among her 
cargo, valued at $10,980. 

PRELIMINARY work is actively progress- 
mines, northeast of Luraville, Fla., and 
very near the French Phosphate Co.'s mines 
A large cutting has already been made and 


| shows up favorably. 


Messrs. J. F. Wuirney & Co., of New 
York, report the schooner Gertrude Abbott, 
565 tons, chartered to load phosphate rock 


at Fernandina for Wilmington, Del., and 


the schooner Lizzie FE. Demison, 502 tons, 
to load at Fernandina for Philadelphia. 
TueE British steamship Bengore Head 
Fernandina on the Ist from Bel- 
Hlead 


arrived at 


fast, Ireland. The Bengore will 


load with 1600 tons of phosphate rock for 
Liverpool. From Fernandina she will go 


tv Brunswick to complete her cargo with 


er , : : . | cotton, 
Sail tonnage in New York is | 
berth 


THE schooner Edward ] 


1630 tons of phosphate, and the schooner 


C. S. Glidden, with 1620 tons from the 


Palmetto l’hosphate Co., sailed on Novem- | 


ber 30 for Cartaret, N. J]. The schooner 


John kK. Bergen arrived on the 3oth ult. to 


Berwind, with | 
| constructed of heavy boiler steel and lined 


with 2200 tons of hard rock, and British 
steamship Buckminster for Cette, France, 


with 2550 tons of hard rock—total, 10,610 


| tons, of which 2960 tons were coastwise 


and 7650 tons foreign. Charters thus far 


| made of phosphate vessels indicate that the 


shipments of rock from Fernandina will 
largely exceed the November shipments 


A Big Aluminum Plant. 


A big plant for the manufacture of alumi- 
num is now under way and almost com- 
pleted at Fairlawn, a suburb of St. Louis, 
Mo. Co. 


own and operate the plant. 


The American Aluminum will 
This company 
was organized last year with W. | Ilouska, 
president; J. C. Bates, vice president, and 
J. L 
is fixed at $1,000,000 
nearing completion has a daily capacity of 


20,000 pounds cf aluminum per twenty- 


Mayer, secretary. ‘he capital stock 


The plant now 


four hours, and full operations are reported 
to be commenced by January 1. 

The metallurgical plant consists of one 
smelting furnace with a capacity of 100 
tons of ores or clays per day, one reducing 


and refining furnace with a combined ca. 


| pacity of ten tons of ore of bauxite pet 


hour. Besides these furnaces there is at- 


' tached a furnace for converting the slag 
into mineral wool, capable of converting 1oo 


tons of slag per day, ‘The gas producers are 
with fire-brick. The smelting furnace is 
also constructed of heavy boiler steel, and 
it is lined with fire-brick which were 
specially made for the purpose, and which 


will withstand the great degree of heat 


phate charters are reported for the week: | 
| 


load with phosphate. 


delphia at $2, and a bark, 617 tons, from | necessary without adulterating the alumi 


Tampa to Philadelphia at $2. 


{ 

‘ 

} 
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THE Peace River Consolidated Phos- a : 
num, The reduction and refining furnace, 


} aa | phate Co. began operations on the 25th | : 

| FERTILIZER INGREDIENTS. iL & I sed >""' | which is constructed of heavy boiler steel, 

= A aw Z ; . | ult. at Hull, hla., near Arcadia. The dredge | . ; 
rhe business during the past week in | is capable of withstanding an internal 

; | boats, however, are taking out the rock . 
| ammoniates has been light, and the market | . | pressure of seventy-five pounds per square 
from the bed of the river, about a quarter | . ‘ ; ae 

} inch, the furnace being air-tight. This 


- ; 
is quiet and about steady at the close. : : 
oth. ay oe of a mile distant. It is stated that all of - ; . : 

furnace is lined with brick of a special 


A 








SCOOP FORK. 


NEW COAL 


those giving it atrial will use no others. 


These forks are of the best quality and are | : 
|} have been better maintained, 


finding that market favorable in point of | 


fully guaranteed. The makers, the Ashta- 
bula Tool Co., of Ashtabula, Ohio, also 
makes a complete line of large forks for all 
purposes, such as handling coke, cinders, 
cottonseed, tan bark, etc. Anyone needing 
these goods will find it to their advantage 
to write for catalogue and prices. 


New Packing Plant. 


Charles Meyer, of 512 Eastern avenue, 
Highlandtown, Md., has determined to 
build a combined abattoir and packing- 
house, where 200 hogs can be handled 
daily. It will comprise a two-story brick 
building, 146x36% feet. The machinery 
will include necessary rendering and cold- 
storage apparatus, and will be operated by 
a 100 horse-power engine and boiler. A 
25-ton refrigerating machine will also be 
putin. The plant is to cost $25,000, and 
will employ about fifty hands. Goodrich 
& Goodrich, of Baltimore, are the architects. 





It would pay every town and every prop- 
erty-owner and agent in the South to 
advertise in the Southern States magazine. 
It is published by the Manufacturers’ Rec- 
ord Publishing Co., Baltimore, Md. 








Blood is quoted $1.55 to $1.60 f. o. b, Kan- 


| sas City and Chicago; concentrated, $1.45 


Kansas City, and $1.50 Chicago; g and 20 
tankage, $11.50 to $12 Kansas City, $12.50 
to $13 Chicago, and $1.55 and 10 delivered, 
Baltimore freight. Nitrate of soda is 
steady, with a moderate demand, 
Thos. H. White & Co., in their November 
‘‘Ammoniates during Novem- 


Messrs. 


circular, say 
ber have been weak and declining. 
Eastern, in addition to free Southern buy- 
ing, has, however, at receding figures, taken 
not only the monthly output of tankage, 
but also whatever accumulation existed at 
the close of October. declined 
more particularly on g and 20 tankage at 
Chicago—now quoted $12 50, as against 
$15 on November 1. Kansas City prices 
the South 


Prices 


freights. The feeling in the Eastern trade 
has been one of apathy.” 
The following table represents the prices 


current at this date: 


Sulphate of ammonia, gas. $2 so@ g—— 
Sulphate of ammonia, bone......... 25°@ — 
Nitrate of soda........+.sesesseeeees 155@ 1 90 
Beek meal .cccccccseccsccevces sess 1 80Q@ — 
BlOO........cccceesc cece coc scccesceee 1 85@ 1 90 
DO Gis cicccectossvecceese 1s’@ — 
Azotine (pork)....... 2. .eeeseeeeee 18s@ — 
Tankage (concentrated) ....... «+. 18@ — 
Tankage (9 and 20).........-.06.0su0. 1 60 and 10 
Tankage (7 and 30)........+-seeeeees 17 C0@ 17 50 | 
i eer 20 55 — 
PIS CRETE) on cccccccses covsves cece 15 00H —— 


CHARLESTON, S. C., December 3. 


The past week’s trade in phosphate | 
| schooner C. S. Glidden for Cartaret with 


rock has been satisfactory and of good 
were frequent, and 
The 


volume. Inquiries 


shipments to coastwise points fair. 


opportunity. Prices continue low, 
little room for profits, but the demand is 
better. 
air-dried, and $5 ground rock, all f. o. b. 
Charleston. The coastwise shipments were: 


E. C. Knowles, goo tons rock for Eliza- 


Prices are $3 crude, $3.25 hot- | 


the mines belonging to this company will 
probably soon be in operation. 

By order of the Supreme Court 500 first- 
the denomination of 


Rock 


mortgage bonds, of 


$1000 each, of the Florida Land 
Phosphate Co., due in 1902, were sold in 
New York on the 25th ult. to William A 


Bradford, Jr., for $70,000; also 30,000 shares 


S | of the capital stock of the company, repre- | 
Some | : 


sented by certificate No. 251, to the same 
purchaser for $5000, 

THE shipments of crude phosphate rock 
from the port of Charleston, S. C., for the 
week ending the 3oth ult. were as follows: 


Schooner Nellie W. Hlowlett with 8co 


tons and barkentine Ninevah with 700 tons, | 
both for Norfolk, Va.; schooner Emma C, | 
| Knowles with 900 tons for Elizabeth, N. 


J., and schooner Warner Moore for Rich- 
mond, Va., with 650 tons. The total ship- 


| ments from September 1 to November 30, 


inclusive, were 31,103 tons, against 20,626 
for the corresponding period last year. 


THE following shipments of phosphate 


|are reported through the port of Tampa, 
| Fla., for the month of November: 
| tine Lizzie Carter for Philadelphia with 


Barken- 


| 1111 tons of pebble from the Bone Valley 


Phosphate Co.; schooner Ralph M. Hay- 
ward for Baltimore with 874 tons of pebble 


from the Bone Hill Phosphate Co. ; schooner 


Andrew Adams for Baltimore with 1096 tons 
of pebble from the Palmetto Phosphate Co. ; 


1623 tons, and Edw. J. Berwind with 1630 
tons of pebble from the Palmetto Phosphate 


land companies are working actively and | Co.—total shipments 6334 tons. 


pushing the sale of their rock at every | 
with | 


THE following shipments of phosphate 
rock are reported from Fernandina, Fla., 
for the month of November: Coastwise— 
schooner Henry J. Smith for Baltimore 
with 1560 tons of pebble from the Pebble 


manufacture, and the crucible is lined with 
brick with 
which 
The walls of this furnace are twelve inches 


made from coal-oil carbon, 


the aluminum will not combine. 
thick, the carbon being four and one-half 
inches. The carbon bricks cost $800 a 
thousand. 

Connected with the works is a complete 
system for fighting fires, the water being 
drawn fiom a reservoir on a high elevation. 
The from 


Georgia. 


bauxite to be used will come 


A $100,000 Taunery Investment. 


Mr. G W. Hinshaw, president of the 
Winston Land & of 
Winston, N, C., in a letter to the MANnu- 
FACTURERS’ RECORD, Says : 

“On November 30 C. C. 
Co., of Alexandria, Va, signed a contract 
with our company to locate, erect and ope- 
rate a tannery in North Wilkesboro, N.C., 


Improvement Co , 


Smoot & Sons 


the capital to be invested to be not less 
than $100,c00. We 
twenty-three acres of land, twenty acres of 
which will be used for the tannery and bark 
business, the location being on the Yadkin 
river in the midst of the largest quantity of 
chestnut-oak bark to be found in the South, 
thus making it one of the best locations for 
The company will 


sold the company 


a tannery in America. 
use from 6000 to gooo cords of chestnut-oak 
bark annually, and will work from seventy- 
five to 125 men in the tannery. The Smoot 
Company makes the best quality of belting 
and sole leather. North 
Wilkesboro is, by great forests there is no 


Surrounded, as 


| better place in the country fo furniture and 


wood- pulp factories.” 

This town has progressed steadily dur- 
ing the last two or three years notwith- 
standing the general business depression, 


Phosphate Co., and schooner Susie M. | and is building up into a substantial indus- 


| Plummer with 1400 tons of pebble from the 


trial community. 





LUMBER. 


{A complete record of new mills and building 
operations in the South will be found in the Con- 


struction Department, on page 290. | 


Lumber Directory. 


Readers of the MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD who 
may be in the market for lumber of any descrip- 
tion are recommended to the directory of South- 


ern lumber manufacturers and dealers which 


appears among the idvertising pages 


LUMBER MARKET REVIEWS. 


Baltimore. 
MANUFACTURERS’ KRKCORD, i 
BALTIMORE, December 5 } 


(IF FICK 


There is a better feeling in the general 


lumber market at this port, and manufac- 


turers and others engaged in the industry 


take a more hopeful view of the situation. 
Prices for certain grades are firmer, and in 


some instances slight advances have been 


made in yellow pine. The demand during 


the week has been somewhat improved, 


and stocks now on the market are generally 
well assorted, especially in air-dried yellow 
pine. In kiln-dried North Carolina pine 


there has been considerable business re- 


ported during the week, while prices are 
well maintained. The demand for cypress 
is light, and market steady. W hite pine is 
fairly active, and the demand moderate. 
Che for 


proving, and there is also some trade mov- 


local demand hardwoods is im- 


ing with out-of-town buyers. There has 
been some walnut selling, and for the bet- 
ter grades prices are firm, Other hard- 
woods are in fair supply, with no urgent 
demand from any source. There is a bet- 
ter outlook for the export trade, and ad- 
vices from Europe report some improve- 


ment in prices; enough, however, to en- 


courage shippers to make consignments. 
Planing mills in this city report trade as 
improving slightly, and orders coming in 
more freely. Box factories and other wood- 


working establishments are not 


means rushed with business, but the usual 
trade incidental to this period of the sea- 
son is being done, 

The following list represents the prices 


current at this date: 


|The quotations for yellow pine are for cargo | 


lots, and for all hardwoods the figures indicate 
values for choice car lots.] 
VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA PINK. 


5-4x10 No. 2, kiln dried........... . $16 00@ 18 00 
5-4x12 No.2, “ a ecececeece . 17 50@ 18 50 
4-4x10 No.1, “ STITT TTT ress 16 50@ 17 50 
4-4x12 No.1, “ _ eoscescecess 17 00@ 17 50 
4-4 narrow edge, No. 1, kiln dried. 12 00@ 14 00 


4-4 wide edge, » 15 00@ 10 00 
6-4x10 and 12, . & 


“ “ “ 0o@ 24 00 | 
4-4 No. 1 edge flooring, air dried.. 13 S0@ 14 50 
4-4 No. 2 edge flooring, “ ee 10 0O@ II 50 


4-4 No.1 12-inch stock, 14 50@ 15 50 


4-4 No.2 eeseeseeecees 12 50@ 13 50 
4-4 edge box or rough wide........ 7 50@ 8 so 
4-4 oe “ (ordin'’y widths) 7 5s0o@ 8 oo 
44 -  (RaTTOW).ccccees 6 50@ 7 50 
4-4 12-inch rT TTT TT TT aver 9 50@ 10 oo 
H MATTOW CAE... . cece eceeeeereees 6 00@ 7 00 
36 Wide. co rcccsccccccvccccccesvecees 7 co@ 5 00 
PKIO-INCH. .cececceecse eosevececees 8 0co@ 9 co 
Small joists, 24—12,14 and 16 long. 8 50@ 9 so 
Large joists, 3—-16 long and up..... 9 50@ 10 50 
Scantling, 2xg—1@ and UD...... 60 8 50@ 9 50 
WHITE PINE. 
ist and ad clear, 4-4, §-4,6-4and 8-4 48 00@ 50 oo 
ad clear, 4-4, §-4, 6-4 and 8-4........ 43 00@ 44 00 
Good edge Culls......cececececeeees 14 00@ 15 00 
Good GSS e cove ecccescccesss ee 16 00@ 17 00 
CYPRESS. 
4-46, NO, Levccceccecvecececeeerens 20 50@ 21 so 
4-426, NO, 2..ccccccccee sovccecceees 14 50@ 15 50 
4-4X6, 16 feet, TEMCINB.. wsceeeeeees 12 50@ 13 50 
4-GE6, TOUgGN 0666 coccesceceesceeees 9 co@ 9 50 
4-4 TOUGH CAME... .cceseceeeeeseeees 9 00@ 9 50 
4-G Ege, NO. Locccsccees sovcevvecs 18 50@ 19 50 
eG —™ —— NN. Bocce cccce esccccouce 12 00@ 13 00 
Gulf, 4-4, Nos. 1 and 2......6004 ° 28 50(@ 30 50 
Gulf, 6-4, Nos. 1 and 2...... cece wees 31 50@ 32 50 
HARDWOODS. 
Walnut. 
§-8, Nos. 1 and 2...cccccscvecesveves 65 00@ 75 00 
4-6, MOB. 8 ANE Bic ccccccccccoscceess So 00@ 90 00 
5-4, 6-4 and 8-4....... eeerevecseces 85 00@ 95 00 
Newell stuff, clear of heart......... 85 CO@100 00 
Cwalls vccccccccccccsceveccoceccece ++ 20 00@ 30 00 
Oak. 
Cabinet, white and red, Southern, 
plain-sawed and good, 1 and 2, 8 
inches and up, 12 to 16 feet long, 
Palace. cc cnwoescedoseevestesecoesesss 29 00@ 33 00 
Quartered white, Western, 1 and 2 
quality, all figured, 6 inches and 
up WIE, G-Guccccccrevcccccvereees 53 00@ 55 50 
Cullis... ccccccccees e00ese cocescesss + 10 00@ I5 00 
"~oplar 
Nos. 1 and 2, §-S...ccccecevccersees 24 50@ 25 50 | 
- ae G-Govecccccescscccseces 28 00@ 30 00 | 
Nos. 1 ani 2, 6 aad 8-4..... coe ceces 32 50@ 33 50 
Culls,..... MEITITTITTTITTT TTT tt 13 0C0@ 16 00 
SHINGLES. 
Cypress, No. 1 hearts, sawed, 6x20. 7 25@ 7 75 
No. 1 saps, sawed, 6%20..... 65000005 5 50@ 6 50 
No. 1 hearts, shaved, 6x20........+. 6 50@ 7 50 
No. 1 saps, shaved, 6x20...... cesses § 25@ 5°50 
LATHS. 
White pine.........+. Conecenececces 270@ 275 
SPTUCE...00. ceccseses éeees 215@ 225 
CYPTESR.. ccc cc ceee ces eeccee cescceee 215@ 225 


| fill for some time to come. 


by any | 
| can do at present to fill their orders. 





MANUFACIURERS’ RECORD. 


Norfolk. 
| From our own Correspondent.] 
NorFOLk, VA., December 2. 
The lumber market continues to show a 
stronger tone, and from the number of in- 
quiries and demand during the past week 
the 
The business in 


manufacturers regard indications as 


very favorable for trade. 
kiln-dried North Carolina pine is better, 
and the demand more pronounced, while 
a hardening tendency. Air- 


prices show 


| dried lumber is being shipped very freely, 


and receipts have been heavy during the 


week. Scarcity of vessels restricts ship- 


ments toa great extent, and a number of 


large orders are now awaiting vessels over- 
the 
mills have generally all the orders they can 


due. Stocks are not excessive, and 


For the upper 


grades there is a good demand, which is | 


about equal to the supply. Orders are 
coming in freely for dressed lumber, and at 
better prices, while mills report increased 
Mr. 


Samuel P. Borum, secretary of the Chamber 


activity, with a firmer tone generally. 


of Commerce, reports the receipts of tim- 


ber and its products for the month of 


October as follows: Lumber, 


feet; logs, 12,123 717 feet; staves, 182,093; 
ties, 10,- 


shingles, 4,100,750, and railroad 


There is a scarcity of tonnage, and 
at $2.25 to New York 


Sound ports, and $3 to Boston, with 


271. 
and 
the 
211 


rates are firm 


offerings quickly taken. A schooner, 
tons, was chartered this week in New York 
to load at Norfolk for a Sound port at 


fe 


uw 


Charleston. 
{From our own Correspondent. ] 
CHARLESTON, S. C., December 2. 

A fairly active market has been the rule 
in nearly every branch of the lumber in- 
dustry of the port during the past week. 
At points adjacent to the city the volume 
of business is expanding somewhat, and 
mills are all busy, having as much as they 
The 
demand from Northern centres for lumber 
is steady, and prices for certain grades are 
firmer, although not quotably higher. In 
staves and crossties the movement is better 
and the industry growing materially this 
The 


with quotations unchanged, 


season, market at the close is firm, 
Merchantable 
lumber, $14 to $16 for city-sawed, $12 to 
$14 for 


$13 


railroad; square and sound, $9 to 


for railroad, $8 to $11 


There is a good inquiry for the 
upper grades of shingles, and shipments, 
both domestic and foreign, are improving. 
Stocks are about ample for the demand at 
£5 to 
ances during the week for New York were 
the Ww. WW. 
feet of Erastus 
feet; D. K. Baker, 400,740 feet, and Edw. 
A. Gaskill, 340,000 feet. Steamers for 
New York were the Geo, W. Clyde with 
$2,595 feet of lumber and other merchan- 


$7 per thousand. Among the clear- 


schooners Converse, 506,000 


lumber; Wiman, 560,000 


dise; Seminole with 8000 feet of lumber 
and 474 crossties, and Cherokee with 5300 
oak The 


steamship Liverpool 


staves among their cargoes. 


Linda cleared for 


with 4562 oak staves and other cargo. The 


total shipments of lumber from this port 


since September I amount to 18,934,340 | 


feet coastwise and 668,000 feet foreign, 
making a total of 19,602,340 feet, against 
14,996 980 feet for the corresponding date 
last year. Lumber freights are firm at 
$4.62', to $5 to New York, and ties 14 to 


14% cents each. 


Savannah, 
[From our own Correspondent.] 
SAVANNAH, GA,, December 2. 
The general lumber market continues to 
improve, and business is generally very 
satisfactory. The demand has been good 
during the past month, and manufacturers 
consider the present outlook very favorable 
for an increase of trade in the lumber in- 


| dustry of the State. There is a good busi- 


26,656,953 | 


| Schooner Charles Davenport, for 


for raft; dock | 
timber, $4 50 to $6.50; shipping, $8.50 to | 


F10.50. 


| ber. 


| of a heavy business 
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ness in progress in crossties and staves, 


while the demand is active. Prices con- 


tinue to show a low range, and while 
values are firm, there is no prospect of any 
material advance. The market closes 


steady, as follows: Ordinary sizes, $11 to 
$12; difficult sizes, $13 to $18; flooring 
boards, $15 to $22; shipstuffs, $16.50 to $20, 
and sawn ties, $10. In all the milling 
sections of this part of the State there is a 
good business in progress, and a good de- 
mand for the better grades of manufactured 
lumber and timber, both foreign and do- 
mestic. Among the clearances of lumber 
reported are the schooner Waltham for 
Soston with 433,000 feet of pitch-pine lum- 
ber; schooner |. Manchester Haynes with 
11,995 crossties for Philadelphia; brig Rob- 
ert Dillon with 519,595 feet pitch pine, and 
brig Wau Bun with 306,904 feet, both for 
New York, and schooner Governor Hall 
for Baltimore with 422,785 feet. New York 
steamers took out 373,000 feet of lumber, 
335,000 shingles; Boston steamers, 198,800 
feet, and Baltimore steamers, 58,900 feet. 
Lumber and timber freights are steady, 
with a light offering of handy-sized vessels. 
The rates from this and nearby ports in 
Georgia are quoted at $4.25 to $5.50 for a 
range including Baltimore and Portland, 
Me. Steamer rates to New York and Phil- 
adelphia are $7; to Boston §8, and Balti- 
more $5. 


Brunswick. 
| From our own Correspondent. ] 
BRUNSWICK, GA., December 2. 
The improvement in the lumber market 


| here during the past six months has been 
| very pronounced, and during the month of 


November the volume of business has been 
the largest in the history of the lumber 
trade. For the week ending the 25th ult. 
there was shipped from this port over 4,000, - 
009 feet to foreign and coastwise ports. 
Among the clearances for the week 
ending the 30th ult. the following vessels 
Bark Henry A. Litchfield, 


for New York, with 436,000 feet of lumber, 


are reported: 


and bark Vardad, for Teneriffe, with a full 
The 
following vessels sailed during the week: 
Phila- 


delphia, with 870,000 feet of lumber and 


cargo, shipped by Rosendo Torras. 


| 3313 crossties, shipped by Wheelwright & 


Co.; schooner Theims, for Boston, with 
450,000 feet of lumber, shipped by the 
bark 


with 450,000 feet of lumber for Rio Janeiro, 


Southern Pine Co.; Torio Topan, 
shipped by the Hilton-Dodge Lumber Co. 
Messrs. J. F. Whitney & Co. report the 
following charters for the week from this 
port and vicinity: Schooner Maud Share, 
265 tons, King’s Ferry to Demerara with 
lumber; schooner Haroldine, 1294 tons, 
from Philadelphia to Havana with coal, 
thence Brunswick to Havana with ties, and 
schooner Jacob M. Haskell, 461 tons, from 
Vessels 
loading are the bark Stephen G. Hart for 
Boston, bark Bonita for Paysandu and bark 
Villa Sitges for Havana, Capt. O. Johan- 
nesen has furnished the Board of Trade 
with the shipments from November 1, 1894, 
to October 31, 1895, which amount to 98,- 
683,000 feet of lumber, 648,632 crossties, 


43,456 staves and 3,099,870 shingles. 


St. Simon to Boston with lumber. 


Jacksonville. 
[From our own Correspondent. ] 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., December 2. 
The volume of business reported in lum. 
ber and its products for the month of Novem- 


| ber shows a decrease as compared with Octo- 


The market, however, is fairly active, 
and the demand steady, with the prospects 
during the current 
month. The total shipments of lumber for 
November were 6,296,023 feet, of which 
612,023 feet were foreign and 5,684,000 
feet coastwise. During the month of Octo- 
ber the shipments amounted to 9,228 978 
feet, coastwise and foreign. The shingle 
shipments were $28,740 in bulk and 27,500 
in bundles; crossties 95,508, and orange-box 





material for 26,000 boxes. Among the 
clearances last week the following vessels 
were reported: J. S. Hoskins 
with 230,000 feet of yellow-pine lumber, 
and the Emma with 
feet, both for Jamaica, 
schooner Harry Prescott for Philadelphia 
with 340,000 feet. The 
Iroquois cleared with 300,000 feet of yellow- 
pine lumber and 2000 bundles of shingles; 


Schooners 
Knowlton 300,000 
Kingston, and 


Clyde steamer 


Seminole, 250,000 feet, 2000 bundles of 
shingles and 500 crossties, and Cherokee 
with 225,000 feet of yellow pine, 2900 cross- 
tiesand 2500 bundles of shingles. Among 
the vessels loading are the schooners City 
of Jacksonviile with lumber for Baltimore, 
Effie with lumber and orange-box material 
for Nassau, New Providence, and Hattie 
C, Luce with yellow-pine lumber for Beau- 
fort, S. C. 
for New York with 250,000 feet of yellow- 
pine lumber. 


The schooner Norman cleared 


Rates of freight continue 
steady, with a moderate offering of handy- 
sized vessels. The last charter reported in 
New York was a schooner, 383 tons, for 
Jacksonville to Demerara, $6 25, or Berbice, 
$6.50. 


Mobile. 
| From our own Correspondent. | 
MOBILE, ALA., December 2. 
A much larger volume of business has 
been transacted in the lumber and timber 
market during the past week, and there 
has been a decided improvement in nearly 
The outlook for the tim- 
ber trade is improving, and advices from 


every direction. 


the European markets are more favorable, 
The 


are in 


increase in 
and 
much better spirits than they were sixty 
The South American trade is 
showing up to better advantage, and orders 


with a slight prices. 


demand is better, shippers 


days ago. 


from that section have been quite numerous 
during the past thirty days. The Cuban 
trade, that promised so much about a year 
ago, is now of very small proportions, owing 
to the unsettled state on that 
island. Throughout the saw-mill section 
there is considerable activity, and mills, as 
a rule, have orders sufficient to keep them 
moving until after the new year. Prices 
for hewn timber are unchanged at 10 to II 


of affairs 


cents on a basis of 100 cubic feet average, 
Bi good; contracting at I1 to I1'% cents 
basis. Hewn oak is dull at 18 to 20 cents 
per cubic foot; hewn poplar to average 
twenty two inches width by contract, 12 
cents per foot. firm at 
10'% cents per cubic foot, 4o feet basis; 
contracting at 10% to 11 cents basis. The 
total shipments for the week amount to 
2,577,600 feet, distributed as follows: Bark 
Knudson with 398,400 feet; bark Camp- 
bell for Buenos Ayres with 864,542 feet, 
and bark 23,297 feet ; 
steamer Nordstrand for Mexico with 118,413 
feet; bark Urania for Rosario with 413,261 
feet; the schooner Lillie for Cienfuegos 
with 200,352 feet. Other shipments 
amounted to 126,000 feet. The total ship- 
ments of lumber since September 1 amount 
to 11,747,898 feet, against 13,027,077 feet 
for the corresponding period last year. 
The market for lumber charters continues 
steady, with a light offering of desirable 
tonnage. To the West Indies, $5.50 to $6; 
coastwise, $5.50 to $6; River Platte, f10 to 
$11, Mexican gold. Timber is steady at 
28s. to 29s. per load for hewn; sawn tim- 
ber, 90s. to 95s. per standard. At Pen- 
sacola the stock of timber on hand is 
light, with only a fair demand. 


Sawn timber is 


Aurora with 


(Juota- 
tions remain on a basis of 11 cents per 
cubic foot. There is no demand for hewn 
timber, and stocks on hand are held at 
from 10 to 103¢ cents per cubic foot. The 
charters reported last week in New York 
were as follows: 
from Pensacola 


A British bark, 715 tons, 
to Montevideo or Buenos 


Ayres at $11.25; Rosario, $12.25, $2 form: 
and a schooner, 628 tons, from Pensacola 
The 
collector of customs at Pensacola reports 
the exports of timber and lumber for 


to Philadelphia on private terms. 
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November as follows: 
443,000 feet, lumber 11,724,000 feet; 
coastwise exports, 900,000 shingles and 
1,704,000 feet of lumber. 


Beaumont. 
[From our own Correspondent. ] 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS, December 2. 
There has been very little change in the 
general lumber market in this section dur- 
ing the past week. The light demand ex- 
isting is mostly for yard and dressed stock, 
and prices are generally well maintained, 
manufacturers refusing to make conces- 
sions in order to effect sales. The export 
trade is fairly active, and while no large 
orders are being filed, a steady demand 
prevails. Receipts of timber are likely to 
be heavier, owing to the rise in the Sabine 
river, and a drive of 9,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber was started down the river from Salem, 
Newton county, en route to Orange last 
The Galveston News, in its Houston 
‘*The lumber district of South- 


week, 
letter, says 
east Texas, through the Consolidated Ex- 
port Lumber Co., of Beaumont, is preparing 
to invade the great Kaffir gold and diamond 
mining district of South Africa tor the 
purpose of diverting the splendid lumber 
trade of that section from Puget sound, on 
the Pacific coast, to a Texas gulf port. * * 
The Consolidated Export Lumber Co. now 
believes it has reason to see a big trade 
within its grasp in the near future with 
the woaderful South African country, as 
yesterday it signed a contract with Mr. 
Edgar C. Seebohm to represent them for 
two years in South Africa, with headquar- 
ters in Johannesburg” The shingle busi- 
ness here is fair, with a good demand and 
prices firm. Two carloads of cedar logs 
were shipped from Kirbysville to Cummings 
Bros, at Houston last week. They will 
be exported to Germany to be manufac- 
tured into pencil wood, 


Lumber Notes. 





W. P. DuNLap, Cedar Hill, N. C., wants 
to correspond with purchasers of shuttle- 
block wood, etc. 

THE schooner Eva May cleared last week 
from Wilmington, N. C., for Samana, San 
Domingo, with 138,060 feet of lumber, 
shipped by James H. Chadbourn & Co. 

THE shipments of lumber the 
port of Fernandina, Fla., for November 
amounted to 1,538,000 feet; shingles, 131,- 
000; sawed cypress and cedar, 328 cases. 

R. M. WILKEs, of the Pleasant Valley 
Chair Works in Lauderdale county, Ala., 
reports his business on the increase and 
contemplates adding some new machinery. 


from 


THE total shipments of lumber from the 
port of Brunswick, Ga., for the month of 
November were 7,386,000 feet coastwise 
and 1,800,000 feet foreign; timber, 214,000 
feet foreign, and crossties, 57,494. 

THE new tramroad of the Nebraska 
Lumber Co., at Doucette, Texas, which 
will penetrate a new field of pineries, 
is nearly completed. The last of the tram 
iron arrived at Doucette on the 2oth ult. 

THE Cypress Lumber Co., of Apalachi- 
cola, Fla., closed down on the 23d ult. for 
a few days to make necessary repairs. 
There is every prospect of a large export 
trade from Apalachicola during the coming 
winter. 

ADVICEs from Liberty, Texas, report the 
Trinity river rising rapidly, and large 
quantities of ash, oak and cypress iumber 
and timber is being rafted, and the pros- 
pects for a good export trade are more 
favorable. 

Tue Carrabelle Land & Lumber Co.'s 
mill at Carrabelle, Fla., started up about 
two weeks ago, and the Franklin County 
Lumber Co.’s mill is running regularly. 
There are eight vessels in the harbor load- 
ing lumber. 

C. E. RESSEQUIE, representing the At- 


Sawn timber 2,- | 








last week inspecting the Williams & Swann 
land with a view to buying the timber. 
the deal is closed 
within thirty days. 


THE first trainload of cypress blocks 


| their extensive plant from Rome, N. 
If | 


work will be begun | 


Palatka. 


| Tuesday last at the Builders’ Exchange. 
The following officers were elected for the | 


from Borden & Co.’s block camp at Kings- 


land, Ga, arrived at Fernandina, Fla., last 
week. The train consisted of fifteen car- 
loads or about 2000 large blocks. 
train will be followed by one of the same 
size every week. 


THE receipts of lumber at the port of 


| New Orleans for the week ending Novem- 


ber 29, as reported by Secretary Dirmeyer, 
were 2,031,000 feet, and for the season 
33,843,300 feet, against 24,040,874 feet last 


season; shingles for the week 275,000, 
oak staves 70,182 and cypress staves 31,000. 
THe Panner Lumber Co., Limited, of 


Kentwood, La., has made a 
changes in its extensive saw-mill plant at 
that place. 
its plant and mide some extensive repairs, 
expending over $12,000. 
its railway line and made some large pur- 
chases of fine timber lands. 


THE recent rains have started the boats 


This | 


President, 
Harry 


ensuing year: Richard 
Price; vice-president, P. Duker; 
treasurer, Louis C. Roehle, and secretary, 
Parker D, Dix. The managing committee 


‘are E. B. Hunting, W. T. Lawton, George 


F. Sloan, A. F. Gilbert, S. R. Ryland, ]r.; 


W. | 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., November 
November business in the aggregate is 


30. 


THE twenty-first annual meeting of the | one-third heavier than a year ago; that is, 


| Baltimore Lumber Exchange was held on 


the sales in the aggregate show one-third 
increase. Consumption of iron and steel, 
however, as all standard authorities admit 
beyond question, doubles the consumption 


of November, 1894. Only one thing is 


| needed to bring about the greatest era of 


prosperity this or any other country has 


is our tariff on 


ever witnessed, and that 


| wool, etc., must be put back to where it 


W. D. Gill, Jr.; C. T. Stran, A. Coriett, | 


H. Clay Tunis, Ridgeway Merryman, F. 


| E, Waters and . M. Womble. 


The company has overhauled | 
| Howes counties, his interest in the Yellow | 


number of | 
| that city, of his interests in sundry parcels 


It has extended | 


between Morganton, W. Va., and Pitts- | 


burg, Pa , and the lumber business, which 
has been stagnant for several months, is 
showing some activity. Messrs. Dewing & 
Sons, of Point Marion, twelve miles north 
of Morganton, had 20,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber in logs waiting for the rise to take it 
out. 

ADVICES were received at Fernandina, 
Fla., last week that the John Paul Lumber 
Co., of La Crosse, Wis., was considering 
the proposition made by Fernandina for 
that company to locate its saw mill in that 
city. Should the company decide to come, 
chances for the building of the Fernandina 
& Western Railroad, it said, will be 
greatly increased, as the prospective road 
will run through some of the company’s 


1s 


timber land. 

Messks. Jupp & Co., of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., who own and operate the curtain- 
pole factory in that city, are about to make 
an extensive addition totheir plant at a 
cost of $15,000. A is to be 
erected at once, to be supplied with the 
latest improved machinery and to be in 
Messrs. 


saw mill 


operation within two months. 
Judd & Co, have already bought several 
hundred thousand feet of logs to begin 


work with as soon as the mill is ready. 


THE two large buildings being erected in 
North Springfield, Fla., for a sash and door 
and blind factory by Mr. James R. Walsh 
are nearly completed, and operations will 
be commenced by the beginning of the 
new year. One of the buildings for a 
planing mill will be 1oox125 feet, and the 
boiler and engine room 40x66 feet. The 
factory will employ fifty men at the start, 
which force will be increased as the volume 
of business expands. The principal mate- 
rial to be used will be cypress. 

THE business of the Florida Woodenware 
Works, at Gainsville, Fla., continues to 
increase, and new machinery is being 
added to the plant. A machine for making 
baseball bats is the latest addition, and 
some fine work in this line is being turned 
out. It is stated that the machinery for a 
saw mill, which is to be added to the plant, 
has been ordered, and was to have arrived 
last week. The mill is adapted to the 
sawing of short logs, and will be used to 
furnish timber for the factory. 

BusINEss in Palatka, Fla., shows signs 
of a revival, and lumber mills and other 
manufacturing plants are running on full 
time. The Wilson Cypress Co. is prepar- 


ing to work double time to keep up with its | 


orders. The stock of cypress lumber in 
Palatka at present is over 2,000,000 feet. 
Work is to commence at once on the erec- 
tion of the necessary buildings for the 
blind, sash and door factory of Messrs. 


lantic Lumber Co., was in Williston, Fla., | Seldon & Van Elden, who are to remove 


OnE of the largest real-estate transac- 
tions ever recorded at Pensacola, Fla., was 
closed last week. This was the transfer by 
W. B. Wright to the W. B. Wright Com- 
pany, a lumber manufacturing concern of 
Escambia, Walton and 


of real estate in 


River Railroad Co., all personal property | 


embraced in Wright’s saw mill and tifty 
shares of paid-up stock in the Pensacola 
Electric Light & Power Co., the consider- 


ation being $250 000, 


lron Markets, 


CINCINNATI, November 30. 
The business of the week has been fairly 
good for a dull season, without anything to 
mark a change from last week's conditions, 
unless it be that a few furnaces, having 


| caught up with their orders somewhat, are 


willing to concede a little in for 


prompt shipment rather than pile the iron. 


price 


Some buyers, who enjoy a reputation for 
sagacity, are placing orders for the first 


| half of ‘96, feeling contident that any pos- 





sible shrinkage in values in the near future 
will be more than counterbalanced by de- 
cided appreciations after the turn of the 
This feeling is common, though the 
**presidential 


year. 
action is not, Usually a 
year” is an ‘‘off year” in business, but the 
trend of political sentiment seems to be 
clearly defined, and the opinion prevails 
generally that trade in 1896 is not to be 
seriously disturbed by the stump oratory of 
the canvass or the threshing over of old 
issues. 

There is a hopeful, cheery, patriotic, op- 
timistic feeling as to the future, should no 
unlooked-for calamity arise. We 
dently believe that consumption is still 


keeping pace with production, though the 


confi- 


season warrants the expectation that De- 
cember may see a change in this regard. 
We quote cash f. o. b. cars Cincinnati: 





Southern coke No. 1 foundry........ f13 oo@f — 

Southern coke No. 2 toundry........ 127536 — 
rer re ee 13 ca — 
Lake Superior coke No. 1........... 14 50@ 15 50 
Lake Superior coke No. 2....... 14 00(@ 15 00 
Hanging Rock charcoal! No. 1... 16 0O@ 17 00 
Tennessee charcoal No. 1.....+..... 14 00@ 14 50 
Jackson county silvery No. 1....... 14 00@ 15 00 
Southern coke, gray torge.......... 12 50@ - 

Southern coke, mottled............. 12 25@ 12 50 
Standard Alabama car-wheel....... 15 75@ 16 25 
Tennessee car-wheel............0555 14 50@ 15 00 
Lake Sup’r car-wheel and malleable. 16 50@ 17 50 


BUFFALO, November 30. 

The pig-iron market continues quiet, but 
with rather more interest manifested in the 
subject of contracts for next year’s deliv- 
ery. Very little business of this nature 
has 
furnaces are straining all their facilities to 
keep up deliveries on orders taken during 
the past two or three months. A shortage 
in the car supply is being severely felt in 
certain sections and not in others, but suf- 
to many 
Prices 


been consummated, and meanwhile 


ficient to cause inconvenience 
melters of iron in this territory. 
remain stationary at about the schedule 
quoted below, which is on the cash basis 
f. o. b. cars Buffalo: 


No. 1 foundry strong coke iron Lake 


Superior OF€.......csescsesescoees $15 25@$15 75 
No. 2 foundry strong coke iron Lake 
SUPOTiO#£ OFS. 0000cccccccccccseccees 14 75@ 15 25 
| Ohio strong softener No. 1.......... 16 25@ 16 75 
Ohio strong softener No. 2........ » 1§ 25@ 15 75 
Jackson county silvery No. 1........ 16 25@ 17 00 
Southern soft No. 1 ..sssee seseseee 15 15@ 15 65 
Southern soft No. 2.....esesseseeees 14 65@ 15 00 
Hanging Rock charcoal. ........... —@ 18 
Lake Superior charcoal....... eccoee ——@ 16 


belongs, and new reciprocity treaties must 
be made with South American countries, as 
outlined by the peerless Blaine. 

We quote for cash f. o, b. Philadelphia 


docks: 
No, 1 X standard Alabama... .. .. $14 co@14 25 
No, 2 X standard Alabama....... .. 13.5 1375 
No. 1 X standard Virginia.... 14 o€ 14 25 
No. 2 X standard Virginia.. 0° 13 1375 
No, 1 X Alabama or Virginia........ 137 14 00 
No. 8 X lake Ore trOt...scecccevccses 16 2 16 50 
No. 2 X lake ore iron..... ..... 15 7S@ 16 00 
Lake Superior charcoul..... . 17 00] 17 25 
| Standard Gcorgia charcoal.......... I> §¢@ 1S oo 
Rogers, Brown & Co 
on . ‘ - 
rhe Tennessee Centennial. 
A dispatch from Nashville, Tenn., an- 


I: xposition of 


far 


nounces that the Centennial 


that State has progressed so in its 


| labors that designs for the main buildings 


have been adopted, 


| Jr., Wm. L. Dudley, W. H 











| includes 


| which will 


They will include a 


transportation building, at least 350 feet 


iong, to cost $20,000, a machinery hall, to 


cost the same amount; an art gallery, 


be similar to the famous Par- 
thenon of Athens; a commercial building, 
to cost $30,000, and an auditorium, to cost 
$20,000, making the entire cost of the five 
$115,000. The 


charge, which includes Mr. J. 


committee in 
W., Thomas, 
Jackson, I, 


buildings 


W. Buttorff and KE. C, Lewis, have made 
exceptionally rapid progress in’ their de- 
partment. A large number of would-be 


exhibitors have already applied for space 
at the exposition, and the indications are 


that it will be carried out on a large scale. 


New Industries in Virginia. 


The value of short lines of railway as 
factors in developing a section of country 
is strikingly shown by what is known as 
the Big Stony Railway, which is now being 
completed from a point on the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad, near Kipplemead, Va., 
This 


road will probably be in operation early in 


to Houghton, eleven miles distant. 


1896, and will penetrate a section in which 
are large bodies of white pine, oak and 
In anticipation of 


of 


enterprises have been projected, and some 


other valuable timber. 


its completion a number important 


are under way. They will include 


saw mills at the new town of Hloughton 


now 


with a daily capacity of about 40,000 feet, 
to be established by Messrs. Williams & 


Porterfield, of Pearisburg. Mr, Martin 
Williams, one of the firm, advises the 
MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD that the new 


road will develop at least 300,000,000 feet 
of timber. the Lig 
Stony Iron & Mining Co,, recently formed 


Va., 


Another corporation, 


commenced the 
M essrs. 

Third 
a large 


at Roanoke, has 
development of its iron property. 

Leas & McVitty, No. 305 North 
street, Philadelphia, are erecting 
plant for tannery purposes, which will have 
a capacity of 150 hides daily, and wil! cost 
$100,000. Messrs, Cover & Son, of Win 
chester, Va., have completed a tannery of 
known as 
The of 
maintenance of the two plants outside of 


the hides $25,000 a year 


1s 


about the same size at what 


Narrows, also on this road. cost 


will be about 


each. Giles county, in which these ope- 
rations are being conducted, will be greatly 
benefitted by the investment of so much 


capital, much of it coming from Northern 
and Western The Big Stony 
Railway is to be operated by what is known 
which 


parties, 


the Big Stony Railway Co., 


several 


as 


Michigan and Chicago 


75 | 
75 ' people. 
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-(SONSTRUCTION LJEPARTMENT= 


HE MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD 


seeks to verify every item re- 


ported in its Construction Depart- 


ment by a full Investigation and 


complete correspondence with every- 


one Interested, But it Is often im- 


possible to do this before the item 


must be printed, or else lose its value 


as news, In such cases the state- 


ments are always made as **rumored” 


or “‘reported,” and not as positive 


items of news, If our readers will 


note these points they will see the 


necessity of the discrimination, and 
they wlll avold 


tainty inatters that we explicitly 


state are “reports” or “rumors” only. 
We 


attention 


are always glad to have our 


called to any errors that 


may occur, 


anecepting as a cere | 


Gainesvilie—Shirt Factory—G. E. Clapp, of 
Ostego, Mich., contemplates removing his shirt 
factory to Gainesville 


Jacksonville —Sash and Blind Factory.—James R. | 


Walsh's new sash, door and blind factory is 
nearing completion 

Luraville -Phosphata Mine.—Thui.lier & Clarke 
have opened a new phosphate mine. 

Melbourne—ice Plant.—The erection of an ice 
plant is talked of. W. T Wells can give infor- 
mation 

Melbourne - Fibre Mill.—W. T. 
plates starting a fibre factory.* 

Middieburg —- Phosphate Mine.—The Beach River 
Phosphate Co. has resumed operating its mines. 

Orlando — Manufacturing. — The 
Business League will make special endeavors to 
locate factories; broom factory now proposed. 

Palatka—Sash and Blind Factory—The citizens 
of Palatka will donate a site to Selden & Van 
Elden, of Rome, N. Y , who will remove to town 
their blind, sash and door mill; will employ 175 
hands, make 100 doors and 200 pairs of blinds 


Wells contem 


Young Men's 


daily 
Palatka—Sash and Blind Factory.—A company is 


being organized to erect a sash and blind factory 


Pensacola—Timber Lands.—Carter & Jackson, 


| manufacturers of naval stores, have bought 4500 


*Means machinery, proposals or supplies are | 


wanted, particulars of which will be found under 
he head of ‘Machinery Wanted.” 

&@ In correspondence relating to matters re- 
ported in this paper, it will be of advantage to 
all concerned if it is stated that the information 
was gained from the MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD. 


ALABAMA, 

Birmingham—Smelting Works.—The East Bir- 
mingham Smelting Co. will rebuild its burned 
$20,000 plant. 

Birmingham—Cotton Mill.James B. Cotton, of 
Chester, Pa., and associates, have incorporated 
the Birmingham Cotton Manufacturing Co.,, 
under which name they recently established a 
mill; capital stock $150,000, 

Decatur—Tannery.—Work continues in the tan- 
nery of James E. Mooney, of Chicago, to have 
capacity of 20,000 to 40,coo hides weekly. 

Florence—Furnace.—The Spathite furnace was 
sold on November 25 to the Louisville (Ky.) 
Banking Co. at $23,500. 


acres of timber lands in Liberty county. 

Williston—Timber Lands.—C. E. Ressequie, rep- 
resenting the Atlantic Lumber Co., contemplates 
buying timber lands. 


GEORGIA, 
Atianta—Engraving Piant.—Heard Respass will 
put in a comp'ete electrotype foundry. 
Dahlonega — Pyrites Mines. 
open pyrites mines 
Fort Mountain— Silver 


Geo. J. Baldwin will 


Mines— Tennessee 


| Chicago parties have purchased and will develop 


Guntersville—Basket Factory.—I). B. Saunders, 


of Fort Payne, has contract for enlargement 


of the Guntersville basket factory. 
Mobile—Bridges.- Contract for three iron bridges 
with steel approaches let to the Youngstown 
(Ohio) Bridge Co. at $5700. 
ARKANSAS. 
Fort Smith—Bedding Factory. 


The Fort Smith | 


Bedding Co. has been incorporated with capital | 


stock $8000, by C. N. Phelps, A. S. Eshelman, M 
Phelps and M. A. Eshelman. 

Little Rock.—The J. C. Herold;Company, capital 
stock $20,000, has been incorporated by G. J. 
Lescher, president; J. C. Herold, secretary and 
treasurer; S. W. Meyerfield, T. T. Reed and Ed- 
ward Fenlon 

Magnolia—Mercantile.— The Dennis Mercantile 
Co., capital stock $4000, has been chartered with 
D. J. Dennis, president; J. W. Dennis, secretary 
and treasurer, 

Searcy —Ice and Electric Plant.—M. G. Petty will 
enlarge his electric plant, put in a small ice plant 
and cold-storage plant, and perhaps put in a new 
low speed engine.* 

FLORIDA. 

Apalachicola—Planing Mill.—John 
building a large planing mill. 

Braidentown—Telephone Lines.—J. B. Lefling- 
well, A. G. H. Reed, O. L. Stuart and W. G. Reed 
have inc o porated the Gold Coast Telephone Co , 
to construct telephone lines, with a capital of 


Marshall is 


$2000 

Bridgeport -E'ectric light Plant.—The 
Tank Co. will put in an electric light plant * 

Callahan— Cedar Mill.—E 
in full operation sawing cedar pencil boards. 

Deland—Starch Factory. —Alfred 
Mason Noble have started the manufacture of 
starch from Cassava. 

Fort Meade —Tobacco Cultivation.—The 
Tobacco Growers’ Co., Limited, (lately noted as 
forming) has been chartered with capital stock 
placed at $150,000; incorporators, M A. Abalo, 
Ybor City; E. A. Cordery, Fort Meade, and 
others 

Gainesville —Electric-light Plant.—The Gaines- 
ville Woodenware Manufacturing Co. is putting 
in an electric light plant. 


Cypress 


Suskind hes new mii) 


Hurst and 


Cuban 


T. P. Zell, of New 
ing), will make surveys and estimates for the | 


the Legal Tender silver mines. 


Macon—Barre! Factory.—Ham, & Co. 


Feagin 


will rebuild at once on an enlarged scale their | 


barrel factory. 

Marietta—Chair Factory.—The Marietta 
Co. is adding adimension stock mill.* 

Marietta—Waste Mill.—The Marietta Paper Man- 
ufacturing Co. is about to commence work on the 
new waste factory lately noted; building to bea 
three-story brick; machinery has been ordered 
from England, and m ichine waste, cotton batting, 
will be made, 


Chair 


ropes, etc, 


Rome—Corn Mill, Saw Mill and Gin.—J. B. 
will erect gin, corn mill and saw mill.* 


Hill 


KENTUCKY. 
Pikeville—Oil Wells.—The New Domain Oil & 
Gas Co. has commenced sinking oil wells. 


LOUISIANA. 


Crowley—Paper Mill.—A Dayton (Ohio) company | 


contemplates building rice-paper mills in Crowley 


Lafayette—Electric-light and Water Works.— Robt. 
Orleans (Goodcheaux Build- 


city’s proposed water and electric-light works. 

New Orleans—Electric Plant.—J. J. Cohn and 
M. Ber will be granted the franchise already 
noted. They propose a $150,000 electric plant, 
and will soon commence work on it. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore —Commission.—The Richard J. Biggs 
Commission Co. has been incorporated by Wm. 


| }. Chapman, Francis S. Biggs, James M. Biggs, 


Wm. W. Gerbrick and Richard J. Biggs, with a 


| capital stock of $25,000, to do a general commis- 
| ° . 
| sion business in lumber, grain, etc. 


Baltimore—Machine Works.—The Coughlin-San- | 


ford Switch Co, of West Virginia, has been in- 


corporated to manufacture the Coughlin patent | 


railroad switch. The incorporators are Messrs. 
Edward W. Coughlin, Harry C. Sanford, T. Noel 
Poullain, Charles W. Field and John I. Middleton, 
all of Baltimore; capital stock $1000, with right to 
increase to $500,000. 

Baltimore—Mercantile.—The Baltimore Seed & 
Implement Co. has been incorporated by John F. 
Griffith, John L. Turner, Melvin S. Griffith, John 
E. Griffith, William T. Lytle and William P.nrose, 


with capital stock $10,000, to deal in fertilizers | 


and general farming implements 


Baitimore—Packing Plant.—Charles Meyer (512 | 


Eastern avenue, Highlendiown) will erect a two- 
story building 146x36% feet, and equip same as an 
abattoir and packery, inciuding cold storage 
plant, etc. Plant will cost $25 000 and employ 
fifty hands; Goodrich & Goodrich, architects, 
Equitable building. 

Hagerstown—Silk Mill.—J. A Reynar, of Boonton, 
N. J., contemplates locating a silk throwing mill. 


Hagerstown —Shoe Factory and Tannery. —L. 


and 








Graf, of Newark, N.J., contemplates locating a 
shoe factory and tannery in Hagerstown. 


Hagerstown —Wagon Works.—T. C. Ward, of the 
Auburn Wagon Works, of Green Castle, may 
} possibly remove his wagon works to Hagerstown. 


Lonaconing—Water Supply.—The American Coal 
| Co. is improving its water supply by laying new 
| pipe 

MISSISSIPPI. 
Port Gibson—Electric-light and Water Works.— 
The city will vote December 2 on its proposed 
works. Address the 


water and electric-light 


mayor, 
MISSOURI. 

Kansas City —Stove Works.—D. A. McKibben and 
others have incorporated the Kansas City Stove 
Works Co. with a capital of £40 000 

Kansas City—Bridge.—J. A. L. Waddell has de- 
signed the proposed new bridge for the Kansas 
City & Atlantic Railway structure, to bea steel 
frame, with two spans each 421 feet long and a 
lift span 421 feet long. 

Kennett—Land.—Charte ed: The Kennett Park 
Association; capital $3000; incorporators, D. B. 
Pankey, Lee Shelton, W. A. Jones and others. 





Marceline —Water Works.—Construction of water 
system is talked of. Address Hiram Long. 


Maryville—Mercantile.—The Donnell & Frazer 
Mercantile Co., capital stock $20,000, has been in- 


corporated by John C. and Barbara L. Donnell, B. 


B. Frazer, Sr., and B. B, Frazer, Jr. 


Springfield—Electric Lighting.—The Springfield 
Electric Lighting Co. bas been incorporated with 


| $16,000 capital. 

St. Louis—Brass Works.—The American Brass 
Manufacturing Co , capital stock $10,200, has been 
| incorporated by John M. Diterle, Edw. M. Diterle 
| and Charles Messmer. 


St. Louis—Brewery.—Chartered: The Consum- 


Louis; 


| ers’ Brewing Co, of St capital stock 
$150,000; incorporators, Theodore and Robert 
Herold, Ernst Wagner, Frank A. Nagel and | 


Louise Sprat. 

St. Louis—Land.—Chartered: The Grand Av- 
enue Real Estate Co.; capital stock $100 000; in- 
corporators, Thos. E. Tutt, Henry C. Scott and 
Gist Blair. 

St. Louis—Mining.—A. L. Sims and others have 
incorporated the Spring River Mining Co. with a 
capital of $150,000, 

Unionville—Electric-light and Water Works.—The 
city has voted in favor of electric-light and water 
works. 


Wien—Creamery.—William Raub and others have 
incorporated the Wien Creamery Co. with a cap- 
ital of $3900, 

NORTH CAROLINA, 

Charlotte — Water Works.— The city aldermen 

have voted to bend the city for $300,000 to buy 


Matter will be sutmitted to the 
February. Address the 


water works. 
vote of the people in 
mayor. 

Greensboro—Box Factory.—The Brooks Manu- 
facturing Co. has been organized by R. W Brooks, 
C. G. Wright, H. W. Cobb and J. S. Cobb, and 
will start a hogshead and box factory. 


Leaksville—Cotton Mill.—A $200,000 mill is pro- 
| posed and W. R. Walker is interested 





Leaksville —Silk Mill.—The Singleton Silk Miil is 


putting in additional machinery and an electric- 


Marshall Ficur Mill.—W. B. Ramsey, James 
Redman, R. V. Ramsey and others have organized 
| accompany to ercet a roller flour mill at a cost of 


| 
} 
| 
| light plant 


| $10,000 

Mt. Airy -Furniture Factory.-The Mt Airy Fur- 
| niture Co, will erect a two-story build.ng 50x100 
| feet. and put in machinery for manufacturing fur- 
| nitu.e * 

North Wilkesboro—Tannery.—C. C. Smoot & Co., 
| of Alexandria, Va., have closed contract to erect 
a $100,000 tannery to cover twenty acres of land, 
use 6000 cords of bark annually and employ a large 
force of hands. 


Oxford —Electric-light Piant.—The c ty contem- 
electric light plant; B. S. Royster, 


plates an 
mayor.* 


Winston—Publishing.—The Union Republican 
Publishing Co. has been organized with a capital 
stock of $20,000, and president, J. W. Goslen; vice 
| president, B. N. Duke; secretary, George H. 
| Rights. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 
| Camden—Saw Mill.—Mr. 


Price, of Rutherford- 


land near Camden, aud will erect mill to cut it. 
Charleston—Knitting Mill.—A $40,000 company is 
| being organized to manufacture stockings and 
socks. 
Clinton—Cotton Mill.—A $100,000 company is be 
ing organized to erect a cotton mill. M.S. Bailey 
| and others are interested. 


ton, N.C., has purchased 1800 acres of timber | 


Fairfied—Cotton Mill.—D. H. Tompkins, W.C. 
Beaty, T. W. Lauderdale and others have incor- 
porated the Fairfield Cotton Mills with a capital 
of $65,000, and privilege of increasing to $500.000. 

Newberry—Water Works.—The city has awarded 
contract to Perry Andrews, of Elmira, N. Y., for 
an artesian well, and if water is obtained in sut- 
ficient quantities works will be constructed. 

Troy—Gold Mine.—It is said that gold deposits 
have been discovered in the lands of T. W. 
McCas‘an, 

TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga— Bridge Works.—Jas. R. De Long is 
quoted as stating that a bridge-building shop will 
be located. 

Chattanooga — Electrical Supply Works.— The 
Steward Manufacturing Co. will put eleven addi- 
tional lathes and other machinery in its lava- 
tip factory. 

Chattanooga—Saw Mill.—Judd & Co. will erect 
a saw mill to cost $15,000. 

Fayetteville —Cotton Mill.—J. W. Feeney contem- 
plates establishing a thread mill.* 

Knoxville—Nail Factory.—The Knoxville Iron Co. 
will resume operations in nail factory about Jan- 
uary I. 

Riverview—Knitting Mill.—Manager Nicholl, of 
the Chattanooga Company, Limited, contemplates 
establishing a knitting mill. 


TEXAS. 

Bivins—Flour Mill.—R. R. Cobb has nearly com- 
pleted his flour mill. 

Forney—Mercantile.—Chartered: The Forney 
Mercantile Co, capital stock $30 000; incorpora- 
tors, J. E. Moore, Jr., Charles H. Vains, Z F" 
Yates, F. C. Lander and G. W. Voiers. 

Fort Worth —Packing-house.—Plans have been 
prepared for the Southern Cold Storage & Pro- 
duce Co’s. plant; main building to be 1oox100 
feet; machinery all purchased. 

Hico—Water Works.—The proposed water works 
will soon be arranged for. Address the city clerk. 

Lewisville—Water Works.—G. W. Wilson & Co, 
of Denton, have completed their contract and 
constructed water works in Lewisville. 

McGregor — Press Company —Chartered: The 
Empire Press Co., capital stock $5000; inco1 pora- 
tors: John Henry Ranger, of New York; Gustav 
Mayhoff, of Galveston; D. T. Iglehart, of Austin; 
R. R. Daney, of Waco; A. J. Sewell, of Mc- 
Gregor. 

Rusk—Furnace —The old Alcalde furnace at 
the State penitentiary has resumed operations. 


San Antonio—Electric Plant.—The San Antonio 
Edison Company has leased site for a p wer 
plant to cost $250,000. 

Wichita Falls —Irrigation.—The Brazos® We ‘a 
Irrigation Co. effected permanent organiz «tion on 
November 25 with a capital stock cf $600,000 
The following were elected dire to s: M Lasker, 
of Galveston; W. F. Flood and J. A. Kemp, of 
Wichita Fails; Morgan Jones, of Fort Worth; G. 
M. Dodge, of New York; J A Bushnell, Sam 
Bellah, W. S. Edwards and J. H. Glasgow. A 
committee was appointed to make application for 
achatter. C.J. Green, permanent secreta’y «nd 
treasurer, and Sam Bellah, general manager. 


VIRGINIA. 

Big Stone Gap—Planing Mill.—J. C. Moore has 
commenced building a new planing mill, two 
stories high, 37x70 feet. 

Lynchburg—Broom Factory.—Chas F. MclI tyre, 
of Lebanon, Ind., contemplates establishing a 


| broom factory in Lynchburg. 


Martinsville—Corn Mill.—T.W. McCabe contem- 
plates erecting a corn mill. 

Norfolk—Brewery.—The Norfolk Brewing Co. 
will be chartered to erect the brewery already 
noted; will cost over $150,000; Robert Portner, of 
Alexandria, is the chief mover. 

Norfolk—Knitting Mill.—Jobn T. McNair and W. 
H. Willard, of Cheraw, S. C., have leased a 
building and will put in $12,000 worth of machin- 


| ery for manufacturing children’s hosiery; wi | 


employ too hands. 

Norfolk —Knitting Mill.—John T. McNair, of 
Cheraw, S. C., and W.H. Willard, of North Caro- 
lina, are preparing to erect a knitting mill for 
hosiery. 

Radford—Laundry.—L. T. Brown will erect a 
steam laundry.* 


WEST 
Sistersville—Electric-light 


VIRGINIA. 
Plant.—McGhie & 


| Moore, of East Liverpool, Ohio, represented by 


H. L. Kerr, have obtained franchise for electric- 
light plant. 

Sistersville—Telephone System.—The American 
Bell Telephone Co. has obtained telephone fran- 
chise 

Wheeling - Oil Wells.—The Barclay Oil Co. has 
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been formed to sink oil wells. Address care of 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Wheeling—Car Works.—It is said that the Amer- 
ican Palace Car Co., of Boston, Mass , George A 
Denham, president, contemplates building car 
works in the South. 


BURNED. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The East Birmingham Smelt- 
ing Co.'s plant; loss $20 000 

Dinan, Miss.— Foils & Craft's cotton gin. 

Enterprise, Ga.—The Macon Barrel Factory. 

Hennessy, Texas.—Samue! Lynch's cotton gin. 

Lodi, Texas.—Halley & Wilson's cotton gin. 

Macon, Ga.— Ham. Feagin & Co.’s barrel factory. 

Montgomery, Texas.—Yell & Bros.’ cotton gin. 

Powhatan, Md.—The Powhatan Cotton Mill; loss 
$50,000. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Shovel Co's fac- 
tory; loss $75,000. 

Wadesboro, N. C.—Joseph Allen's gin and grist 


mill. 
Wadesboro, N. C.— Jos. Allen's cotton gin. 


Washington, Ga.—C. A. Alexander's cotton gin. 


West Virginia.—Saw mill cutting 25 000 feet daily, 
owned by Jenkins & Cochran, of Baltimore, Md., 
(office, MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD Building.) 





BUILDING NOTES. 


Algiers, La.—Courthouse.—L W. Browne, of 
New Orleans, is preparing plans for new court- 
house to cost $30,000. 

Beaumont, Texas —Hotel.—The Port Arthur Land 
Co., C. H. Figle, manager. will build a hotel. 

Berkeley Springs, W. Va.—Hotel.—Richard Cor- 
nelius and associates will commence to prepare 
for building a $170,000 hotel. 

Charleston, W. Va.—Hospital.—Plans and speci- 
fications will be received until December 16 for 
hospital, to be two stories high, have elevator, 
heating, ventilating, etc., and cost not more than 
$20,000; W. L. Peters, chairman committee. 

Clarksville, Va.—Hotel.— Report says that Angene 
& Veon, of Fostoria, Ohio, have purchased 
Reams Springs and will erect a hotel, 

Cloudiand, N. C.—Hotel.—W. E. Ragsdale will 
erect, it is reported, a $150,000 hotel of 234 rooms. 

Dyersburg, Tenn.—Hotel.—Dr. W. H. Tucker 
will build a hotel. 

Fitzgerald (P. 0., Waycross,) Ga.—Hotel —A hotel 
will be built next year. Address P. H. Fitzgerald. 

Fort Worth, Texas.—Glen Walker will erect a 
two-story stone 50-foot building to cost $8500, and 
Dr. A. E. Prince, of Chicago, one to cost $7500; 
contracts already awarded. 

Fort Worth, Texas—Mercantile Building.—The 
contract for the new Glen Walker Building on 
Houston street, plans for which were recently 
completed by Messer, Sanguinet & Messer, archi- 
tects, has been let to A. E. Newell for $7392. 


Greenvilie, Texas —Depot.—The Union Depot, 
already noted, will be erected by the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas and the Sherman, Shreveport & 
Southern Railway Companies. Plans have been 
prepared by S. W. Dodge, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and are now with J. W. Petheram, chief engineer 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas at Dallas, Texas, who 
is receiving bids; building to be of stone and 
brick, 40x150 feet; hot-water heat, etc., and cost 
about $20,000. 

Harper's Ferry, W. Va.—Hotel.—The Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co. (office, Baltimore, Md.,) con- 
templates building a hotel at Maryland Heights. 


Jackson, Miss.—Theatre.—A $sooo company will 
be formed to build a theatre. 

Nashville, Tenn.— Centennial Buildings.—The ex- 
ecutive committee of the Tennessee Centennial 
met on November 29 and conditionally accepted 
the designs for the Commerce, Parthenon, Trans- 
portation, Machinery and Electrical buildings. 


The details and working plans must be in by De- 
The 


cember, and bids close December 1s. 
awards were as follows: Commerce, B. J. 
Hodge & Bro. Nashville, 30,000; Parthe- 


non, W. C. Smith, Nashville, $25,000; Trans- 
portation, Julius Zwicker, Nashville, $20,000; 
Machinery, Gibel & Gabel, Nashville, $20,000; 
Electrical, which will be used as an auditorium 
and not for electrical display, George W. Thomp- 
son, Nashville, $20,0co. Many modifications and 
changes will be made in the plans in order to 
make them come within the limit of expenditures. 
The competitive plans for the next seven build- 
ings are to be confined to architects in Memphis, 
Chattanooga, Knoxville and other points outside 
of Nashville. 

Palestine, Texas—Charity School.—The society 
will issue $6000 in bonds for a school building. 
Address school trustees. 

Palestine. Texas—Home.—The Women’s Relief 
Association is raising funds to build a home. 


Richmond, Va.— University.— The new Union 


| 
| 
| 
| 








Theological Seminary will consist of fourteen | 


buildings to cost $2co 000 or more. Charles H. 
Read, Jr , will prepare the pl_ns 


Richmond. Va.—Hotel.—There is talk of a $500,- 


ooo hotel being built, plans for which are already 
prepared. W. 1. Hopkins, of Washington, D. C., 
is mentioned in connection with the rumor. 


Richmond, Va.—Depot.—Plans have been pre- | 
pared for the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co.'s | 


propcesed depot. 

Richmond, Va.—Depot.—Plans have been pre- 
pared for the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Co.'s 
proposed depot and other improvements. 

Shreveport, La.—Depot.—A union depot will be 
built by the Shreveport & Houston Railroad and 
others. 

Victoria, Texas— Dwelling.—Bids will be received 
on or before December 16 for the erection of a 
brick and stone residence for J.J. Welder. Plans 
can be seen at the First National Bank at Victo- 
ria, Texas, and at the office of McAdoo & Wool- 
ley, architects, San Antonio, Texas. 

Waco, Texas—Depot, etc.—The Texas Central 
Railroad will soon prepare to build the proposed 
depots, sheds, platforms, stock pens, etc. 


Warrensburg, Mo.—Courthouse.—Johnson county 


commissioners will issue bonds to build a $50,000 | 


courthouse, 


Weston, W. Va.—Hotel Building.—A new hotel, 
opera-house and bank buiiding will be erected. 


Winston, N C.—Church.—Committee appointed 
to secure erection of new church building; T. L. 
Vaughn, chairman. 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 


Steam Rallways. 


Abbeville, La.—The Southern 
veyed a short branch from its Abbeville division 
to the works of the Rose Hill Planting & Refining 
Co. E. B. Cushing, at New Orleans, is chief 
engineer. 

Alvin, Texas.—An official survey of the pro- 
posed Alvin, Brazoria & Western Railway has 
been completed, and it is stated that the work of 
securing right of way will commence immedi- 
ately. 

Bonne Terre, Mo.—A meeting of the Mississippi 
& Bonne Terre Railroad Co. has been called for 
the purpose of increasing the capital to $1,000,000 
to make a Southern extension, C. B. Parsons is 
vice-president. The line extends from Riverside 
to Doe Run, Mo., forty-eight miles. 

El Paso, Texas.—The project of building what is 
termed the White Oaks road, from El Paso east 
and north, has been revived by an offer from C. 
B. and J. A. Eddy and J L Bell to build it if the 
city will give $100,000 in money or real estate asa 
bonus. The line is projected from El! Paso to 
White Oaks, 150 miles. 

Florence, Ala.—The incorporators of the North- 
ern Alabama Company (the reorganized Birming- 
ham, Shefiield & Tennessee River road) have char- 
tered the road, to extend from Farish, in Walker 
county, through Winston, Marion, Franklin and 
Colbert counties to Sheffield, and from River 
Junction to Riverton, in Colbert county. The 
capital stock is $2,000,coo, divided into 20 000 
shares of $100 each. Following are the incor 
porators: Robert E. Todd and Louis James 
Phelps, of New York; John J. Collins and Wm. 
D, Frischmuth, of Philadelphia; R. F. Simpson, 
Jr., and George P. Jones, of Fiorence, Ala. 

Fort Smith, Ark.— Monroe & Lee, general con- 
tractors, have let sub-contracts for building 
twenty-eight miles of the Kansas City, Pittsburg 
& Gulf from Fort Smith south. 

Fort Worth, Texas.—The total distance of the pro- 
posed Fort Worth Stock Yards Belt Railway is 
seven miles. The capital stock is $100,000, and the 
incorporators are: G. W. Simpson and 5S. N. Niles, 
of Boston, Mass.; C. W. Simpson, of Chicago, 
Ill., and Walter Ross, W. E. Skinner, C. H. Silli- 
man, R.A. Green, Jr., and N. Harding, of Fort 
Worth. 

Fort Worth, Texas.—Mayor B. B. Paddock, of 
Fort Worth, advises the MANUFACTURERS’ REc- 
ORD that about three-fourths of a mile of the 
Fort Worth belt road is to be built at once. 

Galveston, Texas.—The Gulf & Interstate Com- 
pany has arranged to ferry its cars across Galves- 
ton bay from Point Bolivar to Galveston. It will 
use the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe terminal 
tracks E. De Normandie is president of the 
company. 

Georgetown, Texas.—General Manager M. P. 
Kelley, of the Trinity, Cameron & Western, 
states that work is to be resumed shortly on that 
section of the road between Austin and George- 
town. 

Harper’s Ferry, W. Va.—The Baltimore & Ohio 
Company has surveyed a branch from its main 
line to the summit of Maryland Heights, opposite 
Harper’s Ferry, and it is reported that the branch 
is to be built in the spring. 

Hot Springs, Ark.—It is reported that the St. 
Louis, ron Mountain & Southern Company (Gould 
system) is negotiating to secure contro] of the 
Little Rock, Hot Springs & Texas, projected by 
Uriah Lott, and complete it between Benton and 
Hot Springs. The road bed is partly graded. S. 
W. Fordyce, at St. Lou's, may be addressed. 


Huntington, W. Va.—A corps of engineers has 


Pacific has sur- | 
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begun surveying the Virginias Railroad, projected 
along the Guyandotte valley. C. W. Smith is 
| president. 

Johnson City, Tenn.—The Ohio River & Charles 
ton Company, of which Samuel Hunt, at Cincin- 
| nati, Ohio, is president, has invited bids, it is 

Stated, to complete the line between Johnson 

City and Moccasin Gap, on the South Atlantic & 
| Ohio 

Newton, Texas.—Among the promoters of the 
proposed tramroad are Charles Cade and Edward 
Downs. It isto be about fifty miles long, and ex- 
tend from the Sabine river into the pine-timber 
districts, 

Pearisburg, Va.—The Big Stony Railway Co.'s 
line will be completed in January, 1896. It is the 
| line under construction from the Norfolk & 

Western to Houghton, eleven miles. It crosses 
| New river and Big Stony creek. The company 

eventually intends to extend it to a connection 
| with the Chesapeake & Ohio at Covington. 
| Martin Williams may be addressed. 

Pensacola, Fla.—S. N. Van Praag, president of 
the Pensacola & Northwestern Railroad Co., re- 
ports that work will begin in Alabama on the 
road in January. He says the bonds have been 
sold, and that the company is now ready to let 
contracts for the construction, The road is pro- 
jected from Pensacola to Memphis, Tenn. 

Weatherford. Texas.—It is reported that the 
Weatherford, Mineral Wells & Northwestern 
Company is preparing to extend its road to Fort 
Worth. L, M. Fouts is manager, 





Electric Railways, 

Baltimore, Md.—The Baltimore & Gunpowder 
| Railway Co. has received permission to build an 
| electric line from the eastern suburbs, along the 
Philadelphia road, to the Gunpowder river. 
James Young, of the Baltimore, Middle River & 
Sparrow's Point line, is interested. Charles B. 
McClean is engineer. 

Basic City, Va.—The Basic City, Bridgewater & 
Western Electric Railway Co. has surveyed a 
route trom Basic City to Bridgewater, and is now 
securing the r.ght of way, it is reported. The 
distance of this route is about twenty-five miles 


Hagerstown, Md.—The Hagerstown & Potomac 
Railway Co., it is stated, is negotiating to sell 
$200,000 in bonds to local parties to build the line 
which the Harrisburg Construction Co., of which 
S. Ritter Icks is president, is to construct. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—The Citizens’ Street Railway 
Co has received another franchise to lay tracks 
on the city streets and has begun work. W.G 
McAdoo is president, 

Meridian, Miss.—It is reported that rails have 
been purchased for the Meridian electric line, 
and that work is to begin at once. W. R. Hall is 
manager. 

San Antonio, Texas.—The San Antonio Edison 
Railway Co. has asked the city council for a 
franchise to build a trolley line on several city 
Hon. A. W. Houston represents the 








streets. 
company. 





Machinery, Proposals and Supplies Wanted. 


Manufacturers and others in need 
of machinery of any kind are re- 
quested to consult our advertising 
columns, and if they cannot find just 
what they wish, if they will send us 
particulars as tothe kind of machin- 
ery needed we will make their wants 
known free of cost, and in this way 
secure the attention of machinery 
n’anufacturers throughout the coun- 
try. The MANUFACTURERS’ REC- 
ORD has received during the week 
the following particulars as to ma- 
chinery that Is wanted. 


Air Compressor.—E 670, Sun Office, Baltimore, 
Md., wants a first-class single or duplex air com- 
pressor; about 150 cubic feet of free air pe: minute. 











Air Motor.—\W. E. Cole, 31 Morrison avenue, 
Atlanta, Ga., wants to correspond with manufac- 
| turers of air motors. 

Belting and Pulleys.—The Builders’ Supply Co., 
| St. Augustine, Fia., will need belting and pulleys. 


| Boiler.—W. C. Holt, Montgomery, Ala., wants 
| a 100 horse-power boiler with all fixtures and 
smokestack complete, good condition, second- 
hand. 

Boiler.—L. T. Brown, Box 135, Radford, Va., 
wants to buy a boiler. 

Boiler —The Builders’ Supply Co, St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., wants a fifty or sixty horse-power 
return-tubular boiler, all complete; second hand 
| will do; also new friction clutch pulleys and 

belting 

Boiler.—L. L. & J. R. Torbert, Society Hill, 
| Ala., want a seventy-five horse-power tubular 
boiler and fixtures f. o. b. Opelika, Ala. 

Boiler and Engine.—See ‘‘saw mill." 

Bridge.—Sealed proposals will be opened De- 

















cember 11 for construction of iron bridge; Chas. 
R, Kennedy, comptroller, New Orleans, La. 

Boring Machinery.—The Southern Rustic Chair 
Co., Box 205, New Decatur, Ala., wants a boring 
machine. 


Canal Contract.—Bids will be received until 
December 20 for the reconstruction of the Dismal 
Swamp Canal, about thirty miles in length, in- 
cluding dams, waste weirs, etc.; plans and speci- 
fications now ready; the Lake Drummond Canal 
& Water Co., 21 South Gay street, Baltimore, Md. 


Candy Machinery.—The Twin City Candy Manu- 
facturing Co, Bristol, Va.-Tenn., will want ma- 
chinery for candy factory 

Cement-making Machinery.—H.G. McCall, Mont- 
gomery, Ala , wants to correspond with manufac- 
turers of machinery for making commercial or 
Portland cement. 

Corn Mill.—). B. 
small corn mill 

Corn Mill.--T. W. McCabe, Martinsville, Va., 
wants to buy a steam corn mill. 

Cotton Gins.—J. B 
cotton gins. 

Cotton Mill.—J. W. Feeney, Fayetteville, Tenn., 
wants to buy cotton-mill machinery for manufac- 
turing thread; capacity daily two to three bales. 


Hill, Rome, Ga., will want 


Hill, Rome, Ga, will want 


Electric-light Plant.—M. A. Joy, Terrell, Texas, 
wants to buy machinery for enlargement to plant, 

Electric-light Plant.—The Cypress Tank Co., 
Bridgeport, Fla , wants to buy electric-light plant 
of ten to sixteen candle power incandescent 
lights. 

Electric-light Plant.—B. S. Royster, mayor of 
Oxford, N. C., wants to correspond with con- 
tractors for electric-light plants. 

Electric Machinery.—M. G. Petty, Searcy, Ark., 
contemplates buying machinery for enlarging 
electric plant. 

Eng'ne.—M. G. 
plates buying a low speed engine. 


Petty, Searcy, Ark., contem- 

Engine.—W. C. Holt, Montgomery, Ala., wants 
a twenty horse. power slide-valve engine. 

Excelsior Machinery.—B. C. Jarrell & Co., Hum- 
boldt, Tenn., want to correspond with manufac- 
turers of excelsior machinery. 

Fibre Machinery. —W. T. Wells, Melbourne, Fla., 
wants prices on fibre machinery. 

Fire alarm System.—Sealed proposals will be 
opened December 2 for construction of fire alarm 
and police-patrol system; Chas. R. Kennedy, 
comptroller, New Orleans, La. 

Flooring Machine.—W. C. Holt, Montgomery, 
Ala., wants a second-hand flooring machine, 

Furniture Machinery.—The Mt. Airy ‘Furniture 
Co., Mt. Airy, N. C., will want complete outfit for 
furniture factory. 

Ice Plant.—M. G. Petty, Searcy, Ark., contem- 
plates buying small ice plant. 

Laundry.—L. T. Brown, Box 135, Radford, Va., 
wants to buy a steam laundry. 

Piping.—Elliott & Bliss, Childersturg, Ala., 
wants to buy several hundred feet of second hand 
two-inch pipe. 

Planer.—The Beaumont Iron and Car Works, 
Beaumont, Texas, wants a planer. 

Plumbago Packing.— Esten Pelonbet, Alexander, 
Ark., wants to buy plumbago packing. 

Refrigerating Machine — Williams & Barnett, 
Lynchburg, Va, want a small second-hand re- 
frigerating machine to refrigerate about 5oco 
cubic feet as low as 2° 

Roofing.—The Mt. Airy Furniture Co., Mt. Airy, 
N. C., wants iron roofing. 

Rolling Stock.—The Illinois Central Railroad, 
Chicago, II1., has voted to expend $500,000 in new 
cars, 

Saw.—The Southern Rustic Chair Co., New 
Decatur, Ala., Box 205, wants second hand band 
saw. 

Saw Mill.—Edw. E. Gordon, Elba, La., wants 
saw mill complete, to cut 10,000 feet daily. 

Saw Mill.—J. B. Hill, Rome, Ga., will want saw 


mill. 
Saw Mill.—The Marietta Chair Co., Marietta, 
Ga., wants saw mill, engine and boiler, about 


twenty five horse-power, bolting machine, rip 
Saw, cut-off saw, dowel machine and gage lathe. 


Shingle Machine.—J. W. Bailey, Mulberry, Ark., 
wants to buy a good second-hand shingle ma- 
chine, with 24-inch circular saw, and se'f-feed 
and square its own blocks. 

Showcase Power Machinery.—Geo. Schuvirth, 
Austin, Texas, wants to correspond with manu- 
facturers of machinery for running revolving 
showcase. 

Spoke and Handle Lathe.—W. P. Dunlap, Cedar 
Hill, N. C., wants a spoke and handle lathe. 

Steam Launch.—X, Sun Bureau, Washington, D. 
C., wants a steam launch, thirty to thirty five 
feet, in good condition; give price and full par- 
ticulars. 

Steel Billets.—The Knoxville Iron Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., will buy steel billets. 

Tanks.—Thcs. R. Sharp, Sharp, N. C., 
addresses of manufacturers of water tanks. 


wauts 





MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD. 
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Well-drilling Tools —W. H. Ware, Box 29, Eden- 


ton, N, ¢ wants tools for well-drilling 

Woodworking Machinery.—L. L. & J. R. Torbert, 
Society Hill, Ala, want matcher and dresser, 
e.18, etc, 


Woodworking Machinery.—See “saw mill.”’ 


TRADE NOTES. 


A SECOND HAND Spinning mill for cotton chains 
2 148 and finer, can be disposed of to advantage 
by addressing Cotton Mill, care of MANuFA¢ 


rURKE Recorp, (See adv.) 


Messrs. Murray, Dovaat & Co, Limited, of 
Milton, Pa., are building a large number of their 
standard tauk cars for Western trade, having at 
present orders for about sixty for immediate de- 
livery 

Iv any locality where white ash and oak and 
cottonwood are cheap and abundant wants an 
industry employing fifty hands, the opportunity 
is afforded in the advertisement cf “Pail and 


Tub” in this issue 


Mr. Rowerr Laixp, late of the firm ot R. Laird 
& Son, of Galion, Ohio, died very suddenly on 
the evening of November 5. At present the busi 
ness will be continued under the original firm 
name by Mr. John R. Laird 


Rouert Crooks & Co.,, ot 135 Front street, New 
York, announce the appointment of Mr. Ernest 5S. 
Humphreys as selling agent at 1015 Franklin ave- 
nue, Hlouston, Texas, for their superior brands of 


English and American tinplates 


CONTRACT has just been closed for a 75 instru- 
ment telephone exchange at Tarboro, N. C,, and 
central station electric light plant for Scotland 
Neck, N. ©., with the Old Dominion Electrical 


Construction Co , of Richmond, Va. 


A PROMINENT New England manufacturer of 
cotton-mill machinery is changing his style of 
production and is offering some remarkable bar- 
For particu 
lars see advertisement of the Easthampton Spin- 


gains in first class yarn machinery. 


ning Co, 


Mr. Tuomas A, Evison, president of the New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania Concentrating Works, of 
Edison, N. J., writes to the Ingersoll-Sergeant 
Drill Co., of New Vork, as follows: ‘“‘We are 
using six of your drills at our mine and find them 


perfectly satistactory." 


Tun Peck-Smead Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
finishing its system of heating, ventilating and 
dry closets in the Anderson (5S. C.) high school 
building, the contract for which was awarded it 
over all competitors. This building will be a 


credit to Anderson when completed 


IN another column will be found the c fier of 
the Mobile Lumber Co., of Mobile, Ala, which 


should interest timbermen and others. It is an 
excellent opportunity to invest in one of the lead- 
ing Southern industries. Mobile is especially 
well located for operating suc ha plant ata profit 

BUSINESS is exceptionally good with the Akron 
Belting Co., of Akron, Ohio. This concern is 
operating its works overtime each alternate night 
in order to keep up with the demand for its prod 
uct This tact alone is endorsement cnough 
of the quality and durability of the company’s 


belting. 


rive M.A, Furbush & Son Machine Co. is hav- 
iag a good demand for its special machinery 
One of its patrons is the Fries-Breslin Co., of 
('amden, N. | 
Furbush looms for making Smyrna rugs. The 
24 Market street, 


, Which is placing in its new mill 
Furbush Company's oflice is at z 


Philadelphia. 


A LARGE pulley to2,25 inches has just been 
shipped to the Pennsylvania Bolt and Nut Works, 
of Lebanon, Pa , by the Reading Wood lulley Co., 


of Reading, Pa. This concern ts at present very 


busy on orders, some of the best of them having 


come from England. The company’s specialty is 


the Fiester patent wood pulley. * 

Conrracr has just been closed to furnish the 
Laurel Mills Manufacturing Co., at Roswel!, Ga., 
one 35 inch Davis double turbine water-wheel, 
iron penstock, gearing, shafting, pulleys, etc., for 
its power plant for woolen mill, 110 horse- power. 
Che Davis Foundry and Machine Works, of 


Rome, Ga., obtained 


the award. 

\ Goop market is being found forthe Blacker 
patent adjustable cast-iron gutters and supports, 
some good orders having been placed recently. 
hese gutters can be put in by anyone, and are 
very satisfactory and durable. Leathley & Co., 
of Richmond, Va., and M. M. Blacker, of Amelia 
Courthouse, are placing them on the market. 


Pun Fitchburg Steam Engine Co , of Fitchburg, 
Mass ,is busy now, having orders for engines 
suflicient to keep its works busy two months or 
The valve motion 
which the company has perfected within the past 


more, and prospects are good. 


year is takiag among engineers very strongly, 
and is claimed to be the simplesi and best made, 





Tuk new Union Theological Seminary which is 
to be erected near Richmond, Va., will consist of 
fourteen buildings and they will cost $200 coo or 
more. The plans ai.d specifications will be pre- 
pared by Mr. Charies H Read, Jr,a well and 
favorably known architect, of Richm nd, he hav 
ing acted as architect for many o her important 
Richmond bui dings 


HARRIS COUNTY TEXAS, has contracted fer a 
$100,000 courth. u e and jail, which is to be built 
at Houston, Texas. It will be a magni cent 
structure with all the latest conveniences, includ- 
ing the celebrated Peck-Smead system of heating 
and ventilating as made by the Peck Smead Co., 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. This company is doing a 
large amount of the best work in Texas, is 
represented by Mr. E A. Meissner, of Houston, 


Texas 


Tue big Siegel-Cooper building for mercantile 
purpose, to be erected ia New York city, will oc- 
cupy the entire b'ock bounded by Sixth avenue, 
i8th and 19th streets, and the cream white brick 
made by the Powhstan Clay Manufacturing Co., 
This brick will 
also be supplied for the office building of the 
New York Mutual Life Insurance Co., to be 


of Richmond, Va., will be used 


| erected in Philadelphia, and for many other prom 





inent buildisgs to be built in the near future. 


New OrLeHans and its festivities during Mardi 
Gras week are too well known to need any as- 
surance of a good social time to those visiting 
the city during that period, The annual meeting 
ot the Southern Ice Exchange will be held Feb- 
ruary 19, 1596, Mardi Gras weck, and a large at- 
tendance is expected. P.actical ice men wil! pre- 
pare and present papers on economy in ice manu 
facturing, profitable disposition of products, etc.; 
Mr. J. Wilcyniski, of Greenville, Miss., chairman 


of executive committee. 
| . 


THe Remington Machine Co., of Wilmington, 
Del., has obtained contract from the Georgia 
Packing Co , Macon, Ga, fora four-ton refriger- 


| ating plant; Dunham Royster Company, Birming, 





ham, Ala., four ton refrigerating plant; Read 
House, Chattanooga, Tenn , two-ton ice-making 
ons, Key West, Fla., 
eight-ton ice-making plant, increasing capacity 
of their present Remington plant; New York 
Condensed Milk Co., Elgin IIL, 18-ton refriger- 
Hudner, Boston, 


plant; William Curry’s 


ating plant, and from M. T 
Mass , four-ton refrigerating plant, for his new 
retail meat and provisicn store 

Tue silver medal at the exposition at Atlanta, 
Ga.,it being the highest award for leather belting 
over all competitors, has been awarded to Charles 
A. Schieren & Co., of New York, N.\ 
is now tanning their own leather, running the 


This firm 


tannery full capacity, and tanning with pure oak 
bark, by slow process, exclusively for the needs 
of leather belting, so that they are headquarters, 
being producers of leather. The demand for this 
company’s leather belting is keeping up very 
Schieren & Co, also 
manufacture raw-hide and tanned lace leather, 


well, and increasing daily 


| the lace-leather tannery being in Brooklyn. 


Tue trade is notified that the business of the 
Mason Telephone Co, of Richmond, Va., will 
hereafter be carried on by the Mason Maxwell 
Telephone Manufacturi:g Co. All the directors 
of the oid company are directors ia the new com- 


| pany, but new energy and more capital hss been 


added, which greatly increases the fac lities for 
prompt and satisfactory services. The company 
will, in the future, absolutely guarantee al! goods 
sent out, and an increased output will enable it to 
give better goods for less money than ever be- 
fore. The company trusts that its dealings in the 
future may be as pleasant as in the past, and in- 
crease to the advantage of all concerned 





FURNITURE manufacturers might find the 
following letterof interest 
ber 21 


“Lynchburg, Novem 
Messrs Dingee, Weinmai & Co, I ynch 
burg, Va.—Gentlemen: We take pleasure in say- 
ing that we have recently been using your wood- 
filler exc'usively in our finishing, having pre 
viously used a filler made in Philadelphia and 
one made at Bridgeport, Conn. We consider the 
results obtained by using your filler just as satis 
factory and at about one half the cost we were at 
for the other fillers. Wishing you much success 
in introducing this filler among the furniture 
manufacturers, we are, very truly yours, the 
Woodson-Johnson Furniture Co., H. P. Woodson, 
president.’ 


ConTracts have been placed with Aug. Wolf 
& Co., of Chambersburg, Pa., for the erection of 
flour mills, as follows: For Messrs. White Bell & 
Hopper, of Grover, N. C., a complete new 35- 
barrel ‘‘Wolf"’ system roller mill; for J. T. Zook, 
Patterson, Pa, a 25-barrel flour mill; for Isaac 
Baker & Son, Beverly, W. Va ,a 25-barrel “Wolf” 
system roller flouring mill; for Kready & Son, 
Orrtanna, Pa., a 25-barrel roller-process flouring 
mill; for W. A. Ciyce, Bristol, Tenn., a 25 barre 
roller- process flouring mill; forthe Ogden Mil.ing 
Co., Ogden, Ind., a 25 barrel roller-process flour- 
ing mill; for J. B. Fisher, Penn Hall, Pa., a com- 
plete 6» barrel gyrating ‘‘Wolf’’ system roller- 
process flouring mill; for Poindexter Bros , a 25 
barrel roller-process flouring mill; for Thomas 


Strauss, a comp'ete 35 barrel “Wo!f"’ gyrating 
system rooler-process flouring mi!l, and for J L. 
Teter, a 15-barrel buck wheat mill. 





LaTE orders sold ty the National Pipe Bending 
Co, New Haven, Conn., includes the tollowing: 


| One hundred horse-power, New Haven, Conn ; 





300 horse-power, Wanamie, Pa ; 100 horse-power, 
Deposit, N Y ; 200 horse-power, Munson & Co, 
New Haven, Conn ; 150 horse-poaer, Central 
Gaslight Co., Port Morris, N Y ; 250 horse power, 
Iron City Heating Co, Pittsburg, Pa ; Soo horse- 


dust collector. A further installation of motors 
will be made a little later on in the fitting 
room, and also in the bottoming department. 
Still another motor will run an additional dust 
collector, and two belted motors will run ele- 
vators. The first motors were started a few days 


| ago, and the operation of the machinery so far 


seems per.e.t. This is the first step towards the 
adoption of electricity in shoe manufactories in 


| that section, and it is anticipated that the econcmy 


power, Otis Manufacturing Co., Ware, Mass.; 220 | 


horse power, Wellesley, Mass.; 2000 horse power, 
West-End Street Railway Co., Boston, Mass 
(fitth order); soo horse-power, West End Street 
Railway Co., Boston, Mass. (sixth order); 1500 
horse power, Whitman Manufacturing Co., New 
Bedford, Mass 


A coop record is that of the Uaited States 
Machine Co.,of Williamsport, Pa , which ‘s work- 
ing right along on its standard woodworking 
machinery, having shut down only three days to 
make necessary repairs in over a year. The com- 
pany has sold quite a number of the well-known 
‘Ball shingle machines recently, as wel. as the 
box board or slab resawing machines. If the 
millmen of this country would investigate the 
merits and advantage of having one of these ma- 
chines, the makers claim they could realize a 
nice profit out of slabs and other refuse that is 
now burned. A new low-priced side cut shingle 
machine that is just the thing for small saw mills 
has just been introduced by the company. 





THe Manufacturers’ Engineering Co., No. 8 
Oliver street, Boston, Mass. and No. 47 Lyman 
street, Springfield, Mass, selling agent for Lam- 
beth Rope Co,, h s lately made several large 
sales of rope for power transmission, among them 
being a large drive for W. B. Smith Whaley & 
Co., Columbia, S. C.; Broadway Cable Co., New 
York; C. F. McMurray, Troy, N. Y. The com 
pany is also doing a large business in the Lambeth 
mule banding, and has sold the leading cotton 
and wo.len manufacturers in the New England 
Sta es. This bandiag is coming into extensive 
use among the leading textile mills in this coun- 
try, said to be on account of the increasing de 
mand for a higher grade of banding, and it is 
claimed that the Lambeth is the only walk-laid 
Egyptian banding in the market. 


Mr. J. L. Luptow, hydraulic and sanitary en 
gineer, of Winston, N. C., is rapidly extending 
his reputation and practice. During the past 
year his professional engagements have included 
water-supply systems for Morristown, Tenn., 
water supply and sewerage 
systems for Eu‘aula, Ala.; the development of the 
water-power for the Mayo Mills near Madison, 
N.C , and several other engagements of impor- 
tance in North Carolina. Mr. Ludlow concen 
trates all his energies and practice to n unicipal 
improvements and development of water powers, 
and a cardinal yrinciple of all his work is the 
strictest economy compatible with substantial 


and Cullman, Ala.; 


construciion and effici ncy of operation, to which 
all the works that he has estab!ished in the S,uth 
during the past ten yeais have ample tes:imony. 


Tue entire plant, including all patents formerly 
belonging to the Wadd e Entz Co.,, of Bridgeport 
Conn., has been sold to the Triumph E ectric 
Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, which is now mo ing 
this plant to Cincinnati, where it will be added to 
the Triumph Company's present equipment, 
making one of the largest and best equipp-d 
pients in this line in the West. The former 
Waddle Enatz machines were well and favor 
ably known, and 
as essentially high grade machines. 
excellence «f detail and dcsign will be ad 
hered to, embodying such improvements as ex 
perience hassuggested. Thereputation for high- 
grade work of the Triumph Company is a guar- 
antee in itself that nothing else will leave its 
shops, and it is hoped that those readers who 
have desired information concerning this ma- 
chine in the past, at.d been unable to get it, will 
noie that it is again on the market, and that any 
correspondence on the subject will have prompt 
and carefu! attention. It is by no means the in- 
tention to discontinue any of the present Tri- 
umph patterns the many popular features of 
which have been so well demonstrated. In the 
futu'e, as in the past, to give prompt and careful 
attention to anything entrusted to them will be 
the company's v atchwerd. 


universally acknowledged 
The same 


A CHANGE of considerable interest to the shoe- 
manufacturing trade is being made by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co, of New York city, fora factory 
in Ohio, which is engaged in equipping its works 
throughout with electricity for the operation of 
its machinery. For this purpose a seventy-five 
horse-power MP. moderate speed generator, 
driven by a belt from asteam engine, has been 
installed, and a further provision made for a gen- 
erato: of about 100 horse-power for direct connec- 


| tion to an automatic engine, The current from 
the generators is supplied to the following mo- | 
tors: Twothree horse-power capacity slow-speed 
type, geared direct to the shaft of the fitting room; 
one of fifteen horse-power belted directly to the 
line shaft in the bottoming dep.rtmen.; one 
of tweuty horse power coupled directly to the 


and convenience shown in this plant will lead .o 
its more extensive use in the operation of many 
old and certainly all new shoe factories. 


Away down below the equator, in the extreme 
Southeastern African country,there isaregionth t 


| is stirring the commercial world as no other terri- 


| tory is doing today 


its resources baffle adequate 
description—dismond and gold fields, coal mines, 
agricultural and grazing lands, milling enter- 
prises—all are capable of unlimited development. 


| In this wonderful land, known as South Africa, 





Cincinnati enterprise and push has found a foot- 
hold The extensive makers of woodworking 
machinery,the J A Fay & Egan Co.,of which Mr. 
Thomas P. Egan is president and active mata- 
ger, have penetrated this rich country, and are 
securing and receiving orders for their tools with 
really surprising frequency. So extensive has 
become their interests in that region that they 
find it advisable to send a representative there to 
take charge of it, and in a few days their Mr. 
Edgar C. Seebohm will sail for Johannesburg to 
not only put in practical operation a great lumber 
plant, equipped with their latest tvols, but to 
personally assume control of their extensive 
operaticns in that field. Mr. Seebuhm has for 
several years represented this c. mpany with 
great success in the Southwest, with headquarters 
at New Orleans, and he has been selected as 
one eminently fitted for this duty. With the 
lumbermen of the Southwest Mr. Seebohm's 
name is a familiar one, and none will wish him 
success with more sincerity than they. It is a 
tribute to American skill, to American brains and 
American enterprise that in a territory controlled 
by British capital and under British government, 
whose enterprises are almost entirely calculated 
from a British standpoint, American woodwork- 
ing machinery is recognized as superior to that 
of their own manufacture. 


PAINTS AND PAINTING,—It is universally recog- 
nized that painting is a necessary operation, not 
only for the sake of Deauty, but as a preservative, 
and it is very surprising indeed that in this pro- 
gressive age people will cling to old methods on 
this subject, while they recognize that every 
other industry is improving daily, and duly inves- 
tigate every new device pertaining to their busi- 
ness. This callousness on the part of property- 
owrers can only be explained by the fact that 
they leave the matter of painting to contractors 
and middlemen, and do not give the subject their 
personal attention, no: recognizing the impor- 
tance of this matter, which deserves the most 
thorough investigation and attention, until some 
catastrophe brings it forcibly to their notice. 
Furthermore, they fail to consider that the cost 
of «pp ication is at least as great as the cost of 
the paint itself, and, if any real saving is to be 
effected, it cannot be done by the use of cheap 
and consequently sh ort lived paints. The manu- 
facture ot p:ints has kept pace with other indus 
tries, and today paint can be obtai.ed which not 
only poss:sses all the essential paint qualities, 
such asc overing capacity, beauty of finish, lasting 
quality, etc , but also has the property of enor- 
mu ly limiting the com’ ustibi.i y cf wood to 
which it is applied, and cousequent'y wil resist 
fire, whe e f rmerly p.int would increase the 
Thes: paiats, furthermore, cost 
no more than good ordina y paints, such as our 
grandfathers used. The value of fire-resisiing 
paint can be readily und .rstood, for, while it 
serves every purpose for which paintis designed it 
is an abs lutely automatic fire-extinguisher, as it 
is not necessary, as is the case with buckets and 
hose, to have si meone on hand to extinguish the 
fire. but as soon as the flames reach the paint 
they will die out for waut of fuel 


comhustib lity. 


From the inception of the portable forge, ope 
rated by fan blast, the Buffalo has been recognized 
as a standard article. The Euffalo Forge Co., of 
Buffa'o, N. Y., has been solicited by some, who 
prefer beilows to fan blast, to design a forge ope- 
rated on the latter principle, which would be free 
from the objections so frequently, and with jus- 
tice, urged against the existing types of bellows 
forges, viz: Non-durability due to the great li- 
ability of explosion of gas in and burning out of 
the bellows, burning up and cracking of the 
leather, irregular spasmodic blast and erratic ac 
tion. After an exhaustive series of experiments 


| the comp n, guarantees its perfected forge to Le 


| free from ail these objectionable features, and tu 
| meet ali the requirements of those who need a 


perfect portable-bellows forge for all classes <f 
work. These forges yield a powerful, posi.ive 
and continuous (not a pulsating or spasmodic) 
blast, produced by the improved double acting 


| bellows manufactured at their works, while the 


new Buffalo escape valve prevents all possibility 
of gas explosion. Thesimplicity of construction 
and compact furm c.mmends this forge to the 
practical purchaser at sight. Only a few of the 
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distinctive features entering into the make-up of | Those interested in buying coal and coke should 


this improved forge with a brief description can 
here be presented. The drum or barrel-shaped 


body of the forge is made of heavy-rolled steel, | 


reinforced at top and bottom, and put together in 
such a manner that it will stand the roughest kind 
of handling incident to bridge, track and out- 
door construction work; in fact, it is practically 
unbreakable. The bellows are made of caretfully- 
selected oak-tanned leather, seamed, and the 
lumber entering into their construction is thor- 
oughly seasoned. The total height to top of 
bowl is thirty inches, and the diameter is nine- 
teen inches. The general contour of the forge is 
such as to secure the greatest possible strength 
combined with compactness. All that 
sary to prepare the forge for shipment isto secure 
the lever. No boxing whatever is required. 
always ready for use, and there is no possibility 
of a breakdown when used away from the shop. 
The expense, and, what is vastly more important 
the delay of such annoying accidents, is avoided 





[ue power plant equipment of the Niagara 
Falls Hydraulic Power & Manufacturing Co., of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y, will include four wheels 
now being built by James Leffe’ & Co., of Spring- 
field, Ohio, under general plans and specifications 
made by the engineer of the power company. 
Three of these turbines are specified to genenate 
each 1700 horse-power under a head of 205 feet, 
which is the minimum head estimated as obtain- 
able, and to run at a speed of 250 revolutions per 
minute. As the ordinary head will be from 210 
to 215 feet, the power of these wh els will be 
from 1800 to 2000 horse-power each. The turbines 
are mounted on horizontal shafts of the double 
discharge design. These large turbines are fitted 
with runners seventy-four inches in diameter, 
made of extra quality of bronze metal, fitted 
with balanced gates. The turbines are so de- 
signed that the wheel-runners are absolutely bal- 
anced, due to the equal discharge of water on 
each side, thus doing away with all end-thrusts 
on the shafts. The wheels are fitted in cases 


is neces- | 


Itis | 


| address the company at Brookwood, Ala., for 
pamphlet 


Tue latest designs in mantels, fireplaces and 
tiles are offered by the National Mantel & Tile 
Co. The demand in all sections of the country 
where artistic designs and excellence of work- 
manship are appreciated, and the constant in- 
crease of orders from distant points and from 
places heretofore contro!led by loca! manufactur- 
ers, are certain proofs of the favor in which the 
company’s goods are received. In the tile de- 
partment very extensive additions have been 
made, and now a room is devoted exclusively to 
the exhibition of every variety of tile for mantel 
facings and hearths, for floors and walls of bath- 
rooms, vestibules and halls, of which a very large 
stock is carried,thus ensuring the execution of 
allorders promptly. For the National Mantel & 
Tile Co’s new catalogue address the office at 
Baltimore, Md. 


In this progressive age inventive genius is 
daily adding to the many home necessities, and 
our ever-faithful luminary, the sun, blesses us 
with his good cheer and brightness in the day. 
The importance of a smokeless gas machine de- 
mands attention, if we pause and think, as with- 


| out a bright and cheerful light we would retire to 


bed at the same hour asthe sun. Gas machines 


| a few years tack were considered as luxuries, 
and obtained only by the wealthy, but they are 
now deemed a necessity by persons of modest 


means, and the many thousand now in use place 


| gas machines far past the experimental age, and 


| upon public approval. 


eleven feet in diameter, made of best heavy plate | 


stee!, double riveted. The feeder pipe connec- 
tion to these large cases are on the bottom of 
same, being riveted directly to the five-foot 
hydraulic cylinder valves. All these valves are 
connected to the main feeder-pipe, which is ten 
feet in diameter, and occupy the space under the 
turbines between the foundation walls. The draft- 
tubes from the turbines pass down each side of 
the main feeder-pipe, connecting with the tail 
water, which is set at a distance of twenty-seven 
feet from the centre of the turbine-shaft. The 
shafts are of the best quality, hammered wrought 
iron, and carried in adjustable-ring oiling bear- 
ings, mounted on heavy cast-iron bridge trees. 
Leffel & Co , who make a specialty of high-grade 
turbines for high heads and heavy duty, supplied 
the C.iff Paper Co. at Niagara Falls about four 
years ago with two horizontal turbines of sub- 
stantially this same design, each of which under 
125 f.et develops 1200 horse power of a speed of 
220 revo'utions per minute. These wheels are 
also built from general plans made by Mr. W. C. 
Johnson, who was at that time acting as engineer 
for the Cliff Paper Co and had charge of the 
design and construction of the entire pulp-mill 
plant in which these wheels were used. This 
plant, which is located adjacent to the proposed 
new plant, has proved successful in all its details. 
It embraces several new and important features 
which had not been attempted before in turbine 
construction, all of which, with other new and 
valuab!e improvements, will be embodied in the 
new turbines. On each side of each wheel will 
be placed an electric generator, coupled direct to 
the water-wheel, and the power will be trans- 
mitted by wire to the company's customers. 
C. Johnson, of Niagara Falls, chief engineer of 


removing all prejudice and gaining a firn grasp 
No home comforts is so 
fully enjoyed as a bright cheerful light, when the 


fear of explosion or other dangers incident to the 
| use of coal oil is removed. 


The labor and dirt of 
lamp-cleaning can be abolished by use of gas ma- 
chines, and the ornamentation from gas fixtures 
in a pretty home is enjoyed by all. More comfort 
and more light is given by a smokeless gas ma- 
chine and fixtures than can be gotten through 
double or treble the amount invested in oil lamps, 
and besides you can do your cooking and laun- 
dry work, and secure quickness, complete regu- 
lation of heat and cleanliness. A gas stove is 
always ready, at midnight as well as in daytime, 
for hot water, for sickness or for a hasty meal. 


| For pamphlets regarding a good gas machine 


W. | 


the company, is in charge of the pians for this | 


work.—Canadian Journal of Commerce. 


TRADE LITERATURE. 


Tue general appearance of the Philadelphia 
Corliss engines is well illustrated by the engrav- 


ings in the new catalogue H just issued by the | 


makers, the Philadelphia Engineering Works, 
Limited., Philadelphia, Pa. A detailed description 
is given, covering the various parts of this engine, 
including the cylinder, piston-rod, vaive-gear, fly- 
wheel, dash pots, lubricators, etc. 

Stream and blacksmith coal, furnace and 
foundry c ke is the product of the S.andard 
Coal Co., which was organized in 1889 Five 
years ago the output of coal by the Standard Coal 
Co. was about 100 tons per day; at the present 
time the outputis 900 tons dai'y, with a capacity 
of 1200. The reputation of the company’s pro 
ducts is well established and growing, as the con- 
stantly increasing demand would indicate. The 
coal m ned from the ‘“M.lldale Seam,’ both at 
Milldale and Brookwood, is universally acknow!l- 
edged to be one of the leading, if not the best 
steam coal mined in the South. The foundry 
coke produced is claimed to be equal to the best 
made in the Connellsville or the Pocahontas dis 
tricts, and its washed blacksmith coal, ca'led 
*Rex,’’ is said to be acknowledged the only supe- 
rior blacksmith coal in the Southern States. 


address F. W. Gustine, manufacturer, 625 Ba- 
ronne street, New Orleans, La. 


FROM ITALY TO ARKANSAS. 





Hon, Austin Corbin Bringing a Ship- 
load of Immigrants to the South, 


The MANUFACTURES’ RECOKD recently 
referred to a railroad line in which Hon. 
Austin Corbin was interested in building 
from Hamburg, Ark., to what is known as 
Sunny Side, on the Mississippi river. While 
the railroad is an important enterprise in 
itself, it forms only a portion of Mr. Cor- 
bin’s plans, which embrace an extensive 
scheme of colonizationalso. Briefly stated, 
this plan is to secure a desirable class of 
Italian agriculturists from their native 
country and place them on small farms 


along the line of the proposed railroad and 


at Sunny Side, where the Sunny Side Com- | 


pany, cf which he is president, owns 9500 
acres. Several weeks ago he chartered the 


steamship Chateau Yquew, which has sailed 


from Genoa, Italy, with 562 Italians, or | 


about 140 families, and is now at New Or- 
leans. This is the first section of proposed 
colony, and is to be followed by others. 

The MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD has re- 
ceived the fo!lowing statement of Mr. Cor- 
bin’s plans from Mr. T. H. Ryan, his rep- 
resentative: 

‘Yours of November 


22 
an, 


making inquiry 


arrive from the South have a large margin 
of profit when sold in market has been 
taken into consideration, and transporta- 
tion facilities will be arranged, so that the 
products of Sunny Side will reach the 


| Eastern cities as early, and possibly sooner | 


than those from other sections of the 


South, 

**The United States and Italian govern- 
ments have been consulted, and give their 
entire approval of the scheme, which ts to 


take the colonists by special steamer to 
New Orleans, and then by boat to Sunny 
Side. 
have as little change for the women and 


The intention in doing this was to 


There was no thought 
of evading All 
these people were examined before leaving 


children as possible. 


the immigration laws. 


Italy, the agent having to pass on their 
| general health, morals and adaptability for 


| the work which they will have to do on 
their respective farms.”’ 

Sunny Side plantation was secured by 
| Mr. Corbin 
| State of Arkansas. 


and his associates from the 
It isadmirably located 
for colonization purposes, being on the 
Mississippi. in direct river communication 
with New Orleans, St. Louis, Memphis and 
other It in Chicot 
county, about 150 miles from Little Rock. 


Mr. Corbin, who has been the principal 


markets. is situated 


in this important enterprise, is president of 
the principal railroad on Long Island, and 


is heavily interested in banking and other 


kinds of business. He has become noted 


as an advocate of a shorter route between 


England and this country than the present 


one, and recently contributed an article in 
the North 
ject, which has been widely commented 


American Review on the sub- 


upon, 


THE Southern States magazine is read by 
thousands of farmers, fruit-growers, stock- 
raisers and business men in all the North, 
West and Northwest, who are looking to 
| the South as a future home and are trying 
the 


to inform themselves as to relative 


advantages of different parts of the South. 
If you have farm, garden or orchard property 
for sale the Southern States will put you 


into communication with buyers. Send 
for sample copy and rates. Manufacturers’ 
| Record Publishing Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
Wm. H. Edmonds, editor and manager. 


| Low-Rate Exeursion to Washington 
Via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Oa Saturday and Sunday, December 

| and 8, the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. will 
sell at its Baltimore ticket offices excursion 
tickets to Washington and return at low 
rate of $1.25, valid in each direction on all 
regular trains and for return passage until 
| Monday, December g, inclusive. 


New Train Service Between Baltimore 
and New York. 


The Pennsylvania Kailroad has recently 
added to its excellent train service between 
| Baltimore and New York a new fast train 
in each direction, leaving Baltimore 1.46 
P. M. (daily, except Sunday) arriving 
New York 6 . M., and leaving New 
York 1 P. M. (daily, except Sunday), arriv- 
ing Baltimore 5.22 I. M., with buffet par- 
lor-car attached in each direction, 
| 


23 





with regard to the Sunny Side Company, | 


received. It is simply a business venture 
which has been thoroughly canvassed be- 
tore being put into operation. Mr. Corbin 
has owned this property for the past eleven 
years, and has experimented with it in 
various way, but thinks the present one the 
best. The land has been sold to the people 
who are coming to reside on and cultivate 
this fertile property. They are all strictly 
agriculturists who have lived by farming 
all their lives. The climate from which 
they come is similar to the one they are 
going to settle on. 

‘The intention is that they shall raise 
general crops of every kind, including 
cotton if it shouid be thought advisable. 
The fact that the early vegetables which | 


| Atlanta via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


For the Cotton States and International 
Exposition, which is proving a great success 
and being visited by increased numbers 
every day, the Pennsylvania Kailroad Co. 
has arranged a most desirable passenger 
train service with through sleeping cars 
over their own and connecting lines. Ex- 
cursion tickets are now being sold at the 
company’s principal ticket offices in Balti- 
more to Atlanta and return at the following 
low rates and conditions: 
$28.50. For season tickets, sold until De- 
cember 15, 1895, limited to return 
until January 7, 1596. 

$21 25. For 2u.day tickets, sold daily until 
December 15, 1895. 

$16 00. For to-day tickets, sold Tuesday 
and Thursday of each week ut! 
December 24, 1895. 
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Daher B CO cccccvccsccsescceccccces 
Destine, W. Dosacees  veccseccscosi 
Du Quo n tron Works Co..... «se. 
Duson, W. W , & Bro......... 
Oe ae ee ee 


Eagle Boiler Works.............. a 
Easthampton Spinning Co.......... 
Easton & Burnham Machine > ar 
Eccles, S., Jr.... « cceceeese 

Eisenbrandt C yele Co Wavscccace secs 
Electric Heat Alarm Co......... ° 
Electric Storage Battery Co........ 
Ellicott Machine Co.. .. ....eeeees 
Emerson, V. L., & Co...... 6.000005 


Empire Glass & Decoration Co.... 3 
Empire Paint & Roofing Co........ 35 


Enequist, John...... cccceceeceeees 
Engelberg Huller Co........ «++. 
Enterprise Machine Works........ 
Batwiatle, F.C. ss coveccvcsccccces 
Epping, Carpenter & Co., Lid...... 
Erwin Hydraulic Machinery Co.. 
Esty Sprinkler Co .. 1... cc cecesees 
Evans, George C.......ccecsseeeees 
Ewing, H. O........ - 
Exchange Banking & ‘Trust Co. oe 


F 


Farquhar, A. B., Co., Ltd.......... 33 
Fay, J. A., & Egan Co.........0s00s 3 
Fay Manilla Roofing Co........... ‘ 
Fernandina Oil & Creosote Works. 
Pe I Ea cesasuee, aeeedaecs 12, 
Filley, A. E., Mfg. Co .........e00. 38 
Fisher & Davis.........00cceeeeeees 
Fitchburg Steam Engine Co....... 
Fleming Mfg. Co.......ccecceccsees 
PURER TORR Geivcccccccs cenceesves 
Foos Gas Engine Co.. .......000005 
Bees Bile. Corcccscccccce coves cose 
Parveen, W. D , & Ce ceecesecceceess 
Force & Briggs............. Cecerees 
Forsaith, S. C., Machine Co..... 27, 
Fort Wayne Electric Corporation.. 
PU, GO Pussesss scccsccccvcas 
Foster Machine Co.......... s,s. 3 


Franklin, H. H., Mfg. Co..... 


Freese, E. M., & Co........... eeeee 


Frisbee Lucop Mill Co............. 
Froeh!ing, Dr. Henry..... 
Frontier Iron Works............. 


Gainesville lron Works 
Gandy Belting Co.......... 
Gas Engine & Power Co 
Gates lron Works. 

General E.ectric Co........ 
General Fire Extinguisher Co 


Glaecock & Core cccccccccccscecccces 
G'eas on's Sons, John. ‘ 

Glen Cove Machiue Co., Ltd. 
Golden's Foundry & Machine Co.. 
Gordon, Heningham..... 


Gowdey, J. A., & Son. 


Gran.er Foundry & Machine Co... 
Graves Elevator Co....... oes 
Gui arantors L lability sadeunnity Co. 


;, Jones & Cadbury Co 
Hales & Balling r. 


Hankins, Mosbv ee ‘oO. 
Hardick’'s Ni agar aStm. Pump Wks 


H artingtow « ry. Pertorat 4 co.. 


Harris burg F 7 hg & ‘Mach. Works. 
Hartiord Steam Boner iuspecuon 


Hefleruan, Wm. A 


Moench x Dromgold.. 
Hendrick Mtg. Co., 


R 
Mickhman, Willams & Co 
Hill, Nicholas Ss. Jt 
On tg Wm 


H Imes Fibre Graphite Mig. Co... 


Hoopes '& Townsend Co.. 
Hooven, ¢ oy ens & Rents: hler Co. 


Howard Bros. Mig. Co ERE 
Howard-Harrison lron Co 


Illinois Central Kailroad Co 
India Alkali Works 
indiana Machine Works 
Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Co 
Internationa! Corres. Schools 


Jamieson Fire- Menating t Paint Co. 


lenbhae reRscess:<: LEER 
Jenkins & ¢ ‘ochran 
Johns, H. W., Mfg. Co.. .... 


Bog GE BOOB. coccevecescooses 


Junction Iron & Steel Co 


Keene Machine Co RETRO AY Rae 
Keighley, S., & CO..c.ce sscccos-cee 3 
Kensington E ngine Works ........ 


Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Co 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co 
Knowles Loom Works 
Knowles Steam Pump Works...... 


Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Co 
Lambert Gas & Gasoline Eng. Co.. 
Land Trust Co. of Georgia 
Lane Fouadry and Machine Works 
Lane nee, We Co 


Law, Samuel, & Sons, Limited 


nley, W. M., & Co 
L effel, James, & Co 





Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co... 
Link-Belt Engineering Co 
a ge & Davis Machine Tool aa 


lens % Allstatter Co 
Lookout Steam Boiler Works 
Louisville Paper Co 
Lowell 44 oe Shop. 





Lukens Iron & Steel Co . 
Lunkenheimer Co., " 


Makepeace, C. R., & Co 
Manhattan Equipment Co. 
Manufacturers’ Engineering Co.... 
Marine Iron Works.... 
Marion Steam Shovel Co 
Maryland Steel Co 
Maryland Trust Co. 
Mason Machine Works 
Mason Regulator Co... 


McClave, Brooks & Co Satins hese 
iN 


McCutcheon & Co 









McEwen,J H., Mfg. Co............ 14 
McGowan, John H.,Co. . .....+++- 42 
BEE: TEs Minedss cuncncesce coves 27 
McKee, Joha T.....c0cccccocsccccecs 27 
McLananan & Stone....... Sesesenes 21 
McMillan Bros. & Co... ......0000+ 41 
Mecklenburg !ron Works.... ..... 14 
eeeeem, A. Rescccccececoceccacce cose 6 
Merchants & Miners’ Transp. Co... 44 
Merrell Mig. Co... ..cccscse.ce coves 9 
Merrill Mfg. Co. ......ccecscoccccce 43 
Merwin & Richardson ............. 44 
BECCCSRET, Loc ccccncecccscccscccceoes 16 
Meyer, Roth & Pastor...........+. ° 32 
Meyers, ta J., Mtg. Co.......+.. 10 
Michel, PF icccceeccs- ccece ae § 
ieneanenet, Oliver & Co........ . 25 
Milner & Kettig Co ...... 006 escees 24 
Minnigerode, W@.........6.0eecees 25 
Minunigerode & Co.....cceecececeees 28 
Mitshkun, M., & Co......ceeeeeeees 28 
Mobile Lumber Co ..- ° coccese 26 
Moore Mig. & Foundry Co. Leaceuens rh 
Morris, Tasker & Co........... coos QF 
Morse, Williams & Co............. 4 
Morton, Reed & Co..........eeceees 7 
Mossy Creek Mfg. Co......... scoce 
Moyes, L. M... socecccoscces 36 
Mueller H., Mig. © NER SGC 43 
Mundt & Sons. .-... O0eseceneeeenss 22 
NT, Bi, SN DE Cc ccccccecccecece 
Murphy, John, & Co,....... 
Murray, Vougal & Co., Ltd: , 
Murray, James & Son............. 

N 
Nationa! Pipe Bending Co.......... 16 
National Wringer & Mfg.Co....... ) 
National Water-Proot Fibre Co.... 33 
Pe Cy cde Miss wees. sented 44 
N. J. Car Spring & Rubber Co...... oi 
N J Car Storage & Repair Co..... 25 


Newburg Ice Mch. & Engine Co... 15 
Newell Universal Mill C>... .. 20 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 


VIOCK CO... ccrccccceccccccces cess 19 
New Vork Belt’g & Pack’'g Co., Ltd. 
New York Equipment Co.......... 28 
New york Machinery Vepot...... 


27 
New York, Mobile & Mex S.S.Co. 44 
New York & New England RK. K... 44 


Niagara Stamping & Tool Co...... 10 
Niagara Steam Pump Works...... 42 
Nicnolson File Co............0s0005 * 
Niles lool Woras Co........+ «s+. 27 
Nordyke & Marmon Co............ 24 
Norfolk & Western Railroad....... * 
North American Metaline Co...... 9 
Northrop, A., & Co...... sees ee eees 34 
Norton mery Wheel Co........... 8 
Bye Ge TEOGICR.cccescccses cocvce . 36 
vo 
CO BD Ci vivicsiessisesecsccsnes 32 
Uerlein, R..... coesece 25 
Old Dominion Elec. ‘Cons. Co be ceee 45 
Old Dominion Line................ 44 
O'Neill Mfg Co..........-0 cecceee 2g 
Outo Gas Engine Works ........... 18 
Ig 
Pancoast, Henry b., & Co.......... 13 


Patapsco Rubber Co 
Paxson, J. W., & Co.. 





Peacock, George..... 
POC -BERGRS Cicccce: cccececccccses 
Pen Argyl! Iron Works. ............ 4 
Penberthy Injector Co.. ... + 
Pennsylvania Machine Co., Ltd.. 
Petersburg lron Works Co. Lueiseeee rf 
Pettee Machine Works............ 35 
Philadelphia Enz. Works, Ltd..... 15 
Phila. Machine Screw Works...... * 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co....... 37 
Phoenix Iron Works Co.. .. ...... 4 
Pickrell, Percy A. ccccccccs: cccccces 25 
Pierce Engine Ciicesnas. ceeceses cos 
Pitkin, A. B., Machinery Co ....... 26 
Pittsburg Locomotive Works ..... 13 
Place, George, Machine Co........ 27 
Pomona Terra Cotta Co............ 6 
Poster, 1. B.. B COscccescces eusece 13 
Poulterer & Co.......scceeeeess . 2 
Powhatan Clay Mfg. Co............ 48 
Pratt, N. P., Laboratory............ 6 
Prentiss Tool & Supply Co......... 27 
Price & Co occcccccccccccess ccccecee 29 
a sececee SD 
Progress BEe. Co.ccccs ccccceccccs 10 
Providence Knitting Machine Co.. 36 
Providence Machine Co........ coo. 38 
Pulsometer Steam Pump Co........ 42 
y 
Q. & C, Company............. eveces 32 
Queen City Printin ws Co. ieeceace S 
Queen City Supply ovececse. QF 
Queen & Crescent heute... swecousen t 
R 
Rand Drill Co........... petecceasee 21 
Record Printing House ....... cose 3 
Reliance Gauge Co....... 15 
Remington Machine Co.. 23 





Repauno Chemical Co.............. 10 
Replogle Gov yy WER ccccccce 45 
Rhoads, J. E., & Sons......... 11 
Richmond & York River Line..... : 44 
Richmond Loco. & Mch. Wks...... 13 










Ricker, Lee & Co. .... eee. ecocee 
Ridgemont Cement & Mfg.Co... . 6 
SS err eree eves - 
Risdon, T. H., & Co........ a 
Roanoke Roofing § ie Met. Cor. Co. . 
Robertson, ma, Jas. BE COrcccece 
Robins, A GMosecccsees eusees 
Robinson, J. M., & pOt Gicce ce cecccces . 
Robinson » B Som... cs... 33 
cet he escccece oeeese 
Rogers, S. C., & Co... cccccee 33 
Ross, Josiah . “ cccceces 38 
Ross-Meehan Foundry Co.. aecoveces © 
Rowley & Hermance Co........... 30 
Bager, J. Wee BH Co.ccercccee ov o 
Rumsey & Co., Ltd........... ecoses 43 
Ruof, Wendell........... Sevecev cscs OD 
Ryan-McDonald Mig. Co.......... 47 
RINSE BEES. COccceccccccccce eccces 32 
8 
DamPessen, FOMM.cccce «0+ cvccececes * 
Saunders. D.. Soms.......cccccceces 12 
Scaife, Wm. B., & Sons..... eos 8 
Schieren, Chas. A., & Co... coe 88 | 
Schoeld’s Iron Works......... ... 15 
Schofield’s. J. S , Sons & Co........ 26 | 
Sebas.ian-May Co. ..... cccsceccsess 12 
OO eee 26 





Shawhan- ty seed Electric Co.. 


Shuitz Belting Lo 


Smith-Courtney Co 
Smith, S. Morgan 
Smith & Kilby Co. 
Smith's Sons Gin & Mechine Cc ° 
Snow Steam Pump Works 
Southeastern Plaster Co : 
Southern Elec. Mfg & Supply Co.. 45 
Southern Expanded Metai Co...... : 
Southern Iron & Equipment (o. 
Southern Log Cart & Supply Co.. 
Southern Lumber ennmepeds ensais 
Southern Pacific Co.. aed ee 
Southern Railway Co.. 
Southern Real Estate Exck. ange.. 
Southern Saw Works 
Southern Telephone Co. 
Southern Terra-Cotta Works 
Southern Water Supply Co....... 
Springfield Machine Too! Co..... 
Sprinkle Pulley & Woodenware Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co.... . 
Standard Dry-Kiln Co. 
Standard Electric Co....... 
Standard Tool Co....... 
Starr, B. F.. & Co 
Stearns, E.C.,& Co 
Steel Cable Engineering Co 
Steel Rail Suppiy Co..... ........... 
Stender, vee I 


Ste: ling des Ww heel = er 
Scevens’, H., Sons Co.. ; 





Stewart. Jas., & Co 
Stewart Contracting Co.... 
Sulwell-Bierce & Smith-Vatie +. 
Stirling Company 
St. Johns ville oe PY ™ orks. 
dtow Flexibie Suaft Co., 


Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Miz. Co 
Struthers, Weils & Co. 
Seurtevant, B. F., CO.cccrcccee os 
Sturtevant Mill Co........ .... 
Sullivan Machinery Co... 


Supply Manufacturing Co 
Suter- Linder Pulley Co......... . 


T 
Talbott & Sons Co P 
Taper-Sleeve Pulley Works... 
Taunton Locomotive Mfg Co 
Thora Shingle & Ornament Co... 
Threlkeld. William, Receive ...... 


Saas Co., The D. A 
Tonkin bo. ler x E oe Wks Lo. 


Trineaph Bteawete Co 
Tudor Boiler Mfg. Co 
Turman, Solon B 


Union Central Life Insurance Cvo.. 
Union Chain Works..... 
Union Foundry & Machine Wuiks 
Union Iron Works Co 
Union Electric Co 
a Telephone Co 


U.S. Machine Co 
ee ree 
U. S. Telephone Construction Co.. 


Walde B VeeRiices.c0ss cccoccccsscess 
Valk & Murdoch Iron Works. 
Valley lron Works 


Vanduzen, E. W., Co. 





Warfield, S. D., Co 
Warner Elevator Mfg. 
Warren Chemical & 
Watkins & Hardaway 
Weber Gas & Gasoline Engine Co. 
Webster, Warren, & C 
Wedderburn, John, & Co.. 

ie yland Railroad.. ... 
yn em Church, Kerr & Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & ‘Mfg. Co.. 
W. B. Smith, & Co 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway.. 


White, Thos. H., - Ne 





Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co.. 
.M.. 


Wilkinson Mfg. Co 
EE Ci nccncccnsseonensssdecs 
Williams, |. B., & Sons 
Williams, yoea l.. &>do°. 





Woolverion & Tinsman............ 


Wrightsville Hardware Co 


Yerkes & Finan Wood’g Mch. 





Ads. marked thus © appear in Bal 
timore Supplement. 
Ads. marked thus * appear every 


Ads. marked thus ¢ appear in first 
issue of each month, 
Ads. marked thus } not in this issue 








